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CHAPTER I 
ISTBODCCTOBT 

Masv (DBy reiDCTiber gUd TQttdfty, th« 27th 
of October, 1857, wbm the news of fell of Delhi 
'Was armoQDced in the cotuniis of the momicg papers. 
* Delhi was assaulted,’ nn the Tiriu^ telegram of the 
previoQS day from IVieete,' on the 14th of Sopiember, 
and was in possesnon of our troops on the soih.' 
Another line told how General Outram and Have- 
looh report fri>m Cawnpur, on the 1 9th at 6 p.m., that 
tbo troops crossed the Ganges without oppoutioo, 
skirmishing only with advanced posta. A little lower 
down was added: ' Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor, died at Agra, ttck September 9.’ In the outpour 
of feelings overburdened during long montba of sus¬ 
pense, and in the jubilant esdtement which a few 
days later greeted the announcemeut that Outram 
and Havelock had entered Luckiraw, there was little 
leisure to stock of the A^sn. Events were 

moving fast. Mobile Lucknow was still beleaguered, 
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too mucli romaiudd to be achieved for more than 
a passing notice of those who had Buccumhed. With 
the return of order came qaeetacms of reconstruction. 
The past, with loan^ who had mored prominently 
through it, was for a time obacnred. For a few 
weeks, paragraphs azmounoing in r^retfal terms the 
death of the Lieutenant^GoTemor of Agra reappeared 
in the news from ^idia. hi December, at the last 
visitation of tbs Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany to their College of Haiieybujy, whioh, like 
themselTes, was about to be abolished, Mr. Uanglos, 
the Gbainnan, referred to him in words of con¬ 
spicuous eulogy. A iaw days later the friendly hand 
of the late 8ir Charles Trevelyan, recalled to bis 
countrymen in the columns of the Tvm 49 the ssTvices 
and the career of Mr. Colvin. His name after that 
fell by degrees into temporary oblivion; to reappear, 
before much time bad passed, in narratives of the 
events of 1S57. Many, more fortunate if less pro¬ 
minent, who had takon part in those events, survived, 
to tell in thdi own words, and from thw own point 
of view, thw share in them. To others who, like 
Mr. Colvin, bad died in the discharge of duty, justice 
was done by frienda ' I trust implicitly to you, in 
case I fall/ wrote Sir Henry Lawrence to a brother, 

‘ to see that, in the event of the loss of all my papers, 
which is not improbable, my memory gets pl&7* 
I want no more,’ 

Sir Henry Lawrence in Oudh, and Mr. Colvin in 
tbo North-West Provinces, were the officers in charge 
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of the two Pwvinws (a which, in 1H57, broke the 
Violence of the ila^nice. The one has found hh» 
^ogi^pher; OD the other, public judgmeot has gooo 
default. His p^ten were dispersed. The day 
not yet come when the full tale of the evonta 
with which he bad been at one or other p(?riod of 
bis life identided oouJd be told. Other quttdom> 
those of hodia, other phases of Isdian q^ueetions, 
proased upon atten^oo. ^ere grew, with the years, 
round Lia name a l<^end of some went of vigour in 
meeting the great eri^ of 1857. In past years, aod 
connexion with more distant events, be bad been 
charged with too great vigoaj. The historian of the 
bxat Kfthul war bad asserted, and others had accepted 
the assertion, that when be was bnt thirty his strength 
of oharacter, his force of will, and his powerful mind 
bad established over Lord Auckland, whom be served 
as Private Secretary, too great an ascondency. The 
same chronicler, writing later of the Indian mutinioa. 
found him wanting at fifty in tiie cjoalities of which 
at thirty an excess had been imputed to him. The 
shadow of these confiicting estimates rests upon his 
grave. Happily, the last word has not yet been 
said on the two great epochs with which his name is 
connected. Time, which has corrected much of the 
judgments, and cleared away more of the pretenaluna. 
with which in 1842 and again in 1857 the tir was 
loaded, will yet allow that fair play to hlr. Colvin'K 
memory which, like Sir Beory Lawrence, U all ihs* 
he would have asked for. No memoir of h»n can 
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be complete m the for^ound of which is not placed 
a neirative of the events which, in 1837 end 1838, 
about the first E&bul war, and a review of 
some phases of the Indian Hu^y. With those inoi- 
dents in ludlsn history these therefore, must 

be largely occupied. 

The writer of this Memoir is very greatly indebted 
to the present Lord Auckland, who has kindly placed 
at his disposal the Earl of Auckland's letters and 
Minutes, written while be was Oovemor-General, and 
contained in forty-four large manuscript volnmes. 
Such of these papers as have been published in Blue 
Books have been referred to, hut th^ tent has been 
little quoted in this Memoir. Of Lord Auckland’s 
Indian correspondence, which cont^DS bia lettera to 
Sir John Cam Hobhouae when President of the Board 
of Control, to successive Ohurmen of the East India 
Company, and to other public men, nothing has 
hitherto been published. The writea* baa also to 
acknowledge .the courtesy of the authorities at the 
India OfEoe, who have permitted (he publication of 
certain despatt^es of the Secret Committee of the 
East India Company, written in 1836 and 1838. 
The text of these, though they have been tefen'od 
to by Lord Palmerston Sir John Hohhouse in 
Parliament, has never been printed for the public 
eye. From these two source extracts bavo been as 
freely made as space will allow. They throw new 
light on a psg;e of Indian annals of which Kaye 
lias been hitherto the undisputed exponent. Of 


MATERIALS FOR PRESENT MEMOIR ri 

Mr. Colvin’s own ijaperSjinuch peiiahed witli bis lil»rary 
at Agra in i«57, but there remain b a little of intei wt. 
During the years t«3;-iH39, when he was Priveu- 
Secretary to Lord Auckland, he kept a diary of the 
work which passed through hie hands In the foijr> 
teeri volumes of tlile diary, among notes of daily work 
and passages from his private reading, arc preservMl 
extracts from letters addreesed to Lord Auckland or 
to his Private Secretary by the chief actors in thv 
events of that tine. Some of the flotsam and jetsam 
of his rDisccIlaneous papeni came also to the surface 
after the wreck of 3857. Letters of interest, written 
by Sir William Macneghten when on bis way to nego* 
Uate with Mahifiji Ranjlt Singh the terms of the 
invasion of Kdbnl, are in tho present writer's hands. 
So are copies of letters written by Mr. Colvin, m 
lientenant-Govemor, from November 1855 to May 
3857; and copies of those which he addressed to the 
Governor-General (Lord Canning), the Commandi r-in- 
Chief^Lord Dalboueie, and to others during the montha 
of May, June, July. August, rill wirisjn a week of his 
death, on September 9, 1 857. The writer, finally, is 
mueh indebted to Mr. T. Bcadc, for allowing him b/ 
use an unpcblished narrarive written by hie father, 
the late Mr. S. A Reade, an eminent momber of the* 
Indian Civil Service, dascribing tho course of affaii's 
at Agra in the Matmies of (857* 

The career of Mr. Colvin as an Indian civilian was 
in eomo respects ringular. Although he was on tJie 
Bengal establishment, barely half the period of his 
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public life of thirty-tw) yoara waa spaixt in Bengal. 
He bad found bimseif in Haidaiib^ and tbe Deocan 
as an AasUUnt to the Resident at the Conrt of the 
KioUn; in the Upper Provineee with the Goyemor* 
Gvneml: at Ncp^ ae Resident; at Maulmain as head 
of the Adminiatration ; in tbo Upper ProTinoee again 
a^i Licutonant'Goyernor. experience bad been 

Iwf go and varied; and except during three and a half 
yean’ furloogh from to the latter part of 1^45 
bo bad literally known no rest. Like other eminent 
Indian officors of his time, it is munly as a public' 
man that wc mast think of him. With whatever 
tenderness their thoughts may have turned home* 
waril:^—and few could have given more tender care 
throughout life than Hr. Colvin to the welfai’s of 
life dnldi'on—suoli men saw little of their families. 
Thtir children wore brought up far away from them. 
Their wives, undoL* stress of ill>bealtb, or similar 
necessity, were frogncnUy separated from them. 
They thoroeelves remained absorbed in a&ire, 
iu the varying public interests which, as they w'ore 
drawn nearer to the heart of the administration, 
cruwdcd in increasing importance round them. Nor 
was there much in their Todiaa life to lessen tho pres¬ 
sure of their labour. Mr. Colvin found rest in the 
atmosphere of his home, the sodety of his Mends, and 
h\ his books. He read unceasingly 5 in the full hours 
of his labours as Private Secretary, in the intervals 
of hfe work on the CaJoutta Bench, in the leisure of 
a long furlough, in tbo brief moments which present 
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tUemselvea to a Lieutesaat-Govemor. Usa&Uy be 
read» pen or pencil in band. Hia cote books testify 
to his appetite, as to the indulgence vlth which be 
gratified it. It is as a man of affairs in public, and 
as a student in private life, that in his papers and 
his diaries be prosente bunself to ns. Glimpses of 
a more ioUmste kiod may be gained when the veil 
is lifted by friends (for he was a man of many 
friends) who have recorded their reminiscences of 
him, or by ths more jealous bands of those who were 
immediately connected wi^ him. 


CHAPTER n 


ScMSARt OP Mft. Coltin's Career 

Ox hU f&tbor'i^ udo, Mr. Colvin ‘was ot Scotch 
descent Win grand&bher, Alisx&nder Colvin, h^d 
Ilia fried at linlitbfow, in 1749, tha daughter of 
a clergyman in the north of Ireland, Ellaab^tb, known 
Riiifiug her people aa 'bonny Lmia’ Kennedy. They 
lived at Desovan, on the bsuike of the Cari'on, in 
tJui |>ai‘ish of Danipace, in Stirlingehit’e, where 
Mr. Alexander Colvin owned large blcaoblng works. 
AccorJiug to a writer in Ohambars* JihtcydopedUt, 
the first bIcach‘fiold in Scotland was ostablisbed by 
the Fletchers at Saltoun in East Lothian about 1730. 
Ur. Colvin'e works were probably among the earliest 
to be set up in Scotland. The art came, like Lizzie 
Kennedy, from Ireland. Piint-works, no'W in turn 
removed, afterwards occupied the dCe of the build- 
lugs which belonged to Mr. Colvin; and of him 
and hia busmeee there remains no longer any trace 
un the Carron, except graves In the littlo kirkyard, 
since stripped of its kirk, within the ' policies ’ of 
l>uuipace House. It -was not in Scotland, but in 
India, that the branch of the family with which we 
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are conceroed waa to spread iuelf. For the entet' 
prifiifig spirit icdiehiod of their father the yousg men 
of that braoeh found scope on the hanks of a river 
&r remote from the Carton of then* youth. 

Among those who made their way to the Hugli, 
where the path of fortune had been pi’epared for 
them by Clive, was a son of the Denovan bleoobev. 
Alesander Colvin, in or about 177H, was the first of 
the family to risk his fortunes in India, tempted by 
what connozion, or led by what hopes, cannot now be 
known. There, he established a house of business, 
known later as the bouse of Colvin. Ainalie, and 
Cowie \ and there, when in 1K18 at the ^e of 62 he 
died, bis brother merchEmte erected to hie memory 
aioaible monument, from the hands of Westmacott, in 
Si. John’s, the parish church of Calcutta. They raised 
also over his remains, in the South Fark Street 
Cemetery, a tomb on which they recorded hie woiib. 
He bad landed in India in the roign of Warren Hast- 
inge; for Indian annals are divided, not by Oeoige 
or WUliam, but by Clive, Wellesley, Dalhousie, 
their predoceseora or their suocesaora. While Hastings 
was enlaig^g the limits of the Company's rule, 
Alexander Colvin attended to his ventures. HIb 
namo not infrequently recurs m old Calcutta gazettes 
and records. He may have served on a jury befoi’e 
Sir Hlijsh Impey. He must have discussed over bis 
tea bis bananas the squabbles of the Governor and 
bie coondliors ; and have presented his homage to the 
adored ‘Marian.’ The scandal of Madame Giand 
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been to hi» » snbjeot ^ of aie«^ 

£r’a,o jop of hi* home in Bating* Str^ V> 

ret oMh* 

”*!dsory which eurreunaed him. T^ « HjJ 
Sir Elijeh topoy'e ‘an hono« 

Elneh think., ‘hot * ?rc.t coxcomb There 1. 

Cleric Covering, Uember of Cooncil Co^ 
„*naor.in.Chief, but not the Ic. to 

out hi. oollceguc, ‘Curricle' Berwell, 
begged the honour of bis doughter'e bend . There is 
hirrollow CoiinriUor, Colonel Monson; whoee wJe, 
lady Anno Monson, '» very superior whut-pUyei', 

ro«t« with liiiD. , , • 

afcvoring flJid Momon had Iweu sent with Fruiwe 
from EngUnd to form Haatings’ Coundl No wciict 
had they landed on Indian bwI than all three faU into 
a faebioned frenay at what they tennod tbo indigmty 
of their reception. Soon, for two of them, a few 
feet of that earth wonld suffice. Now, not even 
a beggarly Ilk jacet indicates their reeting-plaoea 

1 ‘A aana b« Wlcwed Uim a»T*ring en/W from the 
l»d 3 «, U qolU mad; .luJ e»P«Ud, ^ ^ 

dnwioe r«®.’ “*« Countaw ef Upp« Owory ^ 

SalwT^la 1179. Mr.Cotmcillor Bar«t«U prt*«Uy aarriad Uiw 

So^r-ou.wl.uliwJao in taa South PiiASeraotCamalo^^ MUe 

Clavaring murlad Lord Ktplar of Mortlilrtoua. 
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; m the South P^rk Street Cemetery. They lie m 

[ nemoless obscurity, where thoy held their heeds so 

( high. Qenerels, councillors, j edges, the women of 

feehion, the beeuty of the hour> the nien of husineeB, 
the men of pleesmo, rest together in that distress* 
ful acre. As m-c turn over the dolightfhl pages 
of ffclioea fionv Old CuU'vttu, responsive to Doctor 
I Busteud’s gentle summons the dead iiso for an hour 

from thuir slumbei*. They i^eouw the interrupted 
Hiitation, uxohango oomplimonta aiicl shote, sip at 
; their ‘loll Shrub,' paco tlicii Tninuete, puU at their 

I extinct hukkahs. Mr. Hiokoy is Hhai'pcning liis pen 

I and his periods in the Diiifful GusaU oflioe. The 

[ young bloods, with tlioir black Cape * OoftVes ’ in at* 

tendance, are taking thoir pleasure in their pinnnccs 

* on tho river, whonco tlm strains of tho Fwnch horn 
reach the celebrated jiliss Sanderson, and the other 

, languid ladies, as they pace in tbolr ebaricts round 

the lAl Diggi Tank. Palankeens hurry past to 
^ Counoil House and Court Mr. Councillor Kranris 

[ in his budgei^ow hastens on the tide to Hugh, where 

* she, 'jwe spintvit amorev. as bo inscribes it in his 

I Diary, is awaiting him. In the morning mist a shot 

I is heard in tho direction of Belvedere; at the next 

I meeting of the Council the Oovomor will explain to bis 

i colleagues how he hns found it necessary to wing tho 

* most active of their number. Tho deer arc dozing in 

' Impey's Paik, of which Park SU-ect recalls the exist¬ 

ence, and tiiddleton How the main avenue. Clive's 

I new fort thundois out its salute to the dank dawn; 

B 
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and, with the fiist shook to the hesT7 aimoepbere of 
the Msid&n, the |duntotQfl slip back into tbeii graves. 

Jamas, yoongar brother to Alexander Colvin, and 
twelve 7s^ jxmior to bis brother, having bees bom 

in 1^63 yonngest, indeed, of sons—bad as a lad 

entered the navy. Leaving it wbDo still a midship¬ 
man, be sailed to Calcotta to join Alexander; and 
from the date of hie arrival there, eariy in the righties, 
nntil the present hour, the ^mily has been directly 
represented in India, in the male line of the younger 
brother, Jatoee, returning later in 1789 to England 
to recover health, found himself present at the taking 
of toe BasriJle. In i bos he married, in Calcutta, 
Maria daughter of William Jaokson, * Attorney to the 
East India Company,’ and 'Raster,' as tbs fnnc- 
rionary was then tamed, to the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta To them in Calcntta, in tbo bosmess bouse 
in Eastings Stoeet, part of which they occupied as 
tbeir own, there was bom on May 29, 1807, thrir 
fourth child ; a son subaequently named John Ruesell, 
who is toe subject of the present Memoir. 

Uke other Anglo-Indian children Jt^n Colvin was 
taken borne at an early age. In 181» he was received 
at Sh Andrews, vrito his eldest brother Basett, in (he 
house of an uncle, Thomas Binny, formerly a mer¬ 
chant in Madras, who had manied Mn. James Colvin’s 
eldest aster. tWe be remained rill 1821, living toi* 
most of the in a bouse now known as Prior's 
Gate, on the south side of South Street, immediately 
adjoining the Pends. The bouse next to it on tho 
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west side is that ‘old inorcbdJ>t’« bouw,’ of which 
It may st one time have formed part, in which 
Andrew Lang tclla aa that Mary Queen of Scots 
aoinotime^j lived when aim aouglit refuge from the 
politics and the pulpits of Kdiubitrgh. Later, ray a 
Hi*. I.ang, it C«uh‘ ui(o I be possea^non of Colonel 
who bad Ihh'D engagid in 174^ on the Hano* 
vet'inn sidv. In ibe ColotHfl's garden stood once a 
solitary tree, known ha Dr. Johiwon's tree, from its 
havLog been mentioneil in Buhveira narrative. About 
tho year J817, being then a bare trunk without 
1>ranchc>s, this relie ivaa uprooted, in tho ugbt of 
John Colvin and lue younger brutlwr, Binuy. 

At St. An<lrew5 the Wl ationdwl as a day echolar 
tho schools of Mr. Waugh and of Mr. Moucur, each 
in thoao day a a gnat local domiuie; and in wae 
enborerl at the UnivorU^'. Mr. Waugh's sclioolhouso. 
which w as pulled down ici 1834, stood immediately 
to the oa^t of the Blackfriara* Chapel, in the preR*nt 
grounds of the Madras College. The site of Mr. Mon* 
cur'a school wa^ on tlm ground knowm aa Gregory’s 
Green (now no Urvon, but a pavfd with cobble* 
atonoH), at the east oml of ^ortli Street, by* the Fisher's 
Gate. This kUs ia now' oeeupie<l by (*oast Guard 
ban'acks. In Feliruary, 18J7, John Playfair being 
principal, John Colvin inscribed his name in the Uni* 
versity hooka At St. Andrews he reinaino<l, aa at the 
other schools which be bad attonJod, a day student; 
wearing the scarlet gow u, bat <laily tradug and re* 
traciog Lie ateps, as he bad done when he carried his 

B 3 
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cUflS booke down South Street to BUckfriare, or 
across Gregory Oreeiu He continued to be a student of 
lie University till iSa i. His mathematical teacher at 
the Unirersity, fiobmt Haldane, afUrwarda Principal 
of St. Mary's Collie, when the lad ™ about to leave 
St Andrews, vouchee under his own hand, on May 9, 
1821, with much profusion of capitals, that ‘during my 
Espeiiencc as a Professor I have but rarely witnessed 
so much strength as well as quieknees of Talent, and 
so much Proficiency exhibited by a Person so young.’ 

In 1841 be loft the Univewity, and went south to 
reside with a tutor in Hampstead, who waa to prepare 
him for Hailey bury. Mrs. Binny had died in 1813 ; 
in 1818 Mr. Binny had left St. Andrews, and his 
nephews had been transferred to the charge of a 
medical man, an acquaintance of their uncle’s. The 
Doctor’s house, known as Hetchpeel House (Hetobpeel 
being, the initiated have it, a kind of tennis), still 
stands in l^orth Sti’eot, little altered bnt for a new 
frontage asd a change of tenants. Tbo Doctor has 
long since moved to a better homa The residence 
at Hampstead was an experience similar to that 
which many Anglo-Indian children undergo, and from 
which not a few, John Colvin among them, turn in 
laUT life with repulsion. To exchange home for a 
pupil room, tbe love of relatives for the salaried affec¬ 
tion of strangers, familiar eurroundings and a congenial 
atmonphere for tbe unknown, often for the dingy, 
aometimes for the disreputable, is the lot of too 
many Anglo-Indian children. To the St. Andrews of 
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hie e&rliev jeaxs^-to the kindly Si. Andrews of hU 
uode'e home—to the sea-blown links where be had 
meatered the mysteries of *dormy,' of ‘stimey,’ of 
' focrsome/ of ‘ the honour,’ to the buoyant waters of 
the northern sea, where he had become an expert 
swimmer, he returned; sa will he scon, with delight, 
when on furlough twenty years later. But of the 
study at Hampstead ho retained little but painful recol¬ 
lections. Fortunately, he had near relatives in London, 
whom he visited in the holidays, and who kept an 
occasional eye on tbo lad. 

He entered Hsdloybury in Among his eon- 

temporaries were Sir Frederick Halliday, the late Sir 
Robert Hamilton, Sir Charles Trovdyan, Sir Henry 
Ricketts, and Mardn Gubbine. ‘ 1 was a man of 
many acqu^tanees,’ he wrote in later years, ‘and 
somewhat gadding and Hccial habits; all my work 
being done at night. You may do a good deal at 
H^leybury if you set yourself to it steadily,' ho 
added; writing doubtless from his own expeiienee. 
He passed out of Haileybury in 1S25 at the head of 
bis term, carrying off the honours of his year in 
olae^os and mathoTnatics; though in Persian, a lan¬ 
guage in which be bocaroo afterwards proficient, ho 
seems to have met with no moaked success. He 
sailed to India in the ‘Clyde’ in October, 1825, 
teaching it on March 9, 1826. His father bad left 
Calcutta ehortly before John Colvin sailed from Eng¬ 
land Passing rapidly throngh the College of Fort 
William, where be distinguished himself in Persian, 
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be atUehcel before the close of « an 

to Mr. (later SirWilliam) Macoa^hten, the 
Rcvl>*livat tbftttimc of the Oompaay’s obief Coort of 
Api<«l in (.ycutta, vith whose name hie own was to 
Woio«* efoysi l}' a.« 80 dato< 3 . In the following year, on 
Mav 10, I><27. little in<ire than twelve Tnonthe after 
hiM arrivRl in Inaia.wben a few days nmler twenty, 
hi‘ iiiarri.-.!. Tu his father, and probably to hia 
frU'iMb, it sooiiit'^l too early; hot hfu-loag happinesa 
Ihc soundness of hie judgment Hie wife 
was Rinnia Sopliia, a daughter of tho Bererend 
W'«'teiiliftll Sneyd, at that time Vicar of Newohurch, 
in the Isle of Wight When Mr. Colvin met her, 
slio wa.** living with her brother, Major Henry 3 neyd, 
Couiuiandant of tb(* Governor-General’s Bodyguard. 
She -lurvivoj her husband many years, dying in 
duly i«K2, at the age of seventy-five; full of years, 
aud Imply in all that should accompany old age. 

Aftvr iwrv lpg an apprenticeship in the Bengal Pro- 
viue« (if Chittaek and in the Muhainmadan State of 
Haidar/b^d in tliC Deccan, Mr. Colvin found himself 
agmn in in Calcutta, wheia he filled aubordinate 
pontsin tlic Bvcrotaiiat offices, till In he was made 
.SocrHaiy to tho Bengal Board of Bevenne. He bad 
(luanwhiin been deputed to inquire into an outbreak 
Wah&li fanaticism at B/Lrieat, in the neighbour¬ 
hood uf Calcutta; and bad dietinguisbed himself, 
as a uieniber of the Educational Committee, in the 
raJikn of thoRc who under the guidanos of Macaulay 
wtvr cnileavguring to displace Oriental in favour of 
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‘We«t«rD lABtruotioii. In M&rch, 1655, be was selected 
by liQxd Auckland, on bis arrival in India, to be bis 
Private Secretary. Beturnlng *wibk Lord Auckland 
in the epring of 1H43 to Kngland, he remaned there 
till Septerober, 1H45, when he left it for the last time. 
He was sent, on his return to India, to Ncp&l. re* 
Heving Captdun (aftciwaixle Sir Henry) Lawrence as 
ResIdGnt at the Court of Hbiilinfindu. In the end of 
1646 be succeeded Captain (aftorwarda Sir Henry) 
Durand aa Coinuiissioner of the Teoaeserim Provinces 
in Burma. From tbenee, in tbo close of 1848, he 
was recalled to Calcutta, and took bis seat on the 
Bench of the Company’s Chief Appellate Court, where 
twenty .two yeais eavHoi' be bad begun ofHdal life 
as Assistant to the R^^trar. On the death of Mr. 
Thomason be was selected by Lord DalhouMo to be 
the Lieutenant-Goveimor of the North-West Provinces. 
There, in the midst of bis loboore, the Mutinies 
burst on him in 1857. On Soptembor 9 of that year 
be closed bis life in the Fort of Agra. 

Mr. Colvin e career in India coin»de» with the later 
and 6nal stages of the long oouise of opeiaUons which 
brought the Peninsula from Cape Cumoiin to the 
Indus under the Hag of ^e East India Company. 
Tbo making of British India was still, duiing much of 
his cai'cer, tho chief business of the Oovemuieni. The 
main questions of intei'est in public oHices, in the 
Jouimals, and in pamphlets and reviews, were tUI 1848 
those of warlike enterpriee, or of foreign policy. In 
the decade preceding his arrival the Nopil war had 
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piftoed vitbin the Company's ^be Him&Iajan 

proviiices of G&rbw^ asd ICnraiun, and & long stretch 
of Suable forest at the foot of the HiioiUyas. Lord 
Hastii^gs had put an end to the confederacy of the 
great Marithi States^ had dispersed the Pind^/s, and 
bad secured the peace of Central India The Tenasserlm 
FrOTince, Arakan, and Assam bad been acquired by 
the Company; Bbartpur, bitberto bolieved inTincible, 
bad fallen. The Sikh kingdom in the Punjab, the 
Amirs of Sind, and the Court of Oudb were in idad 
the chief represontatiyee of native rule in Northern 
and Western India Before Mr. Colyin died, be aaw 
Lahore, Eaidaiib&d in Sind, and Lucknowannezed, and 
the geographical limits of India coterminous with the 
India of the Company. The needle of apprebeosion was 
henceforth no more subject to disturbance from storms 
in the Peninsula, but continued steadily to point, as 
in Mr. Colvin’s day it bad for a time pointed, to the 
North-West frontier and to the regions beyond it. 

While Mr. Colvin saw the close of this epoch of 
Indian history, he was himself identihed with the era 
which succeeded it. We can see now that with the 
Skoqnisition of Oudh, in.i the East India Company 
had done Us work. The Company, and the great 
instrument which bad served it, became thenceforth 
impediments to progress. The Indian Empire, once 
formed, with boundaries approximate to those of the 
great empires of Russia and China, could only be 
repi escnted by the Crown. The old Sepoy aimy, with 
iU numbers, its pt^adices, the position which It occu- 
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piod in n&tWc con 3 idcntioii, and tbo defcronco Rhown 
to it by its motors, couM not bavo beon longer 
tolerated. It was the etnbletn of BraLinan supremacy: 
as the Kinperor, who was dozing biz Ust hours away 
in Delhi, was the symbol of htuhainmadon dontinioo. 
These pi’ctessions were inconsistent with the para* 
mount rule of a foreigner, cstabHsbcd throughout 
India. If tbero was to be free el1>ow*roo7n aud an 
open field for tbo play of KngHsh furces, it was an 
imperative that these should disappear as that tbe 
Company should be dissolved. But in such 

ideas would bavo been scouted. M'hen Mr. Colvin 
first entenhi tbe public service tho old traditions of 
tbe Company were still those by which the country 
was adnimistore<l. The press was not free. Tbe* 
interloper, at the will of tlio authorities, might be 
hustled out of the country. Government schools, out¬ 
side tho Presidency towns, were unknown, Xnstruetiou 
in the Boglhdi language was given only by TuiK'don* 
arlcs or by the School Book Society. Tbe native of 
Imiia was excluded from public employ, other than 
that of the most subordlnato kind. Tbo procedure 
of tbe Company's Coartn, and the lav,* admioistere<] 
by them, were a terror to all but tho evil-doer. 
Appeals from tlio CompanyV Courts, in suite to which 
European British subjeots were partU'S. lay not to tho 
Company's chief Court of Appeal, but to the Supreme 
Court, representing tho Crown. Before Mr- Colvin 
died, the Frets had been freed, railways had been 
Opened, pouts and telegraphs had been cstabliehed. 
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tho EDglisbinan bfid boon brought withia the Jutb- 
iliction of tho CompaBy’iJ Civil Appeliftt« Courto. 
The fouD<latton« had been eecnteiy laid of ao ©xoculive 
and a judicial Jiativo civil service. Engliah education 
)iad l«cn vigorously introduced. The system of nomi¬ 
nation by which lie hftd entered India had been con¬ 
demned, ond fhoLidian Civil Servicoliacl been thrown 
rj}»en to e<mipetition. 

With th(r nmvemoat which bad brought all this 
Ui pAM hu had been from the first connected. He 
ha^i Ueii always, sailAcaulay put it of hit bi'Othoc-in- 
law, tho Jntlian civilian TrsvoJyan, on the side of 
jnipntveitKut. Hih sympathies were with progreas and 
rNlIghU’timcnt; Ida iViends were those who looked, 
liko hjinsylf, Iwyoud tbo epoch of inlernal wars, beyond 
till* India rf ^VrlIcBIcy, to a time which lay far ahead 
of them, to the verge of which Dalhousio conducted 
thvin, and which tlicy were oonbled by faith to foresee. 
KIphihHtuiic, Malcolm, and hlotcalfo among bis seniors, 
Tliomasoo and Truvulyan aniosg contemporaries, were 
men after his own heart. They wore all of them 
far m advanec of their day; their aims methods 
wpTti of the present hour. From Lord Amherst to 
LonI (.^anoiiig, though a century seema to divide their 
wvcrtl tcTuiH of ofHco, is but twenty* eight years. If 
iHiK anti iK,^6 an* a cycle apart, and if the ideae of 
I though they may differ in extent, aro identical 
in <!irfCtiuD with those of it is IskTgoly because 
of tlie labours of that group of the Company's servants 
<if whom Mr. Colvin was not the least conspicuous. 



CHAPTER III 
Eariv Yeahs 

Tks AdEninifttriktion of Lord Amhoi‘«t vfm clrAwlnj; 
to ft 0I086 wheo» in Mr. Colvin landed tn India. 
P'or the moment there wae pcaoo, wliioh it would be 
Lord WiUi&in Bestinch'H out to preeervo. Calcutta 
eome time before bed been iltitterod by&n outliroak 
of laut'my at Benookpur in the ranks of the 47th 
Xft^ve Infantry. But this waa foi’gotten in de¬ 
light at the fall of the great fortress of Bliartpnr. 
More recently, Cbaunnghi hod been diseueeing the 
terms of the treaty of Yand&bu, whicb had extended 
the dag to territories beyond tbo Bay of Bengal. 
With that treaty, India enterod on the iast period of 
peace which it was to exyoy during tlio dnl half 
of the century. In the course of tbo drst ton years of 
Mr. Colvin's lesidenco in the country, quoaUons of 
a class to wbiidi hitbeiio but little attention had been 
paid began, for tho first time, to attain some promt* 
nence. Instruction of tho nativos of India in the 
English language, ^0 general employment of nativee 
in higher and more tesponublo grades of admlnistra” 
tioQ, theix adequate I'emuneratron, schemes of retrench- 
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m«it, the drafting of a code of eiimioal law, the sarvey 
and Mttlement of the North-Wcrt Provinoee, bocaine 
Bubjeett of diacusaion. But before he could take part 
in them, it wm ncceeaarj for Mr. Colvin to serve 
the prerorihed course of apprenticeebip, and to gain 
some experience of the people in the interior of the 
country'. 

For a few ii3onth«, as Ae^Unt to Mr. WUliam 
Macnaghirn, he was subjected to the drudgery of 
auniinariaing and of making ^- 4 ^$ of the intermin- 
able Ih'ocewlinge of which the record of appeal oases 
ill Uh> (‘oiiipany’s Cliief Court was compoeed. Plead- 
ingH and counterpleadings, precedents and rulings, 
the siilvtaiioe and tho text of exhibite, evidence, oral 
and documentary, wore recited at length in these Pro- 
coediuga with prolixity dear to the law elsewhere, 
but pi\>cioaa to the Indian aa bis own soul. They 
conMituWd a Darrative and digest of the case from 
its tirst iuception in some pestilent bamboo brake, to 
the looment when it was to be finally submitted for 
the deeiKion of the half-dozen English gentlemen who 
dowl on the benches of tbo Company's Chief Appellate 
Court, These Proceedings were inscribed on rolls; 
written, like the roll of S^ekiol, witbin and without. 
Tboy stretobed, when at full length, over yards. A 
lellow labourer in that ungrateful acre, Sir Frederick 
Halli<iay, noted, not without envy, the instinct with 
which his colleague seized on material points, rejecting 
at unce what was irrelevant, rapidly bringing out Che 
tHSucK, ami grouping round each the arguments bearing 
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oxx it From tbig hbour, not b&rren only go fftr as 
it familjarizgd him with the vernacular, Mr. Colvin 
waa released early in 1827 hy orders to proceed to the 
disliiot and station of Cuttack, on the Bay of Bengal, 
which with his wife he reached in February of that 
year. 

When Mr. Colvin commenced his acUve career, he 
was yet in his twentieth year. At that time those 
who know him describe him as a fiank-Iooklng lad, 
standing well over six feet, and eonspicuonsly erect. 
Under a quantity of fair* hair lay a broad expanse 
of forehead, indicative of marked capacity. Brown, 
eager eyes which never i^ed to look you in the 
face; an expressiozi of alert intelligence; a mouth of 
which the linos indicated great firmness, a straight 
nose, a squaie jaw, and a well-moulded chin complete 
the sketch of his features. 

Throughout life he waa rather grave and reserved 
in demeanour, except to intimate friends. But under 
the independence of his Scotch descent, and a certain 
restraint of manner which guarded him from ill-con¬ 
sidered intimacies, bo concealed great warmth of heart, 
and a rare capacity for friendship. Among his intimate 
firieods the strength of his afiections, Lis misulfishDess. 
his considerate regard for others, and the loyalty of bis 
nature gained for him a degree of attachment which is 
conceded to few. But in every somety in which as time 
passed he found himself, hie powers of conversation and 
his stores of information secured him coi’dial ‘A'elcomp. 

'It is now thirty years ago,’ said Mr. (a^ex*wards 
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Sir Henry) Rickelto. on % public occc^ at a 
date, ‘ that a Wr, handfioroc yoong fellow, fall of Ufa 
and full of alalitv. came and joined me as an Aaeistant 
in Cuttack- We had boy Judges in tAose days, as well 
as 1.0V juagistralcsi and be joined me’ (Ur. lUcjkettB 
was at lliat time Jodge of CotUck) 'as my Assistant 
1 am afiaiil I eannot say what he learned there from 
the acting Judge *, bnt I recollect that we Uved happily 
togi ibcr for a few months, when be left me to go as 
an As^tant to Hmdaritdd.’ The fiundsbip thus 
formiil in bis fir?^t disttict with Sir Henry Ricketts 
was ODO which Uiroughout life never ^Ued his young 
AnstHtaiit. To their first dis&ict, where they were sent 
ati la«U on comiueiicing Indian life, many, like him, 
loc»k Uck tlirougbowt their career with an affection 
which no sulvotjuent scene can shara There, unless 
tlifV M'fTu singularly onfortimate, they first met from 
thedr M.uion with that welcome and that geserons 
li<#pitality which is sUU characteristie of India. It 
was thon that they first tasted independence, and were 
uDtru^tc'l With publie rcsponubili^ea Their first ex* 
perivneo of an Indian c<dd weather, and of Indian 
sjKitt, ie probably linked with the marshes, the jangles, 
or tbo ravines of their first district. From that time 
tbev iM'gan to study the character of the people among 
wiiom tlwir lives were to be pawed, to gain some 
iu.*ight into tlKiir points of view, to acqoire sympathy 
with them in their trials and struggles. 

As the sliulowa of evening steal upon (hem in later 
yvazs, many turn with peculiar teodemess to the 
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brightness of ib*t monimg i&ndscapo. There rise 
&roimd them the (luek-ecsttered groves in trbich they 
have spent in tent-life such plesMDt hoars. fVr oDi 
SAody Btretobes He cold in the morning mist; 

^ent wftstcs, the thread of a river xnnds its gleaming 
way. They stand by the vUlsge threshing-floor, Hsi- 
oning to the talk of the country folk. There reaches 
them the Bvreet scent of the boiling sugar-jnice, the 
droning of the uneasy sugar-mUh the plMoUve stri¬ 
dency of the Persian water-vrheeL Urchins, shouting 
flom their platforms above the high crops, wage un¬ 
equal war the livelong day agiunst the mischievous 
parrot and the conte&dous crow. Infinite movement 
plays on the surface of the green sea of wheat. 
Under a dust-laden canopy, as the hours draw on, 
toe ahifUng files of eattb move slowly home, in the 
eye of the setting sun. But with the brief twilight 
comes a great bosh upon the coontty side. Among 
interlaced branches sAd toe ficckcd shadows of their 
foHago, too silent moonlight sleeps on the white tent 
roofs. Jl passing breeae whispers presently of coming 
day; somewhere among the leaves a righ responds to 
it; Kature, with a rustle in tU her plumago, awakes. 
With the first dawn, rosy blushes momeutartly flush 
and fade in the pearly sky; (hen, the sun leaps up in 
his ardour. 

Few, without vital feelings of del^bt, roeaU these 
first impres^Ds of Indian His. The landsoape varies 
with the latitude Bui what rarely varies is toe 
consecration given to the landscape by youth, and the 
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in ^hioh i» visioned tto light thot never wne 

nor wjU bo. . - . » la 

Mr. Coh-in ihrougbctit life reUmed f«t hold of 
tho friontJs vhom bo made io hie firtt dietnet. In 
Mr Hickutto bo found the sympathy and the good 
rcUow.l.i|> winch to his final hour never ftuled him. 
VnntlKT friend he made tbero was the Commmeioner. 
Mr Pakciibam, who a UtUe Uter became Private 
S,«retory to Lord William Rontinck. But Mr. Colvui 
was not b. rt-main beg in CutUck. In the close of 
1K27 he M'Bfl tranaforred to Haidartb^ in the Doooan, 
ilio capital of tiic Oominiona, as second As- 

to Mr. Byain MarUD. who was at that time the 
( Vmiiaiii s IWsidynt there. It was a fai- cry for the 
young coupte from Cuttack, tlie journey being first 
by Koa to ilai>uliijatam, and thence by palankeen to 
tliLir lU'stination. 

Tho atfaii'e of Haidarfbia had engaged the Govem- 
muht of luiUa*8 doao attention smee 1820. Its finances, 
from caiisw* which need not be now entered into, were 
iu disorder. W'ith a view of replacing them in equi¬ 
librium it bail boea agroed that tho Resident should 
W allowed a power of mtorferenee in the adminiatro- 
lioD of the State which rocalifl recent eeperimenta in 
a lt*i« niuoLc Mulmniinadan country. The Reeidenl 
Mio, iiutruoted to ‘employ bis advice and influence 
tor the us(aiJi»liUteut of tho prosperity of tbs Kinim a 
doiuliiions and the happiness of his subjects ; and in 
liiiit ^i«w to direct bis attention to the following 
iuiiutary control over the internal admmie- 
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ti’adoQ of tho coiinU7; accurato aooounts of all estab- 
lubmenta, recelpto, and expoDditcro ; tbe correotion of 
abuses, and proper distributioa of jnstice; die reduc¬ 
tion of expense; the amelioration of the revenue 
system, induding tbe customs and dniice levied on 
commerce ; the improvement of reeouroee ; tbe extlnC' 
tion of debt; the effideocy of tbe troops retained, and 
tbe discharge of Huch as were uselees.’ On assuming 
office at Haidaribfid in 1821, shortly after the issue 
of these lostmctioDB, Sir Charles Metcalfe bad given 
vigorous effect to them. Among other measures he 
had arranged for the assessment and settlement of the 
land revenue for a definite term of yeam, with the 
village eommunities themselves, and without any 
intermediate agoncy of farmer or middleman. The 
sphere of this arrangement was limited to the Northern 
Division of Hoidaribid. This was the work in wbioh 
Ml’. CoWin, as seoond Assistant to Mr. Byam Moitin, 
found himself engaged from tbe dose of 1827 till he 
returned to Calcutta in tbe latter half of 1830. Tbe 
Besident'e first Assistant Mr. Edward Kavenshaw, 
who also became a life-long fnoiid, was three years 
his senior. He received Mr. Colvin and bis young 
wife on thw arrival, and it was in his house that 
their first child, a son, was boim. Mr. Byam Martin 
the Besideni was a man devoted to books, and of 
extensive reading ; a man, tbeveforo, not uncongenial 
to his second Assistant. 

Mr. Colvin was employed chiefly in tbe work of 
assessing land revenue. The joint tenure, which is 
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the life of tho ogrUultuml community 

„ lU U,1 Ucn Z ..icle in Hnidarfbii ^ 

»o,,amto]y and entered mto ^ 

„«n -liHlinot engegemenu for Urn dxeoharge of^ 
„f U-,.i mvenuc. Thue f 
r„,-.i,.il.iUly lied destroyed; tlie vJlago he^- 

v>-lo. v,d,..tlKT of election or by deecent were th 
).«,! r,.i,r,.«mutiv... of e«h viUngo community bed 
IK...1I put neido. Tho coUoeting officer had to doU, 
uot with one or two headmen in a 
n hoKt of ^eparnw cultivatoi-a. ColleciioM M 
It,to amarx. land roveoQM bad to be reduced. 
1 „ tbo a.Mlnirtion of joint responiibUity, ai^d m m 
influi.‘nco of tbo village beadmen. Mr. 
tVdvJT; iiau vcd,eixtl convinced the Ueeident that he 
]m\ found, the key to ell difficiiltiea This had been 
a,.arcl»‘'l for in th« uinounl of tho uaaceeincnto, in the 
jiiit,«itvofjintivocollectOPi. anywhtro but in neglect 
of the’ organic Htnictuto of th« village commumly. 
Looking i<‘lnw the auifacc, Mr. Colvin eatiefiod him. 
^tlf. and ultimately wit4e«od Ur. By am Martin, that 
tlii‘ ay»tciii of joint village leepoaaibility and the aer. 
via# of tilo headmen lourt be reverted to. The eyetom 
in force dlMolvwl the tio which bound the village 
i.tgi'llH r, xo that each inoinhcr wa# left to the in- 
sufheii ncy of hix own re8onrc«. It relieved, on the 
othor hand, the headmen from all reapoiuribility for 
lilt. iH'rfonuauce of functions whieli, in native eyes, 
are jiist i*arablo from tbeir oftice, and for which they 
coDtinucil to receive wmuneiation. It rendered tho 
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interests of oncii cuJ^vator diatinot frora, if not an- 
t4g;onUtic to the viDage community, as a whole. In 
liou of the common spirit of attachment, which unites 
such a community to its headman, it eubatUuted 
a seldah detachment. It left in unfavourable seasons 
no common rosources to meet diifiouliioa. The system 
of sottlement with viUag;o communities which Mr. 
Colvin introduced into Haidardb&d is identical with 
the system adopted six years later in the North-West 
Provinces, and after wards in the Pucyab. 

Mr. Oolvin arrived, is the oouise of bis short expeii- 
ence at Haidar&b&d, at anothoi* important ooncludon, in 
which be an^upated tho actual ooune of SoUloment 
adoiinistration in Upper India. ' Mctoalfe/ ho wrote 
in j H50, a little later, ‘ has taken up tho cudgels for the 
propriety of minute inquiry and seltlomont in Be VSQUO 
assessments, in the most praiseworthy stylo. I am 
not an advocate for tho Qovernment officers managing 
directly and permanently with my old cronies the 
cultivating ryots themselves. But that, as a pre- 
liminai’y to any kind of management, the lands and 
sepai'ate dolda of a village should bo measured, and 
the scale of rate domandable on them be determined, 
seems so obviously true, as a rule to bo observed in 
our own territoiles, whore all instruments, ineaua and 
applica^OQs are our own, that 2 wonder at ita bmng 
dieputod. The work may bo alow, but H is to be 
hoped that our Empire will bo long. That pi^ogross 
IS necessarily slow is no good reason why progress 
should not be made at all.' All teils, though obvious 
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ui i«94, l)CcaUKC it lias been made the rule of practice 
idncQ WM in hot dispute in That the 

young iVa^ietant nt Haidauihfid, who was still in his 
twvnty-tliird year, aliould have obtained s fine graap 
of it, iK proof to >s*Iiat account he had turned hia 
ojt)Kirtuaitks aiitong his cronies, the cultivating ryote. 

K<*foro \\v lp(t Knidordb&d an incident oceurred 
whiidi mu^t have given him no little annoyance. He 
Lwl rotadved from h\a cliiof, the Kesident, Mr. Byam 
Martin, notliing but kindness; be woe indirsctly to 
prove the uicans of causing Mr. Maitin’s tiansfar from 
liU eherge. Studeute of Indian history know well 
the <iU(ksl pagea devoted to discussion of the claims 
of Sir William Huud>old and the house of Paimer and 
* o. It is no part, happily, of tJiis Memoir to recoil 
tin Hk. Tlkcy bebmg to a class of incident which is 
ic/ly familiar to tljoar conversant with life in the 
Ka»t The advimturvr who sets himself up in on 
(•riruUl Ktalc U))dcr powerful protection, who hopes 
tu reap a rlelt harvest from hnaucial dealings with it, 
Olid who findkt that one nerds & long spoon if one is to 
nu\i with ail Kaslrm potentate, is aa well known ia 
i airo ajiil in Tunis as in Koidai’ihid. Some maJee, 
'<omc' iifor their fortunes. Now it is the European 
who ojectod; now, the Oriental despot. There is 
5 >ir \S iIJiam Kumhold, and there is Xsmdil P&aho. 
Jn the jui-^cnt mbtence, the Niafim pro vailed, and the 
houNC of i'eUmcr & (was discomfited, It fell, in 
iH.jc, with a great craah, bringing with it to the 
}<i»jund many leading films in Calcutta. From the 
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<lust &nd debris of ite fall arose controversies and dU- 
cussioQS without end. Bankruptcies, Uw proceedings, 
claixDA and counter-clums, pemphLeta, naiTstlvee, 
obsrges, esplanations*^ whole literatui'e grew round 
the dismal subject, The personality of the Governor- 
General became engaged in it The members of the 
Supreme Council were divided over it, Bcfoia it wa»< 
finally laid to reet, the Board of Control bad dragged 
the Conrt of Directors before the King’e Bench to 
answer to a writ of hraodamue. Little wonder, then, 
if the figure of an Indian Mhnsbi is found at work 
in the innermost maza 

The Besidcxit'e confidential f^ative Secretary was 
accused by the trusteed of Messrs. Palmer & Co. of 
various acts of comiption. To esamlue these charges, 
the Besident’s two Assistants, with a third ofHcer, 
were formed into a Committee. As inquiry proceeded, 
the Munshi appealed for protection to bis master^ 
Mr. Marlin responded by dismissing from their posts 
two of tho pi'oaeoutoiS; English ofhceis in the service 
of the This should have piovcd sufiicicnt 

atis aufc intCvsss^. But, as the Indian phrase goes, 
the Mdnshi’s ikbiii was bad*, bis luck bad turned. 
When the Committee's finding against the Mdnshi 
was sent, with the record, to tho Supreme Govern- 
ment, the Resident, inspired possibly by his underling, 
combated bheir conclusions. But, when your tkhdl is 
bad, you may as well throw up the sponge. Whether 
you aro a Miiglial Emperor, or a m<!re Mdn&hi, your 
hour has come. The Supreme Government agreed 
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Tritli the Committee, and condemned the Milnshi to 
dismlssaL The Eeeideut was traDsfenod to an equiva¬ 
lent |>ost eleewhei^; his judgment merely, not hie 
integrity, being in question. The officers whom be 
had so summarily dismissed from their employment 
were re-instated. Then, for reasons unconnected 
with the inquiry, the bttle group at Haidnribdd was 
scattei«i For the corpuscles which form the life¬ 
blood of British society in India are always in a etate 
of dicnlation. Were it otherwise, the vitality of the 
whole body would perish. They are continually being 
pumped from the centre to the exU’emities, from the 
extremities finding their way back to the centre. 
While hir. Maitin went north to Delhi, Mr. Colvin 
returned to Calcutta; Mr. Eavenshaw travelled west¬ 
ward to Nfigpnr. 

Lord William Bentinck had succeeded Lord Amherst 
aa Govemor-Geucral. The Ni2&m, under whom the 
Northern Brovincea of Hafdar^bfid bad been made over 
to British administration, was dead. Tho accession 
of a new Kiz^m gave to the successor of Lord 
Amhcret an occasion of abandoning a system towards 
which neither he nor his masters were favourably 
disposed. The post held by Mr. Colvin was abolished; 
and in July, he retraced bis steps by Maaoli- 
patam to the capital, whero be was to pass the next 
seven years of his life. 

He was appointed an Assistant in the Revenue and 
Judicial Department, first for a few months under 
Holt Mackensie, prc-tdarM/rn nomen in Indian Land 
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Revenue annala, and then undei' his former friend 
of the Sadr Court, Mr. Willi&m Macnaghton. ‘I owe 
my appointment to Macnaghten,' he wrote to hia 
friend RavcDsbaw. *I have succeeded in my main 
object of securing, if fate enables me to retain it, 
a useful interval of leisure before being lost in the 
labour and detail of an oxocutive appointment/ 
During 1831 Mr. Colvin remtuned an A.ssistant in 
the Judicial and Kovenne Dopartmenta, of which tbo 
Deputy Secretory, his immediate superior, was ill*. 
James Thomason. Him Mr. Colvin was to see more 
of when in tho Upper Provinces m 1K38 and 1H39, 
and eventually to succeed as Liouieoant^Qovomor. 

In Koveinber, 1831, be found himself nominated 
for the second time to conduct an inquiry. This 
time it was not a I^I^shi who was the culpiHt, but 
a body of Bengal peasantry. Tho story illustintes 
the many-sided life of India. It would bo well if it 
illustrated no more. Unhappily it also exposes the 
carelessness of British oiHeiaU ^ the venal character of 
the native police \ the despair of tho villager, in vain 
trying to obtain a hearing; his reeklcssnose when he 
can get so redress; finally bis violence, ending in his 
ruin. The episode has an Interest of its own> because it 
is a plant of a growth which eventually overshadowed 
many a Mabommedaa homestead is the adjoining 
province of Behav. Though this rod was rooted out, 
seeds of the same planting were oairied to the moun¬ 
tains on our distant North-Western frontier, where 
they were to become a vigorous forest. Thcooe thirty- 
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three jeen l&ter would ieeae e host of ermed men to 
ebdUeuge ChrutiAO sopremacj. More livee would be 
loet> fiercer eoofiict would be engaged, enother enquiry 
would be needed, before the Web^bl movement and 
the Vfahibi fa&etice, whose outbreak in B&rfiset took 
Mr. Col^ there isNoyenber, 1831, could be regarded 
as h&Ting been disposed of. ^le frciU of the teach¬ 
ing of Sajyid Ahmad, the apostle in India of the 
Wahibi tenets of U^e creed of Islim, were mnular in 
kind In Bgriaai, if not of equal abundance, to the 
later bazrest in Sit<ua 

* The preaching of Sayyid Ahmad in 1 8 io- 3 d/writes 
Six William Hunter in The Indian Mvsulmans, 
'passed unheeded by the British autboritiee. He 
trareieed one l^vinca with a retbaoe of devoted 
disdples, conyerted the populace I7 thousands to his 
doctrine, and established a r^ular system of eode- 
aiastucal UxaUon, dsiJ goyemiDent, and apostolical 
Bucceeuon. Meanwhile, onr officers collected the 
reyeune, administered justice, and paraded onr troops, 
altogether unsuspiciona of the great religious move¬ 
ment which was surging around them. From tb^ 
uncoDsdousoess they were in 1831 rudely awakened.’ 
Among the disdplse of the new Apoatle in Calcutta 
was one known to his fellowu as Tli 4 Mian, to the 
authoritdes as Mir Hisir AU. This man had b^n life 
as a small cnlUvator. It was whispered that he had 
been leader of a robber gang. He drifted in course 
of time to Calcntta. where he became a wresder. 
Thence he pased into the service of one of the large 
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landed proprietors, who kept caeh in liia pay a retinoe 
of fwaobbocklen. The bnsijiess of these bullies 
vss to break each other's heads over their masters’ 
disputes^ whenever a boundary question or the right 
to a plot of land had passed beyond the power of 
argument. This oocapatson brought TlUi Mian, who 
was an expert at it, within the four walls of one 
of the Company'a jula. The experienee seems to 
bare led to a distaste for engaging in other peoplo's 
quaitels. On his release he took ship to Mecca, 
where salvation awaited him. For Sayyid Ahmad met 
him; made him a disciple, and sent him back an 
Apostle to India. Ue preached the Wahabi tenets to 
the north and east of Calcutta Many adhered to the 
Apostlesome donbted \ others made a scoff of him, 
Sut Apostles are not to be lightly scofTod at Titii 
Mian, though now enlisted in the service of a divine 
master, bad not forgotten the cunning of the right 
hand which bad been once raised in ear^y interests. 
Hence the nnmber of his followen waxed daily. 
Then the landed proprietors began to hear of it. 
They lifted op their eyes, and beheld Tit 4 Mian with 
a large following. Complsdnts reached them from 
their tenants of forrible convei^ns and rude lan- 
gu^e. ^le matter seemed to them of queetionable 
issue to tbs Apostle and Lia foUowera \ but, to them¬ 
selves. pecnniarily promiang. Each landed propHetor 
adopted the method which be preferrcil in disposing 
of these complaints; to Ktshen lH Rdi the more 
excellent way appeared (o be a tax upon Wah&bl 
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beards. IVo and a half rupees per beard was hie 
figuit!. j^shcn Ml B&i knew that he had no more 
right to require two and a half rupees from Hth 
Mian’s chin, iha-n be had the right to employ the 
arm of Tit 4 Mian in breaking heads over bouD> 
dary disputes. But the Bengali landlord oared for 
none of these things. Boards, among 'Wahibis, are 
as numei'ona as chins; and apostles who wish to 
promulgate new tenets on old lands must pay for 
the privilege of disturbing the soil That was the 
point of view of Eishen lil E£i. It became in 
a short space of time, aftei* an interview with EiBhen 
]i\ K£i, the point of view also of the Oindu In¬ 
spector in cha^e of the Police Division. Wabfibie 
wsumly didei’ed iinm it; and contending that the 
impost was not included in the Company’s Kegola- 
tionsi proceeded to put their view before Mr. Alos- 
ander, the magistiute. 

The inquiry dragged on from June sy to Septem¬ 
ber a, prccisoly as it should not have been allowed 
to drag. Prom the Magistrate, clearly, there was no 
redreas to be obtained. So Tith Mian and his fol¬ 
lowers marched off to CaJoutta to lay their case before 
Mr. Alezander'e superior, the Oommisuocar, Mr. Bar- 
well. The Commissioner was absent on tour. They 
bad to I'etum to B&visat, where every hair of their 
obins was numbered. Then they felt that they had 
oxhausted all legal methods of redress, and that 
nothing remained bnt to meditate vengeance. Un¬ 
comfortable symptoms began to show themselves in 
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Bixis&t Laiided proprietors and PoUeo ^pectore 
were not sure that a zealot was such a mine of 
profit as he had seemed to them. ‘l?**rom June 27 
Mr. AJeicander.’ wrote tho Court of Diroctore later! 
‘had been constantly wajmed by unuiiatakablo si^rne 
of the ooming storm, but failed to provide for It.’ 
On November d it descended on his head. 

The zealots had be^on to assemble in great nmn- 
bere. By November 6 they had gathered. They 
began their operations, in the time-honoured way 
m which the Muhammadan in India declaree war 
against hia Hindu brother. They seized and killed 
a cow, epriukhng the blood over tho walU of a Hinda 
temple, and banging up the carcass in front of that 
building. Then, a Brahman was killed. With tho 
slaughter of a cow and a Brahman, vongeanoe had 
begun prosperouely. The Hindus tuaiicd out to 
oppose Titd Mian and hie host Another Brahman 
was claimed by vengeance. From Noveuiboi- H to 
10, tho word of bis Lord and of Tit6 Mian grew 
mightily. Parties wew especially sent out to lay- 
hands on all Police Inspectors. Kishen Ul Rfii may 
have paid a visit to Calcutta about that fcima Mv. 
Alezandw appeared on November 15 with a few 
Calcutta militia and a body of police. Him, as was 
meet, the Wahibis speedily routed, with loss of killed 
and wounded; and now vengcanco should have felt 
herself satisfied. Tho magistrate of the adjoining 
district, Krislmagar, Mx. E. D. Smith, came nest day 
on the scene, preceded by a numerous body of police, 
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and bringing with Mm several European Indigo 
planters. After reconnoitring the insargenta, Mr. 
Smith, still precoded doubtless h7hi8 police, rotzeated. 
Three days later came troops; the rioters were 
attacked and defeated; Tltd Mian 'and about fifty 
others’ there and then acbleTod martyrdom. One of 
his disriplea joined him a little later, slMn judicially 
by unbelievers. The jails of Calcutta and of the sur* 
rounding districts were gorged. 

Never waa thei^e a more miserable story. Yet it 
has many parallela The Santil hlU^men, the Deccan 
ryots, were victims of the same imbecility. The 
criminal, in eueb cases, is not the rioter denied 
redress, but the blundering Legislator or the thick¬ 
headed magisUate. Mr. Colvin in his Report wrote:— 

' The eiirirv root of the loisvLief wbloli Ims occurred is 
deep and caouot esaily be removed. Tlie po^rers possessed 
by Zomftidiiv enable them to oxereiee a pet^ jurisdiction 
among their ryots, and to make petty exactions on all kluds 
of pretences. Tbe corrupt character of tbs people and the 
defects of our owo isstrumente peivert our ednniustration 
of justioe, and render it a matter of the greatest uncertainty 
whether we shall arrive at the truth or not to all eases in 
which luen of wealth and indueoce will be injnred by its 
detection. Our conhued intercourse with the people, and 
conieqaeut 4p>onAce of many of their feelings and circum- 
stancte, alicw false representations to be frequently imposed 
on ns with the utmost boldoew and but slight risk of dis¬ 
covery.' 

All which, if not as true in 1^94 as in 1K51, eUU 
represents close approximation to tbe truth. The 
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root of oar difficulties still lies msinly in ‘the dofeete 
of our own instruments snd in our oontinecl inter- 
coersa with the people.’ The powerful landlord, the 
illegal cess, the venal polioe Inspecfcoi', are still at 
their work in India. Thick-headed magiatratos exist. 
Blundering legislators are not unknown. Wild 
schemes are daily hatched below the surface, lorccs 
generate in tho calm atmosphere of British rule of 
which the authorities are absolutely unconsdous. 
The East has an abundant storobousc of her own. 
West and East, coupled, not united, breed frc«h forces. 
What dii^ection all these will take, what is their 
volume or their vitality, none possibly may divine. 
Bash men unloose these elements; leaving it to llioso 
whose business it may be, to take the risk and the 
discredit of explosion. 

As regards intercourse with the people wo aio uut 
one whit more advanced, if indeed wu arc so far 
advanced as in 1^(32. Growing distrust on tlie oi>o 
side is met by growing dislike on the other. But 
the coniipt character of the people and tho defects of 
our own instruments rnay be corrected by a better 
system of education, by improved admiDistration, by 
creating an adec^oately paid native Civil beiwice. 
Throughout the renitunder of his career hir. Colvin 
worked miiformly in this belief. Evom the Lour 
when be left B^r^t he turned his attention un¬ 
ceasingly to the direction in whiob adminfstrativo 
I’emedies might be found for the evils of which be 
had witnessed the oficcte. He threw himself into 
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the c&Qse of Eoglisl) edottiioa. He used « 1 I hU 
infloeace to secure e better clsse of tribunals, 

ftnd to tbat end to improre the stotos of native judges. 
As Lieuteiiant<GoTernor he gAve his first care to riie 
Courts of Justice; and,‘when the tfurinies fell upon 
him, he vfss engaged in a large scheme for the reform 
of his provincial pdliee. His compassion for the 
ignorant impulses of the masses snrTived the shock 
of the Mutinies. He bad seen to what despair men 
might bo driven hj the denial of redress. The impor¬ 
tance had been faiooght borne (o him of dealing at 
once with discontent, and of leaving no permissible 
efihrt untried to detach from their leaders such as 
were vicrims of sincere delusion. At a later date, the 
endeavour to build a bridge of retreat for misguided 
men brought him into sharp coIUsion vrith the 
enpreme Government Whoi be addressed his Pro¬ 
clamation of hUj 25, 1857, to the followers of 
Mangal P^ndi, it is certun that there was present 
to bis mind the lesson brou^t home to it a ^jusrter 
of a century before by the £sta of the disdplee of 
Titfi MiAn, 

His inquiry completed, Hr. Colvin returned to 
Cabutta, whore in 1832 he succeeded Ur. Thomason 
in his post of Deputy Secretary In the Bevenue and 
Judicial Department and remained pxaorising him> 
seif in the routine of a great central office. The 
machinery of the Administratioo, with all its wheels, 
pulleys, rods, and cranks, was working d^y before 
his eyes. To all, such a discipline is useful; but 
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to those -who »t & Uter dMo are thfiZieelTee to hold 
the leinfl of GoTo^unent, it is almost indiepeas- 
able. They tbns familiarise themselves with the prin- 
dplee whioh ooderlie the comduct of aSaim. They 
observe their applicatioo^ and become acguaintod with 
the views of men of experience end abili^ from all 
parts of iidia. They see in what spirit puhUe 
business is hsbituanj approached by those who have 
the condoct of it; in what manner it is handled ; 
whereabouts they may look in a£airs for the line 
which separates the pracdeable from the preferable. 
This kind of work makes of an Indian civilian a full 
man and an acenrate man. Xt is defident only so far 
as it falls to make him s rea^y man. Skite a€aiie, 
while he is thus working out his novitiate, pass under 
his eyes; characten and ritoadons are discussed, 
problems probed; the stir, the complex movement, 
the march of public life in all its variety and ampli* 
tude, goes on before him. Bat be is only a spectator 
of the scenes which are being enacted. One day hs 
will be caUed Qxx>n, poemhly, to snstra a prindpal 
r 61 e. Then it will be well for him if be has for an 
interval exchanged, at some previous x>eriod of his 
career, the pen of a critoc for the part of a performer. 

During those years while acquiring mcch know¬ 
ledge of affairs, Mr. Colrin strengthened his in¬ 
timacy with many who became life-long Mends. 
Poremost amongst these was Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Trevelyan; who, lo bis Memoir, recalls some 
pleasant instances of bis friend's generous self-dis- 
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regard; ‘ the warm and geiual qualities of bis heart, 
be says o£ him, ‘were his crowning excoUenco.' U 
those years, too. be first became scijn^ted with 
Macaulay. ‘The beet way of seeing society bere,’ 
-writes Macaulay to Ms sister, 'is to have very small 
parties. There is a little circle of people whose friend- 
abip I value, and in whose eonvcisation I Uke pleasure: 
tbe Chief Justice, Sir Edward Ryan, my old friend 
Malkin; Cameron and Macleod, the law Gommia- 
sioasrs; Macnaghten among the older servants of the 
Company, end Mangles. Colvin, and John Peter Grant 
among the younger-. These, in my opinion, are the 
flower of Calcutta somoty, wid 1 often aak some of 
them to a quiet diper.* One such dinner is recorded 
in a page of Mr. Colvins Diary, where he notes a 
discussion on Pope’s theory of the ‘ Ruling passio^ 

On the Priday of every week, Sir Geoige Ti-o- 
vcly wr in bis Life of his uncle tells us, a chosen few 
met round Macaulay’s break&et»table to discuss the 
progress which the Law Commistion had made m 
its labonrs; and each successive point which wm 
started opened the way to such a flood of talk, 
legal, historical. poUlicaL and pereonal, that the 
company would at far onwards towards noon over 
tie empty teacups, until an uneasy sense of accumu- 
lating despatch-boxes drove them, one by one, to 
their respective offices. Eduoationsl questions were, 
at that hour, being much discussed. There was 
wai- A ouiraTice between parties which had ranged 
themselves under one or other of two batmei'8. 
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There were the Oneutalietai &Qd the Occidcntalkte. 
The former believed iti the emanoip&tloa of the 
Eastern mind by the study of Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit; the latter trosted onjy to EoglUb ioatruc* 
tion. A Committee of Public InstroeUon had been 
charged with a report to the Government on the 
matter. Of this Committee ^lacaulay was President, 
hlr. Colvin was an ardent znembor, figbtiog in the 
ranks of those w)io advocated English insti'uction. 
Frinsop and Macaulay ' butted one another like two 
IrtiUs/ BUd a critic, later. Finally Macaulay wrote 
a oionster Minute, which carried all before it: and on 
hloieb 7, Lord William Eentinck derided in 

favour of tho Knglisb section. 

Lapao of years baa placed the wisdom of that deolrion 
beyond doubt; but with the lapse of years have arisen 
regrets for the rrcglect of Oriental tcogues, and doubts 
among other pointe as to the value of the instruction 
given in India in the uauio of English education. Great 
strides have been made in England since in. 
the physical srieccos; but to this study few Indian 
students apply themselves- Literature Is more at' 
tractive os being moi'c congenial, and more likely 
to gain romuDorative omploy. Hence, while the 
physical srieuco doBS-rctonis ore neglected, tho native 
Btudeuta crowd round Professors who present 
them to Rosalind in her forest of Arden, or will take 
them with Moses to the fair. Many tbisk that if 
this kind of instruction, when convoyed to the Indian 
mind, is not defective, at least it leaves much to be 
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ae«red. Ife oalb oct tho exercia« of memory, of 
imaginatioa, of literary skill, rather than the faculty 
of reaaoning. It ia oppcsea to that diaciplioe of 
exactness, hy -which imaginative minds are sobered. 
The OoUegea and TTniveraities turn out men who 
deebim in EogHsh with the fatal facility of those 
whose matter ie below the standard of their manner. 
They have equipped thetoeelves with the art of the 
oi-ator and the trick of the joumsJist But, moving 
cn tho surface of things, they come perilously near to 
he ehaxlatans. Their imitative powers arc a snare and 
a etumhling block to them; for to speak otbea* men’s 
thought, in other men's tongues, they have bartered 
their own identity. M'ith fcllow-subjeots from the 
Wwt who are but slightly acquainted with them, they 
pass readily for true metal. But, to those who are 
more famUlar witli them, the defocta of their mentel 
chaiacter seem encouiaged by their tinning. ‘ The 
fact is,' s^d the late Sir Henry M^e, in ono of his 
addressee to the TTniversity of Calcutta, ‘that the 
educated native mind requii-es hardening. That culture 
of the imagination, that tenderness for it which may 
be necessary in the West, is out of place here; for 
this is a society in which, for centuries upon centuries, 
the ima^nation haa run riot i and much of the intel¬ 
lectual weakneas, and morel evil which afflict it to 
this moment, may be traced to imagination having so 
long usurped the place of reason.' Yet, as there was 
division in 1835, so is there a division now. Few 
would propose to recall Arabic or Sanskrit to redress 
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the bftUnce. Bab, o^tiier tn && coQTiaced the 
present edaoetion is si fholt; or thnt there is to be 
found in the ATa^fc soences n better mesne of correcting 
the weskness of the Tndiim nuAd thsn by ligorous 
training in loetspbyaica, or through the bracing 
atmosphere of English literatore. 

Again, ^le neglect, of Eastern tongues baa thrown 
a shadow of reproach on the British GoTemment in 
India, and on its serrants. The Goreminent of India 
is maste r of the eoontry in which the Tedas were first 
hymned, in whiehEUfiaandSaidi aie honsehold names, 
and in which some sixty millions r^ard the language 
of the Prophet of Arabia with idolatry far surpassing 
the Teneration of En glish Universitiea for the dead 
tongues of ancient Europe. That a Government thos 
favoured sboold show itself so indifferent to Sanskrit, 
to Persian, and to Arabic research, is matter of 
unpleasant remark Orientalists in Paris and 

in Yienna. Finally, the whole Muhammadan com- 
monity finds itself gravely prqndiced by the educa* 
tional decrees of the GowTuneot in its struggle, not 
bo advance, but even to nuintmn itself under British 
rule. Before a Mossolman ami turn his atteniion to 
our language, he must, by tbs usago of the society in 
which be moves, have made some progress in Persian, 
and have learned at least to repeat passages fh>m 
the Eorin. By the time that tbeso obligations have 
been disposed of, years have passed; and when he bums 
his attention to Western Literatnre, be finds himself dis¬ 
tanced by his more lightly^nipped Hindu competitor. 
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The tale of Ur. Colvin's earlier jeare m India draws 
to a closa In 1835 he had been advanced to the post 
of Secretary of the Land Bevenue Board. The late 
years had been pleasant. His wife had letumed in 
1833 fi’oni England^ restored to health, after two and 
a half years' absence. He was surrounded by fiiends. 
His work was oongeulal. He bad made for himself 
a foremoBt place in the j anioi ranks of the Civil Service. 
He had gained good oxpehence. His active mind 
divown itself eagerly into all the discussions of his 
day. If his * topics, even in courtship’ bsd not been, 
as HacauJay wrote of his brotber^in-law Trevelyan, 
' etcaci navigation, the education of tbo natives, the 
equalisation of the sugar duties, the substitution of 
the Boman for the Arabic alphabet in tho Oiiental 
languages,' bis mind, like bis friend’s, was ‘ full of 
schemes of moral and political iiupovemeut.’ He 
pj’omlncnt among tho most koon. reformers; always 
forward on the side of all that was liberal The hour 
of compsrativo leisure, too, such as it was, for which 
he had prayed the goda, had been granted him. He 
had made full use of it, and fortune had helped him 
to equip his mind by an opportunity unique in India. 
For his mtimacy with Macaulay must have been 
fruitful, stimulating bis love of reading, and quicken* 
ing his mcotal vigour. To have been one In whose 
conversa^cn Macaulay took pleasure zoay bavo been 
only on the part of that great man a more genorous 
way of saying of an aequaiotance, that bo was ono 
who took pleasure In Macaulay's conversation. But to 
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hare been in the coniae of his lif« ooe of those whoso 
fnendship Macaulay vaioed, ia no amtU title to respect. 
Trom tho pleeaant breakfast pArties and the little 
dinners of the Iaw Ucmber of Council, as &om inti* 
loacy with his own contempoiaries, be was now to pass 
into more fonoal scenes and to breathe a colder and 
less genial atmosphere. With 1 836 he waa called on to 
uZLdcrtake doUee xrhicb necessarily drew between him 
and his friends an unwelcome veil of reeerve. From 
that date iiH 184a he stood in the fierce light which, 
beating on the central figure of the Goveninient in 
India, searches out all who arc grooped about it The 
hour of leisure was over. Tbs day of labour and of 
detail had come. 
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PfitTiiTE Skbeta&t to Lobd Auckl^d, 
IS36-I338 

LoBD Atfffgr.AVP arriv9d ia OftlcottA U6d in the 
tvetaxig of Friday, Kuch 4,1S36, * for the groondiag 
of the Jupiter on a bank of mud detuned me for 
eome hour?.’ When he was prepaaing to leave Eng* 
land, be had asked all who were well acquainted 
with the nung men in Tndiii to ^ve him liste of 
tboeo whom they thon^t qnalihed to fill tiie poet 
of Private Secretary. Uany names appeared in one 
or other list, but Hr. Colsin'a name appeared in all. 
Ooided by this eoinmdenoe, and strengthened in the 
conclnsioDs which he was disposed to draw from it 
by further inquiries on budding in India, he sent for 
Mr. Colvin. A brief interview satisfied him ; the offer 
was made, ns accepted. Doling the ensuing 
six years Mr. Colvin’s life was to be devoted to hia 
chief. He threw himself into his new dntaes with all 
the vigour of bis character and widi the whole strength 
of his capacity. He had exccpUonal powers of sue* 
tained work ; and these he taxed to the utmost. In 
1894 the post of Private Secretary is one of great 
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labom* and respoDsibility, requiibg muoti tacfc, mucli 
xaetbocl, so^d judgment, an cTen temper, and a pru¬ 
dent tungue. But, compared ‘ivlth the office ae it 
esUted in i$3d, the present duties are greatly changed 
in character. There la moi'e correspoodoneo nowadaya 
with London; constant telegrams from all quarters 
mast be recei^^sd ond replied to ; a weekly mail 
England must be luostercd, and a mail to England 
znust be weekly despatched. The railways flood the 
table with letters, and the ant(^om with visitors. 
In 1856 telegrams and weekly muls were unknown; 
there were no railways, fewer posts, fewer atrangeie 
from the provinces ov elsewhere. But if less Ume 
waj$ taken up in maintaining communication with 
Eui’Opc, more was absorbed in matters of purely 
Indian administration. At present the Viceroy haa 
a Lie utonut< Governor in Bengal to take from off bis 
shoulders the burden of Calcutta and the government 
of seventy-one millioti of people. The patronago is 
transfhrrod with tbo daties. The movements of every 
Bengal official, from the magnate in tho Court of 
Appeal to the latest little fledgoling who has alighted 
from England on the Calcutta strand, have no longer 
to be disposed of as in 1836 In the Private Sceietary's 
Office. The departments of the Government of Izulia 
aro divided now among the members of Council; and, 
snbject in a few cases to the concurrence of the head 
of tho Government, which is rai^ely withheld, each 
member, with the rest of bis work, disposes of the 
cliums of officials under him. Much of the patronage 
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‘irkich proved such & horden in former jeers U now 
removed from the hands of aa(horitj> tiA has been 
made the subject of ndes and regulations. Loesi 
goTomments h&ve also their share. In i^A, the 
officer who wishes to see the Viceroy maj or may not 
obtain an interview i in 1856 every civilian was held 
to have the right to see the Oovemor-General, should 
he desire it, once a week. The Private Secretary is 
etih, as he was in former yeare, at the mercy of every 
roan with a grievance, a good story, or a friend to 
provide for. Bnt many who would otherwise have 
importuned him are now choked oS by provisiona of 
Buies or Codes, or find their interest elsewhere. 

The Private Secretary in iSjS had not yet bestowed 
himself in the closet adjoitdng his master which he 
now occupies. With his sstahUshment he overBowed 
that gloomy hascmcot in Government House which, 
in its contract to the hahs and corndois above, recalls 
the vast obscurities ovsi* which are pillared and by 
which are sustained the beatitudes in the high 
places of India. In those spacious vaults Mr. Colvin 
installed himself; and there, except during the years 
when bo wb « absent with his chief from Calcutta, 
he was to be found early and late. His energy was 
of peculiar use to Lord Auckland, whose habits, 
though laborions, had not been formed in that 
Indian school of administration which, itaelf shrinking 
from no drudgery, exacts drodgery from all who are 
in authority. The ' inconceivable grind ’ of Indian 
offidsl life to which an eminent Viceroy lately bore 
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iestimonj, ie foK hj so 00c more t])an b}* the 
QoverntiT-GcDeFaJ’R Private Secrctmyt nor by any 
Private SecrcUn* ban it W-roi disebargod vith more 
unfailing punctadity than by bbi wbom Lord Auek- 
Jaod bad selected. He was )>oond to lx»rrl Anckland 
by every tic vhieb ean attaeli. in pul dir lire, a iiiau of 
sapuing nature to tlte statesman vlio baa given liim 
bis JirKt opportunity of diRtinguiaLmg birnself, and baa 
bestowed on biin hia entJro conftdenee. Loyalty being 
of the essence of bis ebaraeter. bo identitictl biiUKclf 
with the views, tlic soccer's, and Ibe diKajipuintuienU 
of Lonl Auckland with un«]Desiioniog aixiour. So 
eomplctoly did he do tliis^ ^tat the gossip of Calcutta 
failed finally to diatingoish betareen master and ser¬ 
vant- The very escesa of the Pri>'ale Secretary s 
pleasure at hts master's triumphs, the depth of his 
distress in the hour of his master’s humiliation, wore 
regarded in some quarters aa presumption amounting 
to proof that the measure with which he ao warmly 
idaotilie<l bimself must have been of hia own inapiring. 
Bot Lord Auckland, better infonnod, retaiued bis 
confidence in Mr. Colvin to the last day of bia life, 
and fully retun>cd the attaeboK'nt with which ho 
never ceased tobervgarde'i by his former bulx>rdinate. 

Here is a peture of Lord Auckland from the friendly 
band of Charles Grevillc 

' He vsB 4 man witbuot ^liaiog <|ualitieH or rliowy accooi- 
plhdimeuts, tustere ami alund forbidding iu Lis lUHnovi*. 
sUeut and reserved in aicwty, uuptrteudiug liotb iu puldte 
and pnvats life. Xevertbelest be was uuiveradly jtopulsr 
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Asd his ecmpADy inon d«Br«d and veleoo^n than that of 
manf far B>ore iprighflj bnUiant men. Hia under* 
atan<^g waa ascdleai, bis temper placid^ bis teats and tact 
CTf^iiisite; bis Dotwitbstaikding bis apparent 

gravitp, cheerfol; and onder his cold exterior there was 
a heart orerboviug vxth bnisan kindDess, and with the 
deepest feeling of affection^ ebaritj, and benevolence. 
Engaged from almost lus earliest jxiotb in poHCica and the 
chances and cbongee oS pnbik life, he had uo personal 
enemiea and oump attached friends amongst meu of all 
pertiee.* 

Mr. Greville adds that Lord Fitzgerald (wbo was 
Freeidenb of the Board of Control in the coorse of 
1841) ‘bad never been more strook bj aoTtbing than 
hj the deepatelies and State papers of Lord Auckland, 
and that be bad no sort of idea be was ao able 
a man; that be was, with the one esceptdon of John 
Russell, far the ablest man of Ins party 

At tbo time of Lord Auckland's arrival in India, the 
country was externally at peace. Daring the brief 
interr^num, between the depaiiore of Lord William 
Bentinck and the arrival of his successor, Sir Charles 
Idetcalte bad acted as Oovemor'General With the 
support of Macaulay he had repealed all regolateons 
impc^ng resteicdons on the prosa. Kow, leglslacioa 
of a less popular kind was contemplated. The Black 
Act was impeoding, and a dond bung over Calcutta. 
Over Bnima and Kepdl there was also a cloud. In 
the Punjab the atmosphere was not clear; while 


' Or<vUteJom^*vri. bL p. >$4. 
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a veil of miat, uo bigger than a man’s haod, floated 
over the diaUat mountain tops in Kibul. The 
^^uestions of the moment were, the praodoal appLIca* 
tion of the decision as to English education which had 
been arrived at in the previous jear; the progrcaa of 
the work of the Law Commission in drafting a Penal 
Code; ways and means for providing the newly 
created class of naldve civil judges with a suitable 
rate of remuneration; steam coramunicatioo with 
England ; rcforin in the copper oarrescy ; and the 
perennial misgovoinmont of Oudh. Foi' many months 
after he assumed oflicc, the Private Secretary had to 
get up such of these matters os bo was iinporfoctly 
acquainted with, and to coach his chief in ell. Space 
does not admit of dealing with them ^ but a few brief 
lines are neccssaty as to the relation of tho Covem- 
roent in 1B36 with the several States adjoining it. 
Throughout Lord Auckland’s administration they 
occupied much of bis time, and he rccuia to them in 
every pago of bis papers, hfr. Colvin’s Diaiios show 
bow many were the hours whioh bo passed in studying 
them: and few are probably aware, buw in later days, 
in the midst of the KAbul enterprise, it seemed at 
one or another tizno inevitable that we should be 
forced into conflict with the Court of Ava, or be 
called on to repel an Invasion of Gdrkhas from 
Khitm&ndu. 

For the tiiotnent, however,* the Burmese ere quiet,' 
wrote the Ooveroor*C!enei’al to Sir John Hobhouse, 
•and apparently friendly. We propyeo to give tlie 
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Tfing of Av& & vkite el«pbAot, which has been bom 
at bfadraa, and which should bind him to us for ever.’ 
'I have bad some coofidenUal comspondeLce with 
Ur. Hodgson, oar Basideiit in Nepdh' he adds K ‘ The 
politic of that State are greailj disturbed, and in 
A isaojier not entirely without precedent, ^e long 
would gladly change hie minister and the minister 
wiU not be ebanged.’ (In April, 1835, Lord Melbourne 
and the Whigs had retomed to ^ce.) * He hae now 
been master of Kefdi) for thirty years, and will hut 
unwiningly Sttb^o info a good sutgect.’ La the 
Punjab, Mahdriji Ranjit Singh had been casting 
oovetous eyes on terntories in the poaeeeaion of his 
neighbours, the Amiia of Sind. Within four nontbs of 
Lord Auekland’e arris^ Wade, the Ooremor- 

Genenre agent at Ludhiina on the Sutlej, the 
frontier of British territory, was instructed to tell 
the Mahiriji that the Government * could not but 
view with regret and disapprobation the prosecution 
of plans of unproToli;ed bostility, injurious to native 
States with whom (hat Government is connected by 
close ties of interest and good will’ Captain Wade 
was to employ, and succseefidly did em^y, his best 
eSoTts in dissuading the Mabiriji from embarking 
on such an enterprise as an boatile advance upon 
Shik&rpur. The control and navigation of the 
Indus were objects to which the thoughts of Lord 
William Bentiack bad been tuned; and before he 

' Mr. HddgM wr rtwd ntiL Ike pmt jmr, • Uak wilb tbat 
dnUak put. 
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loft EDgland Lord Aucl^land had Logd told to givo 
hia early aj\d attention to them. Hence tbe 
‘hands oft*’ to thu Punjab MahibAjl 

Tbo at&irs of K£bul liad not been among thoec 
with which liord William Bentinck liaJ bwn called 
upon to deal. Hat Jic ba<l given iiiueli thought to tbe 
frontier, and bad loft for his succc.-sor a M inn tc which 
indicated bu anxiety. After pointing out tltat the 
siato of Afgliiiniatiii presented at that time no cause 
of alarm to India, be turned to tlio growing influence 
of Russia over Pereia. ‘From the days of Peter tiie 
Great to the piHjsent time the views of Russia have 
been tinuctl to the obtaining possession of that part 
of Central Asia which i» watered by the and 

joins the casUm alioro of the Caspian. The latest 
accounts from Kihul state tj»at they aro building 
a fort between tbe CaNpian and Khiva. Tbi<s is tbeii 
best line of oi»cratioQ against India, Lut it can only 
he considered at present os a very distant spcculutioo.* 
On the other Land, Lor\I William wrote. ‘ tlic line of 
operation of a RuHso^Peroian army to o^lvanc^.* upon 
Hur^t is xliort and C'osy.* He finds the distance from 
Ruasian territory to IjC 1,1^9 milva, whicli bo divides 
into four stages. He assumes that Russia could 
supply Persia with an auxiliary force of 30,000 men, 
and ‘ widi a good unde/xtauding between the two 
Governments, wdlb tiuio for proparation, and widi 
good manogomeut, there eonld be no difllculty in 
traneperting this force to Hetit.’ From that point 
she might proclaim a crueado agunst PriUsb India, 
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‘ in wiueh «he woxild be joined 1:^ all ibe irarlibe 
resUeee tiibea tba& formed tbe OTervbelming force 
of Timlr/ Again caiefbU^ ealcolatiog distances, be 
poista oat that from Herit to Attoek is a distance of 
1,05a miles, whicb he divides into foor farther stages. 
*The Afghan coniederaey, even if cordiallj anited, 
would have do means to resist the power of Buesia 
and Persia. They probably would make a virtue of 
necessity, and j<dn the common cause; reeeivmg in 
reward for their co-operation the prombea of aH the 
poeaessions that had been wrested them by 

Banjit Singh, and esrpecting also to re^ no poor 
harvest from the plonder of India. Bot, however this 
may be, it will be snffideot to aasame the possibility 
that a Busman force of 20,000 men folly equipped, 
accompanied with a body of 100,000 horse, may reach 
tbe shores of the Xodos.’ Lord WiUiam Bentinck was 
far &om wishing H to be vndentood that he thought 
that such an attack was inuninent, or even probable. 
But he thought it possible; and the object of his 
Minute was to review tike resources which the 
Government of India had at its command in order 
to frustrate soeh an endeavoor. 

Beserviog farther mention of Eibul affuis, this 
narrative letaras to Calcutta, where war is not a 
contingency, bat is ragii^ furiously. The burning 
question of 1836 is Macaulay's Black Act. By this 
project, appeals by Eoropeao British subjecto from 
the deririons of the sabordinate Civil Courts of the 
Oompaoy are in fatore to he taken sot to the 
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Supreme Court. esi»Miibc«i by Royd Ouirtcr, bat to 
* the Compony's Chief Court of Appeal, the S&dr 
Ad^t.’ Aguast *biq piupof^ the gorge 
of Calcutta rises. Tbe press, vhich Ifacaulay had 
helped a few months before to fne, uses itK liberty 
to turn on him and rend him. T^e English Bar 
leads the opposition. As the field of that Bar's 
practice is mainly in the Sapiemo Court, its disin* 
texestedness is not wholly above sospidon. Thrcaie 
of personal violenee are ose<l; the native oknerves, 
and wilt note for imitation, the aentimeuts with 
which tbe columns of (he Calcutta papers are 
crowded. Forty-seven years later, the most discredit¬ 
able of these diatribes wilt seem Uko the piping of 
Meliboens contesting with Corydon, when compered 
with the torrent of ahnee which will be lavished 
on one of Macaulay's sncecasors. 'In 1X83 it will!« 
desired to extend the criminal jorisdietion of Native 
hfagistratca over European Britl^ sabjccts. IHie 
sack or the sea with which Macaulay was threatened 
will promise eathanada compared to the torments 
then prepared for (be L^al Member. Macaulay 
remmned unmoved. TT»p draft became law. On the 
slopes over which had fiowed the molten lava of his 
adveraailes’ wrath, smiling spring reasserted herself. 
Administration ressmed Us appointed course. Tbe 
indigo planter condnaed to buy and bargain, tbe 
ryot to make and to break bis agreement. The 
Company's Chief Coort of Appeal showed iteelf 
quite competent to control either paify, as every 
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diBp&esiooate observer had foreseen would prove to 
hd the case. 

lieutenant Wagborn, of the Company's Marine, 
has meanwhile bees deputed to Sgypt, to probe the 
question of steam comma nioaricn, vlA the Isthmus 
of Suez, between India and England, of which he is 
the confident advocate. The long trail of smoke from 
tho funnel of the Hugh LiixiUay has been seen 
between Babclcoandeb and Suez. The term ‘ steam 
mail' is finding its way into the despatches which 
toil over tho tumbling seas by tho Cape. Chinamen 
have boon consulted as to the quality of Assam tea, 
and have esprossed very high approval of it. It will 
bo long, thinks the bead of the Oovemmeot, before 
tho depopulated country of Assam will rival China in 
the production of tea, even if tho first diffieultles of 
a first esporiment are surmounted. But, in its higher 
districts, Assam, he tolls Sir John Hobhouso, is a 
promising and healthy Provinco. 

So 1836 and the iuirt half of i ^37 pass. ' Macaulay has 
given us bis Penal Code.' Madras is raising dteogrceable 
quesUoos about the attendance of miUtary bands at 
tho leligious functions of Indians, which so disturb 
the gentle temper of the Governor-Qeneial as to cause 
him to underline an emphatic declaration that nothing 
will move him from the path of religious neutrality. 
Xhc fir.iLTLf\iAT authorities are occupied with the issue 
of a revised copper currency, and with the provision 
of funds fox meeting the increased salaries of native 
Civil Judges, in which latter subject the Law Member 
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and the Private Secretary take amazing interest. The 
Utter finds ^me te make long extracts in his diaries 
all manner of authors, writing on every variety 
of subject. HU modest baUnce at hU liankers, bo 
Ivids, U incroasiog. So, in more noUceablo propor¬ 
tions, is his family. But ho may }ook forwaid to 
many yoara of omploymont. On May 29, 1K57, bu 
records tbo completion of hU thirtieth year. The 
future is on the knees of the gods. 

In June, 1837, Lord Auckland wrote to Sir Janies 
Camae, at that time Chairman of the Court of 
Dirocters:— 

' The hot Miison hM this year u a iryititf our. ami we 
have fvlt it more thim vu did laiit year. Myapfi'^tito for 
going u]> tlio country, so n>* to pn^s onu summer in Uie hilla 
ie growing upon nia ... It wouid be usufni io mo |ier«o:ishy 
to know the iiieu upon whoiu T bsve mont to depend; to 
eoinpor<* nKNles of (uhainintivlUni. and to ••ee jiublic wi>r)<e; 
end I siwuld imi d^fi r sneh expcrietioe until the pviiuOi of 
iny rcHidonce here sliah W druwiiig to a close. Z thiiih, bHi, 
(bat ruy pivn nuc may iiave a UM*fid eiTeck upon our rolatuMis 
nn tUu KortU'West Frontier, luid, jMeeiblj, upon Uic affein of 
Oudh. It vth l>e of adrantagt* for me. too, that fbr tlie 
discuulon of many Habjuts I aboil find the CoiD\nitiid«.‘r*iu- 
Cbief in thu north/ 

On June 29 a Minute w&s signed, embodying the 
arrangoments to be made for carrying on the work of 
the Qovemment in Calcutta, and for administering 
Bengal, during the Govomor-Ooneral’s absence from 
that city. Tbe Commander-In-Chief bad preceded 
the head of tho Oovemment. and would rejoin him 
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in thfl eumnier &t Simlfi* Thft Members of CoudcU 
left ia CaJcalto wore Mr. Ross, the Vice-PrcaideDt 
(who would also govorn Bengal), Mr. Macaulay, Mr- 
Shalcespear, Mr. Kobertson and Col. Mciieon, the 
military mombcr. 

Mr. Macnoghtea waa the Secretary eolected to ac¬ 
company Lord Auckland. With the Govcroor-Ooneral 
there went to the Morth>Weat Provinces, beaidea 
hia Private Secretary and Mr. Mocoaghten, General 
Oasenont, Secretary to the Supreme Oovemment in 
its Military Department, an o:cpcrioDosd and sagacious 
man, who, in became Military Member of 

Council, and died, Sir William Casement, in Calcutta 
in ]ii44. The Cornmander-in-Chlef it has been said 
was awaiting Lord Auckland in Upper India. Re 
was, «e ogieio, a Member of the Suprtme Council. 
Mr. Torrons--^ Deputy Suorotaiy in all Departments 
with the Oovci'Oor*Oencral^and the staff of military 
udes do camp made up the party. 

From Tuesday, October 17 to Friday, October ao, 
tbe Private Secretary will be ^eogagod cbiedy in 
arrangements for departure'; on October ci begios 
that journey from Calcutta to Simla of which the 
incidents have happily been preserved for us by 
I^ord Auckland’s sister'. ‘We got np at five this 
morning; the Bcrvants were all in a fuss; when we 
oamc down for some eoffeo the giniat hall was full 
of gentlciocn who had come to accompany his 
lordship to the Obit. Even Macaulay turned out 

' ‘Vptht CoaMry'', ty lL« H»noural>U Eouly Eden. 
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for it’ The coffee is hastily awaliowod, complimente 
and good visbea are ejcohanged, a procesaxoc fonaa 
up and mores on, dignified and bright with unifonna 
where the Qovemor'Gener&l and his colleagues lead 
it, bub a little ragged and playful in the roar. The 
band plays a march in the ^PuriCani’ The troops 
who lino the road on oltbor side present arms. 
A great particoloured crowd looks on. Tlie gunH 
fire, tho gentlemen wave their hata» the Oovomor- 
General walks down between the soldiers (*not so shy 
as ho used to be at those ooroi nonice,’ tkinki his sister), 
returning tlio long salute. Arrive<l at the Qhdt he 
makes his lostadieux^ gives his arm to hlisa Eilen, and 
steps on to his barge. * There was a great deal of 
martial show,' writes her younger sister, tiio Honour¬ 
able Kranoos EAan, in an unpublished Diary, 'and 
guns doing their salutes; wo stepping gracefully on 
l>oaix), '^olad in paradoxical emotion,'’ the suit in which 
the immortal author of Santo SebasUsno always 
cloUicd his heroes.’ Tl)o curtain tlius foUs on Lord 
Auckland’s first term of rosidouec in Calcutta. When 
next he walks in prooession to the Obdt it will bo to 
ombai’k for England. Before then mu eh will have 
happened. But at six in tho morning of thie twenty* 
first day of October, 1837, nothing of that is visible in 
the morning mists of tbs capital. So tho spectators 
wave tlioir handkerchiefs, and turn back to resume 
their gallop round the racecourse or burry home to 
their early tea and toast, while the little group of 
travellers fioats down the Hfigll. 
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The party reached Benares at ben oa the momug 
of Tuesday, November 14, landed at five in the 
evening, and 'drove four miles through immense 
crowds and mnch dust’ to the gwnnd where their 
camp was awaiting them. From that day began the 
splendour of a Govemor-Oeocral’s progress, drawn 
for us by Miss Eden’s graphic pen; ‘ the journey that 
was picturesque in its motley proeeemons, in its 
splendid crowds, and in it* harbaric gold and pearl.* 
Public display, Miss Eden was to find, mean* often 
pnvate discomfort; but she regretfully foresee* the 
day, now dawned, when ‘the Governor-General will 
dwindle down info a first class passenger with 
a handbag.’ Tho long procession moves before us as 
in a mirror: from that first Tuesday evening when 
‘ everybody kept saying, “ What a magnificent camp, 
and I thought I had never seen such squalid, melan¬ 
choly discomfort,’ to the last evening of Saturday, 
March 31, when, at Knjaar, at tho foot of the Himi- 
layas, ‘ we gave a farewell dbnar/ We escort the 
Governor-General to bia tent,' which he cannot endure.’ 
The bugle sounds at balf-paat five to wake us, and 
we are off at six, a* the clock slidkes. As we canter 
along in the mist, Giles, hi* lordship’* valet, comes 
bounding by; ‘in fact, tun away with.’ Roaina, Miss 
Eden's Muhammadan Ayah, du haui dc son il^phant 
salfims to us. The poodle Chance’s blsxjk nose peeps 
out from under the shawl of the liveried vsrlet who is 
caitying him. The big man as ho alight* cracks his 
little jokes; the aides de camp ‘ are in a roar of laughter 
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for half aa hour.* St. Cloap, tho Hu}, is cuaing and 
cl&ttexing among the country cooklsg-pota. Guns 
are incessaatlj booming. Tho lUjis como and go, 
swaying in their gilded howdahs; the' irregalor horse¬ 
men, like parte of a melodrama, go about oiirvc^ttiog 
and spearing.' Prince Henry of Orange joiu&> the 
camp, a fair, quiet-looking boy;' very shy and silent* be 
seems at first \ but is pronounced pi’csently ' tho most 
comparative, raseallicst, cwcot young prince; indeed, 
able to corrupt a saint.’ At Luoknovr, which wc roach 
on Decembei' 27, the king is too ill to see us; but his 
sen, who has como to Cawnpur and has been received 
in DarbArby the Governor-General, docs tlio honours of 
the Ondh capital. On Wednesday, Januaiy 3, the 
scene abruptly changes. Long before we left Oaloutta, 
the effects of the failure of the rainy secMon lu the 
Upper Provinces had begun to make tlicJnselvca felt 
Early in September the expcdienc)’ of marching a huge 
camp through the dietressod districts had been dis¬ 
cussed. But it had been decided that sapplies should 
bo procured from Oudb ; and that as the march would 
be on tho fringe of the thi'eatcnud famine, and for 
a few da^'s only,tlio project should not be abandoned. 
Now CD Wednesday we ai^e entering the famine 
8one. ‘We left Cawnpnr on Tuesday, and novr that 
we are out of reach of the District Someties, &o. the 
dbtross is perfectly drca<lful. You cannot conceive 
tho horrible sights we see, pavtiouUily children; 
perfect skeletons in many cases, their bones thmugh 
their skin, without a rag of clothing, and utterly 
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imlikd bum&n weatures,’ Food U daily diatributod; 
aometiroes aoo, eometimee 700 are fed; we get ail 
our supplies from Oudli, where there is no famine. 
On January 15 the camp crosses the Ganges into 
Bobilkhand, passing out of tho famine tract, as it 
must pass ont of these pages. 

The whole life of a Governor-General of India is in 
truth a march; his term of office, one brief precision. 
Viceroy after Viceroy passce with his suite. Scaroely 
has one had time to look round his camping-ground 
before bis succeesor's teats avc approscluog. The 
golden BijAs sal 6m to them as they corns, and speed 
them aa they leave- Brilliant horsemen curvet about 
them. My lady, wreathed in smiles, is devoured by 
mortal ennui. Sweet young princes anive, shy and 
silent at first, yet most compain,tive, rascalliest toa 
The groat man, alightiog, jokes; the company and the 
cannon roar. These all come and go. The villagers 
lemuD, and sufiar bungor. There remains too, the 
groat field of British administration, with its groups 
of unremembered workers. They furnish the bumble 
labour by whose exertions every new errival is passed 
on his way. Long after each Viceroy has returned 
westward to titles, to honours, to a bam^netting 
Mansion House, a gracious Windsor, these adsoripti 
yUUw r pmtiwi . After the dust, tho din, and the 
salutes are forgotten, they will be still found at their 
ungrateful toil; at the task of breokiug the stubborn 
soil, sowing the seed of progress, and watching the 
scanty harvest. As the sight approaches, when no 
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man can wotk, they will plo<i to their homos in 
ohecurity. 

During the £v6 months whieb elapsod bettreen 
October 11 and March 31, evcats beyond the fronUer 
had been fjorn their side marching, too. to meet the 
coming camp. But there remain a word or two to 
be gleaned from Hr. Colvin's diary. At Fatni, as he 
passed up the river, the Private Secretary had seen 
Qeneial Ventura, a Fiench officer in Sikh employ, 
who assured him of the Hab^rijfi Raiijit Singh’s 
devotion to the British, and warned him against 
Bumea’s loquacity. At Cswnpur, Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, presented himself, only to take his leave; 
and thenceforth, for the two ensuing years, the 
Governor-General of India became also the titular 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West. Other affairs 
of great pHb and moment weio to occupy Lord 
Auckland in and 1^59; and the conduct of the 
North-West administration was praorieally left in 
the competent hands of its Secretary, Mr. James 
Thomason, Mr. Colvin’s former superior. From that 
time its affairs pour their full stream into those 
channels of the Private Secretary’s diary throngh 
which the business of Bengal had hitherto flowed. 
There crowd into its pages terms unfamiliar In the 
Lower Province: thirty years’ settleinente, copar¬ 
cenary tenures, resumption of revenue-free holdings, 
Act IX of 1853, all the jargon familiar to the Civil 
Oflicer in Upper India. New naoies, too, especially 
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pecaliar to that Proviace, appear- Erexy Provinee ia 
ladia has its (ma Aaglo-Indian oames, asit has its own 
diseases. Boulderson, Merttms-Biid, Rsikes, Ikfont- 
gomeiy recur; a glimpse or two is caught of an actiTe 
youngster, John Lawience, who would do admirably 
for the iffiportant district of Cawnpur, it ia thought. 
At Benares, the PxiTate Secretary rides off to see the 
great Buddhist tope at Sfirpitb, guided by an aide da 
camp who is afterwards to be eminent in the annals 
of Indian archaeology as Sir Alesander Cunningham. 
The famine ia everywhere redeeted in the diary, as 
are the eSbrts made to meot it. Emperor at Delhi 
bad declined to receive on equal teams the representa- 
Uve of the East India Company. He had therefore 
not exchanged vieita with Lord Auckland^ but ia 
waited on by the tbiee Secretaries. At Delhi, also, 
under the shadow of the Mughal’s palace, is found 
a Chris^an convert, once a Brahman priost, Anand 
Masibi, pronounced in the Diary to be 'energetic 
and intereetbg, yet not wi&ont thought of worldly 
loattei's.’ He has now a salary of Rs. per 
month, and finds Chrisrian comforts ploasant, but 
ecclesiastical biography questionable. ‘His notion is 
that them is no record of the death of St- John at 
Patmos^ that the Apostle is still alive, and has 
appeared as the Sikh N£nak,’ The qutetion in dispute 
between the Company’s representative and tiie repre¬ 
sentative of the house of Timfu* came to an issue and 
was disposed of on September 14,1S57. The Emperor 
rose and went hia way. But Brahman converte, * not 
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witboct thought of worldly zoattcre,' remain in Delhi 
to ponder CbnaUsn prohlems. We wrestle now not 
against £esh and blood, but against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world. 

On April 7 Mr. Colvin arrived at Simla. Ho bad 
left the camp at Sabiianpur on March 12 to join his 
wife at Karnfil, where four days previously a fifth 
son had been horn to him. Lord Auckland meanwhile 
had marched through Dehra Ddn to Mnssoorce ; and. 
returning on bis steps, reached Simla on A^nil 3. 

Some fuller aocoimt is now requij'od of the relations 
between the Government of India und the countries 
beyond the Sutlej. But, before entering upon it, 
a few words are needed to explwn why so much 
space is about to be devoted in this Memoir to a 
sketch of the events which led to the first Kdbul war. 
In Six John Kaye's History the responsibility of the 
wax haa been laid upon Lord Auckland's Indian 
advisers. As the Governor-General m'ss absent ftom 
his Council throughout 11^38, bis advisers were assuiued 
to have been the Secretaries who accompanied him. 
Since then, fifty-sis years have passed; and documents 
to which Sir John Kayo made little reference, can now 
be quoted in their entirety. They show whoso wei'e 
the instructions undei* which Lord Auckland acted; 
ftpd what were the measures indicated for bis adoption. 
They prove that the policy of 1858 was nut that of 
Lord Auckland A Indian suboixllnatcs, but of his 
English maaters. It is therefore necessary in this 
Memoir to trace the course of their influence on the 
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deTelopmenb of fSsiXi in 1837 and 183S. This is iho 
objsot of the pages immediataly ensuing. Much has 
had to be condensed; not a little, to be omitted. 
£ut nothing essential has been lost sight of; while 
as endearour has been made to place in thoir 
true light transactions hitheito very imperfecilj 
apprehended. 

It needs much mental effort to take our stand in 
the India of 1837, Nearly forty years of peace hare 
accustomed us to think of our rule as paiamount 
beyond dispnte in India. But in 1837 twenty years 
bad not passed ^nce our position had been cbaUcoged 
by the Maiith^is. The siege of Bhartpur, only in 
2 H26. had been looked on as a test of Baitisb supre* 
roacy. Within our frontiers our i*ule was in unstable 
equilibrium. Outside them, we were still engaged 
in the struggle for mastery with other powers. NepU 
thi’eatened invasion. The Sikh kingdom loomed 
large and formidable on our North-West frontier’. 
Means of concentrating troops were small. Not 
a generation bad passed since wc had obtained 
Northern India The people had changed maatcis like 
sheep. Yet it had ever been an uni’uly race, and might 
prove little content to be so transferred. Within, 
without, was insecurity. Anxiety and appreheumon 
arc magniSed in such conditions. Most men in 
those days admitted that India might without diffi¬ 
culty he invaded. The threat of Napoleon was still 
fresh in the public mind. 80 cold aud unimaginative 
a statesman as Lord William Bentinck regarded the 
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poGsildlity of mT&sion aa a co&tmgoDcy in view of 
which the stres^h of the army of India must be even 
at that distant date considered. Though Persia and 
Russia were far oC what safety ]ay in mere distance ? 
A people who had come with tbeir armios in long 
months round the Cape, could not feel mudx security 
in considerations of remoteness. Our Bri^sh troops 
were few and In the air, being nearly half a yeai* 
distant &om their base. 'Waa tho Cossack on the 
Caspian praotioally further? 

To understand tho position wheu Lord Auckland 
set foot in India, and to what point it bad arrived 
when he alighted in Simla, leview is ro<{uircd of 
STCUts which had been passing in Persia and in 
A%h£mstin since the early years of the century. 
The relations of Great Britain with Persia had long 
engaged attention both in Downiog Street and in 
Calcutta. To baffie Napoleon the British Govern¬ 
ment bad despatched Sir Eaiford Jones to Tehorfiu; 
the Government of India had sent Sir John Malcolm. 
The mission ot the latter bore no diplomatic result; but 
the envoy of the Cabinet succeeded, in spite of mis- 
imdcrstandings with the Company and its Qovomor- 
General and his Coundl, in effecting a treaty with Persia. 
It bore date March ic, 1809, and contained an agree- 
ment for mutual aid. The Sb&h would allow no 
European force to pass through Persia towards India; 
if India wei’e attacked or invaded by the Afghios, or 
by another Power, Persia would furnish a force for 
its assistance. On her part Great Britain would 
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engage, aboold an Eoropeaii force invade Per^, to 
aaeiet eitiher with troops, or a subsidy and the loan of 
ofBccre. Biitkb ofRceia were sent to Teberin to drill 
the Sbili’s soldiery. A second treaty waa provi- 
aionally signed at Teberin on March 14, 1812, and 
vras definitely conoluded between Great Britain and 
Feraia on November 25, 1814. By this treaty the 
amount of the oontemplated subsidy was fised. The 
Per^an Government further bound itself to use its 
influence with the States of Central Asia ort behalf of 
Great Biitain should any force, purposing to attack 
lndia> advance by that route. By Article VI it was 
stipulated that if Persia were at war with any 
European Power while at peace with Great Britain, 
the latter would endeoTonr to mediate. Mediation 
failing, and provided that Persia ba<l not been in 
the iii’st instance the aggressor, Great Biitain would 
citlier send a force from India, or would pay during the 
war tlie pi’sscribed amount of subsidy. Articlea VIII 
and IX arranged that, if the Afgh&ns were at war 
mth the British, the Sb&h would 4ud the latter with 
troops, at the cost of Great Britain, in numbers to 
be settled between, the two Governments. If war 
broke out between Afghins and Pei’sians, the British 
Government would not interfere, unless its mediation 
should be appUed for by both. 

The fear of France passed with the fall of Napoleon. 
Now, apprehension of Bussia arose. In 1.813 a long 
period of nnequal war between Russia and Persia had 
been brought to a close by the Treaty of GuIisUn. 
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* By thi£ tre&ty,' s&ys Eaye, ' Persu. ceded to Russift 
aU her acquiBitiona on tbe South of the Caucafioe, acid 
agreed to m^tain no navai force os the Caepies Sea; 
whilst Ensda entei^ed into a vague eogageine&t to 
support^ la the event of a disputed succession, tho 
claim a of the heu’>appare&t againet all competitors 
for the throne/ British officers remained in Persia, 
doing little good. Then came again war wirii Euasla 
in iScd, followed by the complete defeat of the 
Persiansi and in 1828 by the treaty of TurkminChaJ. 
By the treaty of Turkm^nCbm the Caspian boca^ne 
a Eussian lake; and two provinces were wrested 
from Persia. Keithsr men nor money had been fur- 
niebod by &fr. Canning to Persia during this war, 
under the trearies of 1814, though both had been 
ansiously asked for. Teheed passed, and has re¬ 
maned, under the predominant induenoo of Eussia. 
From that moment tho countries which lie 00 tho 
North-West Frontier of India again came into the 
foregi^und of the held of British and Indian politics. 
The risk which bad led to the treaties of 1809 and 
1814 reappeared; but the Power with whom arc bad 
entered into alliance to avert it was now likely to 
add to its imminence. For Muhammad Sbih, who, in 
1834, succeeded to the throne of Persia, was understood 
to be wholly under Eussioxi induenco. Far from 
being a buckler to Great 6rit4ua against invasion of 
India, he was now to prove the weapon of oQenco. 
Be at once renewed the project of attacking Hcrit, 
which, under the guidance of his father, the late Crown 
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Prince> be had entered oq ia 1833, but bad abandoned 
because of bis father’s death. Pretext for attack was 
found in ancient clume of the Persian dynaetj 07 er 
the Her&t valley \ and in the aeizare and sale by tbe 
Heifitis of Persian aubjccts into slavery. 

In Hcr^t was Sbfih Kamr&n, an old debauchee, 
nephew to Sh 4 h Shuj/wul-Uiilk. This latter piinee in 
hie person (his elder brothor> Sb&b 2 amfin» being 
blind) now represented Suddozii clan of the 
Dminf tnbe; and claimed the ligbtfal occnpancy of 
the Durini throne in E&bul. During the first dccede 
of the century, Sb^b Shuj& had once failed, but bad 
ultimately sneceeded, in reg»ningtbe throne of EAbu], 
from which in iSoi» his brother, Shih Zamln, had 
been expoUed. In the last year of that decade he 
hod been again driven out; had passed through the 
hands of Mah&nij£ Raojlt Siogh, leaving the Koh-i- 
IS 6r in the old Sikh’s olaw; Lad found asylum in 
British India; had again in the fourth decade, with 
the connivance of Banjit Singh, invaded, and had 
been repulsed from Afgb&oistfin. Now, discredited in 
the eyes of all Afgb&ns as a man possessed by evil 
foilune, a man whose * ikhdl' was bad, he rested, with 
his blind brother, at Ludhlina., the British frontier 
station on the Sutlej, and watched events. Their 
nephew, Sh&U Kamrin, meanwhile, was to defend 
Herit as beet he might against the Persian King. 

The Durini tribe, to which Shih Sbuji, Shib 
2 amin and Shih Eamrin belonged, comprises among 
its sections the Populaii and the Birakzii. To 
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ft cl&n of the ionaer, m hae been wd. hdcmge^l 
these priacos; to ft <0^ of the latter {^e B&rakz^) 
belonged a family vboee members were once their 
lientenante, bnt withio recent jeers had supplanted 
them. They were represooted in Kibul by Dost 
Muhaminad KMn; in Kandah&r by hie brother*, 
Kohun Dil S.b&D and others. The B&rak;^! cod- 
federeey, though soceeseful against Shih Sbuju, had 
difficulties of its own. The Randebir brotbore loob^ 
with greed towards Berit, and with anxiety towards 
Per^; Dost Alnbftuimad could not rest so long ox 
Pesbiwar was in Sikh hands. It had Ltclongcd to the 
kingdom of Afgbi(mat£n ; hot bad been wrested from 
the Biraks^ in 1834 by the t^bs. throogh thi* 
treachery of Sultan liuhammad Kh 4 n, its ruler, another 
of Dost M abaminad's brothers. Xb recover Peshawar 
had beeu the aim of overtures from Dost Miihainmad 
to Lord TV'iUiam Bevtinek, and on his arrival in 1856 
to Lord Auckland. These laiKng, be bad addressed 
himself to Persia, had diapatebed an cmisasjy to St. 
Petersbuig. and was now awaiting the result. 

In the Punjab, the Mah&rijft Ranjit Singh, sur¬ 
rounded by his Sikh host, wss approaching bis last 
hour. Bnt in spite of ebronie intemperance be re¬ 
tained complete control of afiUrs. He had been 
angered at the interdict laid by Lnrd Auckland on 
bis projected enterprise in 1836 against Sind. But 
the old man hsd no wish tn try eonclu^ona with the 
Bridsh army. ' TThat the Governor-General whispers 
in my ear, that will 1 do,* wss his reply to Lord 
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Auckbnd'e ageoi. Tbe Amirs of Sind bad learaad 
tbrongb the QoTcTOor-Oenai'aVs agent. Colonel Pot- 
tinger, tbe iHendly offices of the British OoveruDeot 
ifi respect of Rorgit Singh’s designs. They had 
been told that the return vbioh *bis lordship looks 
for iVom tiae Amirs for any assietance vhicb we 
may render them, is that they shonld come fully and 
heartily into oar plana for re-establishing the trade 
on the Indus.* 

When in the early months of 1636 the Sirdir Dost 
Muhammad Khin, i^enewiug the OTertures which be 
had made to Lord William Bontinck, bad addressed 
himself to Lord Auckland, on his arrival in India, 
he had been told that the British GoTemment would 
not interfere with tbe affiurs of independent States. 
In Juoo, 183d, Mr. Ellis, tbe British Ambassador at 
Teherin, was informed by tbe Pollrical Secretary, 
that the Government of India would at the present 
looment form no milit^y alliances with any of the 
confitrics which lie between India and Persia. In 
regard to them, as with all neigbboaring States, 
X/ord Auckland's wish waa for peace and friendly 
relations. But he would see with regret and dis¬ 
pleasure any violent or unprovoked aggression 
made upon their territories. At that time little 
WAS known as to tbe actual state of tbo .threatened 
attack on Her^ The Government in Calcutta was 
extremely ill informed of tbe streggth and position 
of pai-ries in Afghdnistin. The first point which 
must be arranged for waa to supply this einban«a8iDg 
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want. The onlj measare which Lord Aackland de¬ 
sired to pceh on, was tho oewe fisvoured by his 
predeceeeor and by the Cabinei in London, the com- 
tneielal opening up of iho Indoe. Jjx September, 1856, 
Captain Bnmea recmvcd instractions to nalro bis way 
up the Indos, v !4 Sind and Feshiwar, to £ibu], and 
to carry out a commercial treaty. He was at the 
same time to acquit «,nd his masters with 

the state and strength of parties in A/gh&nist&n. 

A few months after Lord Auckland had expressed 
himself to tho ruler of Kabal, u)d to Mr. EUjs at 
Tebezdn, in the reserved language which has been 
quoted, we find him, in correspondcncd with Sir 
Charles Metcalfe 3 ir John Hobhouse, already foil 
of apprehensions. The' link formed between Indian 
and European politics,’ the *in£Qanco of European 
politics already felt at Herit,' * the time whi ch, whether 
we wished it, might or might not come, when we 
should be obliged to exercise our Influence,’ *^>pre* 
beosions of our btiug involved at no distant date 
in political and militaxy operations upon and beyond 
our frontier,'—such expresmons as these are not easily 
to bo aecounted for when wc think of the assurances 
given to the Am(r, and the calm tone of Mr. Mac- 
ni^ten’s letter to Mr. Ellis. 

* I share with yon,’ Lwd Aocklaad vroU oa Septml^r 24 
to Sr Charles Mettalfe, ‘ in the apprebenaoa of oor being at 
DO distant date inrolred io pditiail aud po»«blj in isUitary 
eperationa npon or hejoad our western frontier; •nJ even 
aiitce I have been here moiv than one event W occorred 
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vbich bM led to tlitok tbat Ibo period of dirturbuice is 
Dearer tbao I either ivlebed or expected.. . . Tbe importoDce 
wbieL is attached to the free navigation of the Indns, meet 
justly I think, yet pcilwp* with some exaggortitioa, from ito 
value not Laving Leeu tried; the advanoe of the Persious 
tnwaivla Herit, and the links which may in cousoquenoe he 
furmed hetweeu Indian and Cm‘oi«an politics, also lead me 
to fenr tliat the wisli whlolt I bed, to confine my administra¬ 
tion to objecti of commerce and finance, and iD)proTed insti- 
tnilons and doraeitic poUoy, will he fnr indeed from being 
occompltehcd. But, as you ssy, we most fulfil oor destiny.’ 

A little later, on October 7, the Govemor-Genexal 
telle Sir John Hobhouse that be hod wiitten to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe that be ‘ronld gladly avoid all 
intoa’foreneo in the polities of the West, but that the 
iniiuenco of Buropeaii politics was already felt &t 
Herfit, that the elements of tliscord bad long been 
collecting ia that qaai’ter, that the time, wbotber 
we wished it, might or might not come when we 
should be obliged to e^erdse out influence; and that 
we were at least bound to maintain, if poasible to 
strengthen our position. ‘ So stands the question. 
I think I am right, and shall be glad if I am thought 
so at boma But I shall be still more glad if, by the 
course of eventa, it abali bo proved that it little 
signiflea whether I am right or wrong.’ 

To understand these letters, we must look elee- 
where than to the Hdgll or the Sutlej. In Whitehall 
the growth of Russian influence at Teherdn bad 
become a BulQect of increaeing anxiety. Canning bad 
gone; and since November, 1830, Lord Pabnervten, 
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with but a brief interval, had been Foreign Secretary. 
So far as defence against a Euiopean Power was 
coDcemetl, the Treaty of hA<I become waste 
paper. Sijice in 182^ Riwsia ovcialukdoweii Tcherto, 
the cover of Pci«a no longer existed bi twooji Europe 
and India. In 1855 .Mr. K\]U -wsji »»ent, shortly after 
Muliainrufvd Shdli^A accession to the throne of Persia, as 
amhawadoi^to Tehertn. He was to warn tho Persian 
Government against Allowing thcmj<cdvcH (0 he incited 
by the Kussinn ^liDi».tor into forcing a war on Gn* 
Afghrtiw. i(r. Ellia, after arrival at TcJicntn, soggestod 
that dangcTfroui the \Vc«8t should l*o antiwpated by 
sending an envoy to Host MuhaniniAd Khin, and by 
offering him BriGsli ofticers to drill his army. .Mivm* 
while a little host of Anglo-Jn<ljan officers, foremost 
among them Ihimes and Conolly, Itad let loose to 
explore Central AkIs. In the fii>t dajK of it 
had Uceone finally certain that the SliAh of pWia 
was meditating an attack upon Herdt; and it was 
known that in this olycet lie was eticouragcd l»y 
the Russian ilinistcr. Article y of th<* Treaty of 
1814 precluded Great Britain from uusolieitcd iij- 
terfmnee. Put it is very doubtful whoGiir th.- 
direct interference of tho Engiyi t/aUnet had i-ver 
corue within tord Palmerston’s plans. If India was 
threatened, by India the attack u.ust be I«affled. 
Tho approaching crisis was not an English, hut 
an Indian crisis. ^Thia course wa-s iiecessarj' for 
the defence of our Indion poascssious. I say, for th<' 
defence of our Indian jKwsessions, because, when we 
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are told that the -war was undertaken with a view 
to European interests, 1 utterly deny the position. 
If we had no empire in India, we might have been 
perfectly indifferent whether Persia succeeded or did 
not succeed ogainst Afgh&nistdn. The course wo 
pursued wee entirely with a view to the security of 
our Indian Empire, and it was not an European but 
entirely an Indian question I' If measures could not 
be token from the West tc recover at Tchwin the 
ground lost in Jba8, India must look to herself for 
protection from attack. To that end she must secure 
her north-west frontier. The system of 'buffer- 
States’ must he Initiated. It was for the Indian 
autiiorities to look to thtir own safety, and to entor 
into an understanding to that end with the several 
States which adjoined India. 

ScMcely had Lord Auckland embarked when Lord 
Palmerston installed at TcherAn as Minister a man 
who might he relied upon to keep the Government of 
India up to the mark. In 183d there bad appeared 
in London a pamphlet entitled ' Frogiess of Kussia in 
the East.* The pamphlet was anonymous, but it was 
known to have been written by Mr. M'Nelll, formerly 
a medical officer in the Coropany’s service. 

‘Pew afid ludiiTereMt ere the regards bestowed by moat 
European etatasraen on the countries eastward of the 
Caspian,’ wrote Mr. McNeill, 'or even on the more Itnowii 
aud less savage realms of Persia i yet it is tbci’a ootwith- 

’ Dsbate of June 33, iS4a. on Ur. BaUlia’a motion ; Lord PjiI* 
zaentoa’a speeoh. 
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stoiidiag that tho dAog«r to British itiUreeta is greater and 
most ittmtoeDt. ... It sigiiifi«a little to olyeet that the 
Boauac tocKipa are not eveu }‘et M Hcrdt \ tJse time maf 
Dot be ripe for the laat deeidtt] step of Tallitaiy oecujiation; 
hut it ia fast sppi'oaehing, aiid nil ia prepared to take 
odrontfige of the proper raoment; aod if Ei>g)iknd ivDtalna 
as indiffereat to the pitsent and the fature ne f>ltc bne licen 
to the poet that coQsummation irii) speedily Lo witnessed. 
The re^meci/ added the pamphlet, ' that is now alationod 
at her (Eossla s) fartlteat fronti^*po9t on the western ehore 
of the Caspian, has as great a dUhrneo to march buck to 
hloscow as onward to Attock on the Indus, sud is actually 
furlher from St Peterehm-g: thau from Laliwv, the caidUl 
of the Svihh. The battalions of t)ie EuaUo Inipcrlid Uomd 
that iuToded Persia fuund, at tlie fcnniuatiuu of the war, 
that they were na uear to Herat as to.the 1>Anka of thu Dud ; 
that they had already acconiplialie<l li»U’ the distance fi'om 
their capital to DeUii; atnl that therefc«e, from tlieir cump 
in Persia, tliey had as great a distauce to 01111*011 back to 
St. Pettrsbui^ as ouwonl to tlic capital of HiuduatHn. 
Meanwhile tlic Zfoseow Gaaette threatena to dictate ut Cal¬ 
cutta tike next peace with Eugluukl, and llusbla never ceiu>es t<k 
urge the Porainn Goverumeiit to accept from It, free of all cost, 
officera to diecipljne its troops and am>; aod Artillery for its 
soldiers, at tike »aine time tiknther owkk Wttalious are ready to 
marcli into Persia wlicuever tlie Sluih, to whom tlicir servicea 
ore freely offered, con he iuiiuued to re<iuirv their awatauve.’ 

The pamphleteer who publkhod thoae words was 
the hliaister selected by Lord P&lmerston in the year 
of their publication to represent Great Britoic in 
Persis. If no other symptom were fortheomlDg of 
the views which found favour in England, we ehouM 
liave hci’e very strong pi’csumptlcn that Lord Auck- 
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laad was in poueulon of instmotioiifi pointing to 
wiiat would now b« temed a forward policy. We 
ahall find that euoh in tiHitb was the case. Now, 
thoQgh Lord Auckland might succeed in attaining bia 
ends by diplomacy, be must face ibe posslbUlty of war. 
He oeuld not be solo maatcr of bie means. This un¬ 
certainty would bo rofiectod in bis cotTespondenee \ 
whlcli we see alternately breathing hope and appreben- 
eion. That we have heio the esplanation of the 
seeming cou trad lotion in h!s language will bo clearer 
afUv perusal of the despatch bearing date Jane 
wbicb Lord Auckland rcceivod in 18,3d, the Secret 

Cennuittoo of tlie Court of Directors. This Com¬ 
mittee, in plain EngUsh, was Sir John Hobbouse, 
who, as President of U)e Board of Control, had a seat 
in tbo Cabinet. This daepatob ia not mentioned in 
Sir John Kayo's HUiory of iho Afghwn, W<m'. Yet 
without it, the whole of Lor<t Auckland's polioy is 
uniDielllgible. Wo shall see that when Anally he 
decided on war wi^ Dost Muhammad, bo referred 
to this despatch as the warrant for tbo decision to 
wiileb he bsd been guided. 

* Wo liava received' (wrote the Secret ConiaiHtes} ‘from 
(be ComritiRnmierf for the altiiiro of lodla, copies of two 
letters which Ibe Bight Honourable Henry Ellis eddiened 
to Viscount Paliuerston on Pebronty 35 mid April i last— 
the former aletiog the partleulars of an cTertareFsid to Lave 
been nnule by Dost ^ruLonunnd of KSbuI to tl^o ShSh of PenU 
io view to the conquest end partition of the territories of 
Frtneo KainrAii of Herat, and the latter mentioniog that 
s shmlsr overturs hod been received by the ShdU from the 
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Chi«f^ of KrmdnhAr, And th^t OiAre woa aIao h runoiir of 
tlie KLaia of Khiva }iavuig oiatorcd ioto ou oign^mejit with 
ths KnasInD OoTorutnojiK 

*Aa Mr. Ellis docs not stats that he has cornuinnleatcil 
with your Lotdshl[> hi Gouiudl on tho miYajeet of thow 
floe^iatvlicA, cojiirK of them are onelosed for j'our InfotmA^oii. 

'The facta above mentioned nre clearly iudicntlve of a dif^ 
position on the part of the rival Chiefs of Af|fli6niflt(fu to 
engoj^ the Shih of Persia in their viows <if pvTSuoal rggrnu- 
diseoicnt; nod from the views whicli the ^liih himself is 
known to entertain in respect to Herat, there* is reusmi to 
npprebend timt lau may bo disposed to eountononce any 
scheaie which may fnoilitnU the uceoinplishuiout of a 
favourite ohjeot of hie amliition, enoonraged as ho douhtleu 
will 1x9 by the Kusiians to extend his iiiHuonce, and tlirou(;h 
him their owti, in tho countries bordering upon our Indian 
pocsesvlojie. 

’Mr. Kllis moDtioiis, inlne letter of Fehrunry tiuit he 
suggested to K^jl Ifueniii AU. ttis Afghfu nobleinau from 
whom he reoelt^od the [xirticnlars of Post MtiljAmniad^s over¬ 
tures tu the 6li(ih of PeruB, the propriety of PotiiMuhamniAil 
hirnsrlf opoiiing a ooininunleatioii with the Govevnor-Qviisrfll 
of ludlO) and it Is therefore proLuhle that liefoiu lids letter 
reaches you, you may be in possession of an overture from 
this chief which will rindile you tho heltei* to judge ns to 
wlint stqie it may Ik proper and deeirable for you to take to 
watvh roure elc^sely, tlxin lias hitherto been attempted, the 
progress of eveuts lu Afgli&nistai^, aod to couiiteroot the 
progress of RuHsinu iiiAueucc iu a quarter whiuh, frum its 
proxiniity to our Iialiuu posseesiouKv could not fall, if it were 
once eetulJisUc<l, to set tujunously od the sjstnu of our 
liKlian allhiaces, and possibly to Interfere oven with the 
traoriuillHy of our own territory. 

' The mode of dealing with this very iispiortant question, 
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wbetliar bj dexpAtehing & e4>nfidentiftl ageot to I>oetMubfrm* 
nfid of Kibul mere}; to watch the progress of e^enU, or to 
enter into rolttioas with this cither of o political or 
morel;, ta the first lostaoca, of & cooiniei’ciol eharecter, we 
confide to your discretion, ae well oo the adoption of any other 
loeuures that mfiy appear to you to bo desirable i& oixler to 
eoaotemot Buiii&Q iofluence in that quarter, sbonld you be 
ntUfied from tlie iuformaUoii received from yoor own agents 
un the frontier, or hereafter from Mr. on hli orHval 

iu rerBU,that tlie time has ai nvod at which It would be right 
for you to iuterfere decidedly ia the cffiure of AfghdnisUin. 

' Such an intcrforouce might doubtless be requisite, «thei’ 
ta prevent the extension of Pcreion domiuion in that qnarter, 
or to raise a timely barrier against the impending encroach* 
mroti of Itueslau infiuenoo. 

* Wo shall transmit to Mr. MsNeill a copy of this despatch 
for bis iafoimalion and guidance, and you may expect to 
receive from bim iiitollignice sufRoieiitly fall aod accurate 
to assist you iu enmiug to a decisieu on the important 
qnesMon to wIjicU wo wish to direct your Irumediste end 
most earnest attention.’ 

It ]| evident that Lord Auckl&nd'g poeltlon after 
iho receipt of tbie important dospateb woe clearly 
aod squarely laid down for him. I'irat, be woe to 
endeavour to enter into commercial, or into political 
relatione wUb AfghioisUin. Eo woa to adopt any 
otbov meaeures M'bicb bo thought desirable in order 
to countoroct Bussian inHueace in that quarter, If 
be were eatlsficd that the ^mo bad aiTived for 
him to interforo deoidedly in tbe a^airs of Afghani, 
abdn. Such interference might doubtless be required 
to prevent tbe extension of. Persian dominion in 
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that direction, or to raiae up a timely barrier agamsb 
impending encroaohmente of Russia. His immediate 
and moat earnest attention was to bo given to the 
sutyect. 

With this despatch in his pocket, and with Mr. 
K^Neill never ceasing, week by week, to pour in 
fervid warnings from Teberin, the Qovemor'Qoncrai 
was not likely to be allowed Co sleep undisturbed 
by dreams of Russian aggi'esuon, A commercial 
mission be bad already deapatebed to KAbul. Soon 
a political character would be added to it. Ho eould 
only trust that Ranjlt Singh would continue to be 
fiiendly; that the Amirs of Sind v*ould show thero* 
selves amenable to his agont; above all, that Dost 
Muhammad Kh&n would fall into his plans, and 
tliuB enable liim to complete the piotootioc of hin 
IronUor, and to oxchonge guarantees of mutual 
assUtance vdth tbo group of States between the 
SutWj and Central Asia. If this eould bo cebievod 
by tho Indian Oovemment, tho instructions of tbo 
British Goveinmeut would have boon obeyed, and the 
safety of India scouted. 

With this bopo in bis heart, he watched anxiously 
the course of ove&ts. Shortly after tho despatch 
of June 25 reached him, ho liad communicated to 
bis mastors in England his uneasiness at the direction 
which af&irs were taking 

' It is ujo»t Ai>uoyiag to me to lecan,’ be wrote 
Xovember 24, 1836, tu the Chsirmau of the Coui*t, ‘tluit 
tbs FersU&ti ijistcud of Blreugtbeiiiisg tliuinevlves for defeucr. 
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aud la«ruio^ to pi’ftcdsd gooti gOTeroraeoi at home, ahoald 
liave engaged b ware of aggreidoD to their eaetwaid, aod 
eUoulJ be throwing coofouon into the ooUDtriea of Her At, 
KandehAr, octl KAbul, where all waa more than euffioiently 
weak asd uuaettled before. I see so reaeoo for direct inter* 
feience b all Ihie froio tbia side; and we lia?e nothing elee 
at present to do tlian to keep ourselves strong, and to wait 
for occnsiou of naing our iofloenoc/ 

Oq tUo sftine ditto ho writeo bo Sir John Hobbouse ; 

*Id the mean time, as this cloud haeomes lighter* (tlie 
threatened attack on 8ind by the MahinijA Ihmjft Singh), 
‘ oue yet more threatening to tlie peace of these districts U 
oollecbiug in tlio further west, and the Fei’siaui ere rapidly 
advancing towards SerAt. 1 am sorry for this, We are 
fosding whatever tlsere is of military strength b Persia, 
that slio may interfers with British objeote; bring lierovn 
and conHqoonfiy Kussian influence nearer to uur fi'ontier, 
and throw Into confosion and disorder all those countries in 
.wluoli ve were most anxious to see estebUshed tranquillity 
and commerce. It Is not easy for ns to take any steiw to 
coianteiact this move JVoni India, and X have beard nothing 
fnnn M«NdU.’ 

For zaoro than another year the Qoveroor-Oeoenl 
watched his plane developing. From Captain Wade 
at LudblAna, from Colonel Pottinger at HaidarAb&d, 
be centiaued to reoeive intoUlgenco wbiob led bim 
to believe that in the Ponjab and Sind bb policy 
would he accepted. Captain Bumee was on bis way 
to Kdbul, and on the socoess of his missioa depended 
the whole eoheme. The cornerstone of the scheme 
of fronrier defence agabst ‘ the extension of Persian 
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dominion ’ and a^nst * Rui^slan oncroachrncats' 
was in Eibul. In February. 1*37, LoikI Auckland 
wroU to Mr. M®NeUI, deploring Ibe imperfect nature 
of his infonuation from that country. Ho etill looked 
to commeice as tbo instrument by which possibly 
a better state of things might be brought about. 
Captain Buiiaes, bo added, was on his way to Iahor<* 
and Kibul, to ssk for faciliUes for annual fairs, and 
for improvement of tratfle on the Indue. Zf ho 
could but gain timo, be would not despair of aecirg 
those countries flourubing and indopetident. and 
forming in theii’ own eti’cngili the best rampart 
which India can have. On tbo 9th of Aprih I.oi*d 
Auckland told Sir John Hobhouac that to Dost 
Muhammad bo could only apeak words of friond* 
lineaa, and, if he dcrirod it, of mediation. ' In his 
preaaiog need, he has courtcit Poraia, he has courted 
PuBaia, and bo has oourtod ua But it would bo 
madness in us, though wo may wish to seo his 
independence aasui’od, to quan^sl witli tho Sikhs for 
him.* Suddenly there flauivd out b6^*ond tho Indus 
tiio * blood'i'ed blossom of M’ar.’ Dost Iktuhainiuatl 
Kb£n had made n dash upon Push dwar, and 00 April 
30, at tho battle of Jamnul, had been diiN'en back. 
All hope of a friendly group of States on tlio north- 
w'ost frontier was, at least for the moment, at on end. 
Tho breach between Kdbul and Lahore was almost 
hopelessly widened. * His ear of aagacity is closed 
by the cotton of negligence,’ wrote Ranjit Singh of 
his rival. ‘When it is of no avail to him, he will 
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l^ite tbd band of soiTOn* wath the teeth of repentance.* 
Yet Lord Auckland still hoped. 

On July 4tb be 'wrote to the Churman of the Court 
of Dii'ectore that be looked for influence sufficient to 
hold the rival povere on the Bntish frontier in balance, 
and prepared to unite in cominon defence^ But 
on September 8(h bo teila Sir John Hobhouee that 
dospatchea from Lahore and Kibul inform him that 
the Bcraiaa Embaasy is duly expected in KAbul 
with a Russian in ite train. Something leee of tbo 
spirit of accomcnodatioo, he adde, is seen in the last 
letter of X>ost Uubammad Khin to Bumes. 

On tbo foUoving day, Soptembor 1837, the 
Oovarnor-Qeneiul recorded a long Minute on K&bnl 
aflaira. After deaoriblng the balanoo of paiilea in 
K(tbul, Kandabir, and Hordt, so fbr aa known to 
him, he lays befcKre hia coUoaguea in Council the 
final inetruetlons which he would give to Captain 
Burnee,wlic was about to enter Kibul. His mission, 
he wroto« should be more political in ebaracter than 
it had been hitherto conaidered to be, though with 
no political power beyond that of transmitting any 
proposition which appeared to him to be reason able 
through Captun Wado to his Oovemmeot. 

Tbo Oovci7ior*Qonei‘al did not conceal bis appro- 
bnuion that tbo representations of Captain Bumes to 
Boat Muhammad were likely to have but Uttlo effieot at 
the pi'esoiii moment. The Agent, upon a review of the 
influence which he was likely to gain upon paaemg 
event A, should, ho thought, decide upon the pro- 
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prioty of prolonging bis stay at K&bulj where, 
however, the information which he might bo able 
to coUeot of the power, the moans, and the state of 
parties in that coustiy, could not but bo usoful. 

On September 30, Captain Bumes entered E&bul, 
and tbo laet link wanting in tlie chain to be stretched 
along the frontier would now, it was hoped, ho forged. 
But the progresa of ovonts was not favourable to his 
succesa On blovombor %$, 1837, tbo day on which 
Lord Auckland and bis camp left Benares, the 
Porsian army oommonoed tbo siogo of Hordt. In 
December, Witkewit6ch,a Ruasian eaisaary, appeared 
in S&bul, tbo bearer of a reply to Dost hluhommad's 
appeal of 183d to St Petersburg. 


CHAPTER V 


Private Secbbtary to Lord Aucslant), 

:638*1842 

Oif January 6 we fkd Lord Auckluxd wiibmg to 
Sir Jobs ITobbouBfi! 'Buitice is well estftblishecl At 
RAbul, with only this disadv&ntAge, that he cas hardly 
hope that Best Muhammad will bo latiaftod with any- 
thbg that would not bo offs&aivo to Banjlt Singh; 
and yot bo ought to be eatisfiod that ho is allowed to 
remain at poacoi and U saved from actual invasion. 
But be ie lOokJces, and intnguing, and will be difficult 
to keep quiet> as are the other AfghAns^ and Sikbe, 
HcnitceB, Kaesiaoe and Poi«iane, It is a fine embroglio 
of diplomaey and intngue, with moro of bluster than 
of I'cal atrengtb anywhere. Yet it ie impoauble not 
to feol that the East and West are drawing seoeibly 
nearer to each other.’ Tbe Ooveraor-Oeneral of India 
probably began to wish that the burden of scouring 
India against attack should bo transfeiTed to Cabinet 
shouldors. ‘It ie in Europe and in Persia/ wrote 
tbe Private SccrcUuy to Capt^ Barnes on January 
21, ‘that the battle of Afghinist&n must probably 
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be lUtimaUly foaghb.' The words show how little 
the Qovernor-Oexierai agreed with Lord Palmerston 
that this ' was oot an European but an Indian 
question.’ On February 8, Lord Auckland writes 
to the Secret Committee ^at he is ‘ still inolinod 
to anticipate the adherence of Dost Muhammatl to 
British interesU *; but the mission of a Russian agent 
to Edbul demands, in bis opinion, ‘ the seiious con> 
sidoration of the home autboiiUes/ Trusting still to 
form bis rampart, he was not disposed, oven if Henit 
fell, at ones to adopt an active policy, or to resort to 
'any immediate interference by arms or money.’ It 
is evident that Lord Auckland in the spring of 
still hoped to obtain the alliance of Dost iduhamiDa<l, 
and to form for India a sono of security through the 
jnedittio of allied powers on her frontiers. He would 
thus have carried out his share in the joint policy, 
and have given ofTcet to the instructions of 285^, Hi* 
might then throw upon Oruat Brirain tho settlemeut 
of lior struggle with Russia for ascendency in Persian 
counsels at Tehoi‘6n. 

Sir John Eaye has insisted much on tho position tliat, 
while Russia and Persia were making large proniiseH 
and holding out gi’eat hopes to Dost ^luhamroad 
Khfin, Capifun Biimes had nothing to tender but 
assurances of goodwill. Tliis, if containing an element 
of troth, is far from being the whole truth. What 
Russia may have promised is coojoctaral. Dost hlu* 
bammad was assured by Captain Buines of protection 
against Sikh and Persian. But the Amir did not fear 
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tlie Sikh, and the PeiaUn was a long way off. 
Captain Burnea had that which, though not bis to 
giTo,thoAii>ir thought that it was in hie power to 
obtain. AHhongh Peahdwar bebnged not to the East 
India Company but to Ranjit Singh, and had neyei* 
belonged to Dost Muhammad, the Company could, if it 
chose, cajole or fcice the Sikhs into parting with it. 
Unless Peshawar were placed by Lotd Auckland m 
the hollow of Dost Muhammad’s hand, it very soon 
became evident that Captain Bumee might retrace bis 
steps to India. The Amir would, if dewred, pay a 
tribute for Peahdwax to the MahirijA He woidd 
hold it, if need ho, conjointly with his brother, ite 
late ruler, Snltin Muhammad Khfin. But if Lord 
Auckland desired his allianoe, m one or another 
fashion Peahiwar must he 'conveyed' to him. It 
TO on that account that be had addressed him- 
self to Lord Auckland, to Persia, and the Caax. 
Peshawar must be hU. That was his ultimatum. 
There was no getttng behind it. On that rock 
the negotiation split. Dost Muhammad Khto 
would not even leave the matter of Peshiwar to 
the friendly discretion of the Governor-General. 
He would make it a sine qud non of hie good 
undcistanding, whether with Ranjit Singh or. Lord 
Auckland. 

Ranjit Singh is thieved to have been willing to 
make over Peshiwar, on terms, to Snltdn Muhammad 
Khin, the Amir’s brother, who alone had been its ruler 
before the Sikhs oUained possession of it Bat this 
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Dost Muhammad woold not listen to. He would 
rather even tliet it remaned in hands. Of 

Ronjit Siogh*B power to invade him in Kihul he had 
little fear, he eaid to Captain Boinee; * Of hie power to 
injure me if he reinstate SolUn Muhammad Khin in 
the government of Peehiwar, I have great apprehend 
sion ; for in it I see a Muhammadan ruler of 

a Sikh.' It may be that Lord Anekland was not averse 
iroio having a considerable Sikh garrison locked np in 
Feshiwar. But he remembered also that he had 
very recently frustrated the dedgos of Banjit Singh 
on Sind. He could not again ^ve him cheek 
without risk of serious rupture, value of the 
Sikh alliance, seeing lu powerful army lay upon 
our ftionrier, was unqueeUonable. Ue had little faith 
in the loyalty of Dost Muhammad; believing that, 
if installed at Feabiwar, be would allow himself to be 
bound by obligation nrither to Sikh nor to British. 
For his part, Dost Muhammad Khdn hungered 
for Peshawar with a dedre which nothing but pos¬ 
session could appease. When war broke out a few 
years later between the Sikhs and the British, Dost 
Mubammacl and his horsemen descended into 
Peshdwar valley. When in 1K57 the Government of 
India was locked in deadly struggle with its rebel 
army, Sir John lawrenee, searching with all his 
great knowledge of men and matters in the Pnojab 
for means of securing his North-West frourier from 
attack in the last resort, and of withdrawing its 
British garrison to the trenches before Delhi, knew 
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of no surer way than that of makii^ orer to Dost 
MuhanwDad the coveted valley of Peshiwar. 

‘ I have been sorry to sea,' wrote tbe Private SecreUry to 
CaptAin Buraes on February 7, 1838, ‘ that you rtUi cling to 
the idea of the abondonment of Peabiwar, even iu iU civil 
goverameut, byBanjft Sagh. He bae given ue no iudicatjoa 
that be baa the sligbteet intention of the kind. He oay be 
jjoswbly brought to uiake over tbe Hdjniniatrotiim of the 
territory to tbe SultAn Jlubaminad Kh 4 u; Trot Dost Uu« 
liaaiinad Kbia can exercise no interference on tbe pobt. 
TbU should be uederatood distinctly aud definitely.* 

Again oa March 14 the Private Secretary lecurs to 
the subject under the Governor-General s inatrue- 
tions:— 

‘Ton will see that it ia a principal object with the 
Goveruor-Qeocral to aecertiua, what does Jiot clearly appear 
fpott the papers yet before hiio, wliatber Dost Muhammod. 
Kbtn intends to moke uuder all drcomstAjjcee a ww nort 
of poMosdng some shaj-e in the PeeLuwar lorriloiy. Apprized 
as you now are of hU Lordship’s 6wd opinious, you will, he 
is quite sahafisd, use every endeavour to dissuade Dost 
Muhamnisd from persisting in such & resolution. , . . 

* The question is, whether Dost ilubammad would prefer 
renounmng liU connexion with us, that he may reUdn 
H barren claha to a poi'tion of tlje Pcsliiwar tcixitory, to 
lesriug tbs Sikh b the immediato occupation of tliat 
coontiy, under the continued exereise of our iufluence for 
bis safety in bis K^bol dominiouB. . . . 

‘If Dost ilnhammad should wish hie scheme of iieving 
a share in PeshiMW to be freely discussed, tliougb without 
making a sf« qud non of it, this, I dare say, will readily be 
doue. AVhlle it is thought [you will see) that advantage will 
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ariae from hu opecuig th« Dogotiation djreetl7, if we can 
briog about a roadiDcn lo come to terms on both skUa, tbey 
may more ea^y arrasgs the details ibr themselres tbaA we 
cao for them.' 

After Captain Bames baH left Kibnl In April, 
1^5^, and was on his way to Bidia, on Uay ti the 
Qovemor>General finally caused him to he addressed 
in these terms z— 

'You dwell oa the long aileDce as to Uie feeliugs of 
Ranjit Si&gh regardiag Pesbiwar. Bat yoo will remember 
tliaC it was disb'actly stated in iostnutions of tbe aotb of 
Jasoary and 7tb of Hard) that Dost Mofaeanziad must first 
disclaim all iotectiOD of makiog a sms non of the 
restoration (or more properly the oesaon) to him, wholly or 
l^ortfeUy, oS Pmhiwar, befcee we could enter at all eerionsly 
on tbe snbjset with Ranjft Sukgh. Ihai disehumert it is 
needleee to say, be baa oerer made; and io the end be has 
insiafed oe pretensions in a ^rit directly tbe reverse, so that 
for tbe result be bas only to aceuse himself.' 

From the position which Dost Muhaxamad hod 
taken np Captain Bomss was totally unable to 
drive him. He saw that tbe Amfr was a man of 
paxamonnl inBuence in whose 

could be of tbe greatest Tslne to ns. But in order 
that we should make him oar fiiend it was necee' 
sary that we sbonid make Ranjit Singh our enemy. 
That, in Lord Aaekland's judgment, w'ouJd he mad* 
neas. The promises lavished by the Russian agent 
at Kihul, combined wiUi daily espoetatlon of the 
fall of Heiit, and of the discomfiture of British 
policy, had rendered Dost Muhammad impracticable. 
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'p4 Ti j <f. Smgh’fl friendship X^itl Aiickluui judged to 
he far more valu&hle than the goodwill of the Ainfi*. 
The Sildi army was very powerful, and lay oloee to 
onr boinlers. Tho friendship of Kdbul, if lahoro 
wu bofttiJe, would be comparaUvely of Utbla use, 
even it it could be counted on. Hence the Governor- 
General would put so preeeuio on Kai^jlt Singh nor 
filoh liom him tbe price of Dost Muhammad'e alilanoe. 
On April a 5 , iBjK, tho English agent left K&bul; 
the Buseian remained. 

While Captain Bumca was retracing hie steps, there 
passed over India one of those penodioal waves of 
emotion with which all who are acquainted with 
the Peninsula are familiar. It stretched from tbe 
Sutlej to Mysore, from Bombay to the I^ep&I boundary. 
These movements resemble tbe tremor which passes 
from time to time throughout the range of the Hima¬ 
layas, rarely resulting in npbeaval or disturbance, 
but indicating the pieaeoce of forces never dormant 
With a Persian aimy accompaniod by a Kussian 
minlater at Herit, and a Kussian emisaary at Kibul, 
such a phenomenon was too significant to be disre¬ 
garded. In the remotest Deccan natives began to 
bury jewels, money, and valuables in the ground. 
General Cubbon reported great uncaainess in My acre, 
M^or Sutbei'lasd in Gwalior, Colonel Skinner in 
Hansi. Emissaries fiom Nopil were making then* 
way to Lahore and K&bul, breathing mischief. The 
public eecuritios fell. Mub ammadan news •aheeta pub¬ 
lished appeals to the faithful against the rule of tbe 
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unbeliever- Men'e minds were feiliDg’them for feer, 
In the TiUs^^ the b&aLr, the great m&n'e reception- 
roome, there w&a a ploaeuiable expectation that some 
novel excitement was about to be felt. It gave evi¬ 
dence of the oagernesB with which evonta beyond the 
frontier were followed by natives- To Lord Auck¬ 
land it was an argument in favour of a vigorous 
policy. 

McNeill bad hunied off on March fi to HorKt, in the 
hope of staying hostilities. Before leaving Teherdn he 
waa oareful to point out, in a letter received about the 
time when Captain Bumes lofl Kfibul, that the Shih 
had been ablo for four inontha to feed 4^,000 men in 
his camp before HeriCt, notwithstanding the efforts 
made by the HcrAt Government to carry off or destroy 
the supplies which the country afforded. Thie was 
proof that a hostilo army might move throughout the 
valley without suffering from want- It gave in his 
eyes additional importance to the position of Hor£t, 
and to the influonce which the Power that holds it 
may exercise over tho security of India hVom London 
came also the voice of approbension and warning; 
‘We have mads an effort, in which wo cannot fail/ 
wrots Sir John Hobbouae in a letter received on 
May 4, 'without coin promising the dignity cf the 
British Crown and diminishing tho national lnfluonce> 
not only in Peieia but in all the countries towards 
the western fron^er of India/ 

Throughout tho preceding months Lord Auckland 
had been in close and const ant communlcaUvn with 
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CaptuiL Burned and vith Captain Wado. It Is sot 
in tba scLama of thaaa pages to comment on the merits 
of any of the prouinant aoton of that tima, or to 
weigh one with aaotbor. Each, aa far ae poaeibla, 
apeake in bia own words. No two man differed mora 
in tliair viawe of policy than Captain Wade and 
Captain Bumue. One wae all for Sbih Shnjd, the 
other for Dost Muhammad. Captedn Wado. * from the 
beet scuroaa of infermation open to him, belieTod that 
the Amir wae by no moans popular. The greater 
part of his troops wore disaffected and iesubordinate.’ 
Captain Burnea, on the other hand, concoiyad that 
the Amir was ‘ a man of undoubted ability, who bad 
at heart a high opinion of the British nation.' But 
lioweyer much they might dJeagree on the merits of 
Dost Muhammad, on one point they expressed them¬ 
selves in identical language. If Sbih ShuJi-ul-Mulk 
ware sent back to Ribul with a mere persona] 
guai’d of Brideb troope he would be receivod with 
open arma 'There is little doubt,' wrote Wade, 
quoting Masson, * but that if (cn the occasion of Shih 
Shuji’s last attempt on Kibul) a single British officer 
bad accompanied him, not as an ally end coadjutor, 
but es e mero reporter of proceedings to his own 
Government, his simple appearance would have been 
sufficient to have procured the Sb&h’s ro*eatablish* 
ment.' Masson was an Engliebman who, for private 
reasons, bad passed twelve years in K&bul, and was 
believed to be familiar with the temper of the peopla 
In his view Captain Wade expressed entire con- 
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eun^ence. 0 »>ptMii Bumes, though bo hotly oontofidod 
for the Amir, held the e&mo opinion ae to the greeting 
which 6b&h Sbujd would meet with, 

' Aft for Rikili Shujd/ he wrote iu (he letter Juet referred t0| 

‘ the British Ooreriiiuont liai only to lund bin to Peeluiwftr 
with tM Agent And two of ita own reglntente u on liouoiAry 
eicort, Aod an avowaI to tlie Afghani tUut we have takon up 
hie ceuie» tu eoinre Ills ijeingflxtnl for over on bia tlirone. 
The preeoht time (he wrote on Juiw 7, td$8) is perhapa 
better tbiui nny pi’evloua to it, for tUo Argh&nj^ aa a uatiim, 
(leteat PenuH; and Boat Mulunumad KliAn'a having gone 
OTtrr to the Court of Tehonln, though lie lielievoa it to be 
from dire neceeaity, oooverla mnuy a doahtiog Afghan into 
u hictereuemy. Tiio Mainh^ja'a pernisaiim hae only to he 
aahed for tlie ex-kluga advance to Pealkdwar, granting hiio 
at the i^me time acme four or five of hla regiinvnU which 
have DO Siklia in their ranka^ aud Shuja becomes king. 
He nec 4 nnt okiv^^ iVom PcahAwstr, hut addreas the Khu- 
herla, (he Koliiat&nia of Xdbul, and all the Afghhiix, fiom 
ti^at city, tiiUt bo hav (ho oo-opcration of tbe liritiaU and tho 
>!ahiU*(ijA; and with bat a Httie diatrilnition of ready money, 
aay two or three laklia of rupeea. be will find hiinaelf Che 
reiJ king of tbe AfglnUia in a couple of luontha/ 

A few (Uye later, in tbo courao of repliea to & aeries 
of quoatioiM put to bitn by Mr. UAooagbton, C&pUin 
Burnea stiiCod his conviction that SbiU Shuj£ would 
be joined by a conaiderahle portion of Dost Muhau* 
mckd'e troupe, aa well ee by the people of the country. 
Tbe tcetimooy of Captain Burres wae peculiu’ly 
significant, because he was a witness hoetilo to Shfih 
Sbujfi. His vows were all for Dost Muhammad, When 
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Ctptal& Burned uied UQgu&s:e such ss has been 
quoted* Lord Auckland must b&vs felt that Tsry 
IHUe doubt oould be eatertained as to tbo reosp* 
ttOD ivbicb Sb&h Shuji, if reiaatstod in Edbul, would 
nest with. 

^itb the withdrawal of Captain Bumce from K£bul 
in April* 1^58, the oombiDatioc which Loid Auckland, 
in 1837, had hoped for, fell finally to iha ground. He 
had not only failed to draw Doit MuhamiDad into an 
alUanoc with Oceat Britain, but had left bim in the 
arms of Kueeia and Po’sfa. Witkswiteeb had arrived 
in Kibul after Captain Bumes. but remained on 
honoured guest when the British Agent bad been 
compelled to leave it. The Eussian Minister was 
pi’essing the siege of HeHt; Eussian volunteers were 
engaged in it. On May 6 it eeemed ' scarcely within 
hope Herie could escape.’ Major leech, the English 
Agent, bad been made to leave Eandahcir. All India 
w&s expectant; the English Cabinet watohful. McNeill 
was beaide himself with apprehension. The despatch 
of June 25WD4buraingtbe Oovemcr^Ocnoral 's pocket. 
'What bad been tbc result of bis * iramodiate and most 
earnest attention ’ as to the measures to be taken * to 
prevent the extension of Persian dominion in that 
quarter, or to raise a timely barrier against the 
enoroaobmsnts of BussUn infiuence'l Since that 
date nearly two yean had passed, and the present 
state of afiairs was infinitely more eri^cal than any 
which prevaUed when these iostrue^ons had been 
received by him. Not only bad the desired barrier 
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oot beoQ nUed, bat ft blgbwfty had beon opened by 
Kibul to PorBift ftnd to Rusaift. The eHufttio&» so far 
ftft Lord Aaeklftnd could &t tlut time soo it, wfts i\m. 
On tbd one side the Cabinet of Qroat Britain bad failed 
to establish Ita infiuenoe with tbo Court of Peraia. 
On the otbeTj tho Indian Oovomment had been 
baffled in Kibul. Tlie efTorta made, on oithor hand, 
during the two yeare wblob had elapaod aince the 
deapatoh of Juno 25, 1^156, waa penned, bad aignally 
failed. Neitbor at Hor&t nor in RAbul bad British 
policy Auceeeded in its alma. Mr. Ll^Koill was die* 
credited in Peraia, and Captain Burnes had been 
withdrawn from Afgb^niet^. It could not be known 
at Simla wbat course would be puiaucd by the 
Cabinet in ite disoombturo ; but tbo time bad arnvc^l 
when it Beamed unavoidable that, for bis part, Lord 
Auckland should ‘ intcifore decidedly in the affairs of 
AfghiinisUn/ 

On May la, 1K38, the Governor-General put the 
position before himself in a Minute, and recorded 
the measures which ho thought it l>est to take. 
The Minute baa been publJabod in Bluo-booka, and 
space does not admit of its being inserted hero. 
Keviowing at great length the events which bad led 
to the situation as it then stood. Lord Auckland 
procseded to consider the several coursss opon to him. 
His policy had been to replace the Persian allianer of 
1S14 by a belt of dofenoe consisting of allied nadve 
States on tbo frontier—by a 'rampart,* as he called 
it—and to leave the British Cabinet to regain by 
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diploitiacy its infiGeoce in Teheran. That ha'fing 
f&iled, iAterfirrende from India might become neces* 
sajy. But it need not necessarily be the Interfex'enoe 
of the Ooremment of India. If Dost Muhammad 
would not join the alHaoce, be must make room 
for another. Lord Auckland now looked to making 
use of the agency of Raojit Singh and Sbfih Shuj&. 
It was not unlees the former declined to be made 
use of> or the latter was found to he unet^ual to the 
task of reooTering for himself his kingdom^ that 
diroet British agency could be thought of. Even 
should this become necessary, be wrote later to Sir 
John Hobhouse, ‘ a friendly power and an intimate 
connej<ion in AfghinisUn, a peaceful alliance with 
Lahore, and an established in£uence in Sind, are 
objects for which some basards may well be run.’ 

‘ I M^euld net commit m^eelf now/ Lord Aoekltuid wrote, 
'to auy coone uf Hctlci). But we must prejure to meet the 
seiioua difficulty which it Laogiog o?sr us with a prompti* 
tade adequate to the oocasloo; sod it is well, thsrefure, to 
follow OQt the sevei'ftl plaos which are opeu to us in some 
fullneseof detail. If Persia should succeed agaiDst Herit, 
And advance upon Esstein Afghiniscin, we hava as it 
appears to me, but three courses to follow; the first, to 
confine our defeouve meaeuree to the line of the Indus, and 
to leave AfghauisUn to its fate; the second, to attempt to 
savs A 4 ^i^nist&u by giauting succour to the eustini; Chief- 
ships of Kabul aud Kaudahir; the third, to permit or to 
euvoursge the advance of Ranjlt Singh's armies upou Kabul 
under counsel and restriction, and (aa euLialdlery to his 
advance) to organize an expedition headed by Shah Shujli- 
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ul-Uulk, Bocb M I bare ahcnt expliiiiKd. The fint courM 
weoid be efatolute defeat um! irooJd leave a frae Qpexiiog to 
Buasus and Peniao intiigoe 0{i06 oar frMtier. Hie lecood 
woQld ba only to give pover to tboaa vbo feel greater aoi- 
nioritj ogainat the Sikhs than ibar do agaiuet the Perviane^ 
nod wLo would proUdiJy oee against tbe former the meaua 
placed at their disposal. And tl>a (bird conrae whieb, even 
in (be evrot of the sncceesfii! reatstanee of llerCt, iroold 
appear Co be most ex]iedJeiit» mnild, if (bat State wer« i*> 
fall tBto the bajwls of (be Peraana, W’e yet rmto to 
recoEunend it, ami I ca»ot bentate to ray that the ioeliaa* 
tioa of tnj Opisiou is» for tbe nrasooa irfaicb will be gutbrred 
flora these iiopers, very etnaugty in fitvoor of it.’ 

Tbe meossre adopted, in pursoaoce of chta Minute, 
was tbe iTiission to Lahore of Mr. Macnagbten, Chief 
Secretary to Lord Aockland’a Goverpmoob Tbe 
Mahir£j& waa at Adinan^ar, beyond Lahore, and 
there in May, 183S, Mr. Maccagbten ropedred, to be 
met by Captain Boroee, now on hia return from 
K&bel, by Captain ^^'ade, and by otheca. The iDbtnio 
tiona given to Mr. Macneghteo were, brieHy, these. 
Alternative courses of action were to be laid before 
tbe Mab&raji. Bitber the joint treaty exeeutc'd be¬ 
tween Ranjit Singb and Sb&h Shuji in 1833, when, 
in coDjonclion with tbe former, Sbib Sbujd bad 
made his last descent on K&boL ebuold be recog¬ 
nized by tbe BriUah Go^’enunent. In that cai»e a 
Sikh force, aecompaDied by BiitiUi ^eota, would 
‘ advance eauiionsly on Ribul.’ At the same time, 
a diviaion of tbe Eritisb army, escorting Shith 
Shoji, wonld tomporarily occupy Sbik^ur in Sind. 
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Money would bo odvancod to Shih Sbuji wlieio- 
with to lory troops ftnd purobaso arms; and the 
eorvioes of British offiooiB would be lent him. This 
f^ing to asst tbe Mabir^jd's views, he would he 
allowed * to take his own courM against Dost Muham¬ 
mad Khftn, without aferoaoe to us/ In that case 
Shfth Shuji would return to KAbul only in the event 
of the Mabdtij& wieblng to aako sn iostiuaont of 
him, and in euch caao, again, only * with the almost 
assured ceitamty of aucceea' ‘ Hia Lordship,’ it was 
added, ' on the whole is disposed to think that the 
plan whioh is second in ordei* is that which will be 
found most expedient/ The Mah&riji was, in fact, 
to pull Ibe chestnuts out of the fire, In Persian 
metaphor, whieh evidently much tickled Lord Auck¬ 
land, the beak of appetite was to be tempted by 
the fruit of conquest and the berries of revenge. 

Scarcely bad Mr, Macnaghten onived in the plains 
before he wrote the first of a series of letters, pressing 
upon the Govemor-Oeneral reconsideration of these 
instruotjosa. These letters, yellow in hue, soiled by 
datup and dust, and in parts barely legible with tbelr 
faded ink, ebow that Lord Auckland waa little dis¬ 
posed io yield bis judgment to that of his seoretary. 
On May ai, ea, ^4, 26, ay, iK, ap, and 31, and on 
Juno 1, a, and 4>Hr. Maonaghton exhausts bimsalf 
in repeating and in relnfortiDg bis argumente. The 
more he reflected on the present state of afftirs the 
more he felt satisfied that it would be highly im¬ 
politic to let Banjit Singh take up Sh&h Shuji 
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without BHti«h partnership. Hie views, saya the 
Chief Secretary, have the oonourrenoe of Wads and 
Maekesoa, the two ofiioeis to whose judgment is due 
the greatest deferoacs from tbeu' peculiar knowledge 
of the Hahirij^'s obaraoter. Tliore is no safo middle 
course. Either the Government of India must act 
sti’ictly on the defocslve, tvueting to its own power to 
repel invasion, and to a fortuitous conourronce of 
events to fruetrato the intnguos of RuMia and Persia 
oil its western frontier ^ or it must take arms against 
this sea of tioubles, and, by opposing, end them. 
It was not practicable that SbAh Sbujd could be 
restored to the throne of Kibul by Sikh bayonets. 
Were ho so restored, the last state of K&bul would be 
worse than the diat. Day by day the Chief Secretary 
repeats these argumoots, pressing for leave to tell 
Eaujit Singh that, 'with or without tho co-operation 
of tho Mah/lr(ij&, the Govenunenb of India will set up 
Shih Shuji.* Lord Auckland was not to be hurnod. 
If Wade and Maokeson were right iu their estiinate 
of BanJIt Singh, be replied, co-operation with him was 
not to bo hoped foi\ On the other hand, tliough it 
might )je well, by opposiug troubles, to end thonii 
it might be aa well too, to consider wholbcv wo 01*0 not 
Hying to othens that we know not of. ' Our ignorance 
of what is passing in the Persian camp, the obscure 
rcapoDsilility of tho Govern moot hero in regard to 
Ponia and to Eluropcau polities, and the measure 
which 1 take of hasaixls to bo incumd, would lead me 
much rather to stand still, as nearly as circumbtances 
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will allow me to do ao, th^n at ooco to take tho plunge 
to which you would urge me. ... I much prefer ^le 
oouTte to one which might combine all Sikh feeling 
against ua : and which might at once pledge honour, 
and itrengtb, and finance to the, I think, unociUin 
cause of Sb&h Shi^6, in a war to he canied on doe 
miles from oar frontier. To this consummation we 
may have to come at laat; but I would at least see 
my way more dearly than I do at presont before I 
venture onwards.’ 

‘ To arrest the Peraian ndraoce by the advatioe of our owd 
troops and by the support of Sliiih Sheji/ he adds in a later 
letter, *are mcjiaoiea, not which we ate disposed to carry 
into effect at all bnzards, but wLidj we may be compelled 
toi and all tho means of o^reoeting wbiuh we mosc reasooably 
ftikd strongly demro to keep at our own disposal.’ 

On June 7. Lord Auckland learned that Ranjit 
Singh had declared promptly for eonoperation; and 
had declined to be drawn, alone and single-handed^ 
into a march to Kibul. The alternative of action 
through Sb&b Shuji remained. Confronted with 
this alternative tho CJovemoivOeneral could net but 
pause. Ho hoped to get information from England, 
which might relieve him of direot responsibility. 
Possibly be might loarn that diplomacy at TeherAs 
bad rondcred the employment of foroe on the Indus 
unDccessary. He is ' pleased that Mr. Macnaghten 
bad sot absolutely pledged him to the altamalive 
course, for, as you will know, I would gladly pause 
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before I teke e. atop m a moaeure of ao much impor* 
Udoo which I mi^6 oot be ablo to retrace, &nd upon 
which instruotione are now to be expected within 
4 fortnight finun England. A better eight into the 
etaie of political feeling in Afgb&niet&o, or oventa 
paeeing on the tide of Fcraia, may make further 
coneidoratioD meet deeirablo.' 

Three daye lator» on June ]o, Lord Auckland wrote 
to Mr. Uacnagbten 

* 7 ou inuac not, boworer, he eurprlacd tlmt I yet aec 
bazarde aud difficultiea upon which my mind muat iMeitnte, 
aod of whicli we rany take dlRerent raeaeure.. . . ^Vbcu oucu 
tlid detcrinination ia made I aboil be with you for procci|)ti' 
tude of action, and perl^ops oven for greater promptitude of 
action than you may be.' 

About tho eame time he writes to Sir John Hob> 
house that as to the affurs of the Punjab, Afgh&nist&n^ 
and Fcnia, owing to want of information aa to the 
progress of affairs in Europe, he has never felt any 
conAdenee In himself, and has known himself to be 
liable to error at every etep. He baa been playing 
in tho dark, and with hie hands tied, a game requiring 
a olear^sightod vigour. For eoinc time he has not 
hoard from M^Koill, and can only conjeetuin by what 
counter engagements made with Persia, engagomunts 
on hie sido of Afghinietdn may bo ombaiTassed» or 
by what new daagors too passive delay may be 
attended. 

' The obscure responsibility of the Government here 
in regard to Persia and Kui'opuan politics' is the key- 
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noU of tbe Goyoinor-Gecorftl'B besiUtioD. Ho cassot 
GODjecturo wbat is passing in London> in Taliarini 
OJ* at Her£t I6 takes six or ssTen months to got 
replies from any of these places. Nov that he is 
within visible distance of war, he cannot but again 
ask biiDsolf whose interests are to be mainly served by 
it, Thoee of India, perhaps; but baa Kngland, aa 
mistress of India, no interests in her dependency 1 
Is it wholly an ' Indian queitlon' 1 'Will England not 
exert henelf too ? The road to India through Persia 
having been thrown open, by Teherin, to a Euiopean 
Power, will not England, acting from Europe, en- 
deavonr to replace the bairiere of 28141 Her&t, 
GO far ae be knows, has not fallen, and that last 
compulsion has not been put upon him. He could 
wish, with all his hesi t, ‘ that the authorities in Eng¬ 
land had a better eense of some of the difficulties 
agmnst which he had to contend/ Though he knows 
the linos of the Minietiy's policy, he can get ftom 
thon uo indication of the preciee course whicli they 
would now wish him to follow. Little wonder that 
he hesitates; hopes for instructions from England, 
or uitodigence from Teberln; and would gladly 
pauee for a fortnight, aud await inatructlons, before 
he takes a measure of such importance as making 
India the Foreigo Secretary's stalking-hores. 

To add to bis doubts, bis Secretaiy in Calcutta, Mr. 
H. T. Prinsop, is warning him of Shih Shujd’s per¬ 
sonal incapacity. Ur. hiacoaghten is to consult witli 
Captain Wade whether there is remedy for this in 
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the ebanebor and populurity of any of his family. 
Captain Burnes, Mr. Masson. Dr. Lord, and Mr. Wood, 
all men oooversant with Kibul alfairs, aro to be aakod 
for their opinion on the feeling regarding Sb&h Sbuji 
among the AfgheLns, and as to hii probablo mouu 
of mainWning hiroaelf. 

Fending Mr. Macnagh ton's rotmn nothing bad boon 
dooidod. On July 10 Lord Auckland vroto to Mr. 
M^Keill, expi'cssing tbo oxtremc anxiety bo bad felt 
to roceivo accounts of a later dato than March 7, that 
be might know what was passing at home, and shape 
bis plans accordingly. ‘But 1 must do my best, 
without baving this advantage, and I have nearly 
formed my deci^oo.’ It seemed most probable at 
that date that, in coi^unotion with Banjit Singh, ho 
might 'have to surround Sbdb Sbuji with Bril^ab 
officers, and support him in an attempt to le-cstablish 
biiDself in Afgbtinistdn. I need not recapitulate to 
yon the many considoratioos which soori to me to 
justify this course; nor, on the olbor band, those 
which may stake mo adopt it only with exlromo 
reUctance.' The next day (July 11) ho Ulls Mao- 
naghten that till bo comos back no plans will bo 
formed. On tho 1 cth ho sonde hlacnaghten ' a rough 
sketch of what appoam to mo the maximum of miU- 
Ury opuiaticDB which may become neccssaiy.’ The 
skotoh has not been prosorvod; but a letter from Mr. 
Colvin of tbo samo date Kays that 5,000 Biitish troops 
are talked of. * Babbles of raw levies got tegoihor at 
much coat byShib Sbujd.and not to bo dopended on,’ 
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are looked on ta qQeeiloD&blo. Tbora rouet be ' no 
ohanco of failure/ At the beet> months 'voald pau 
before Sb^ SbojA if •olily to bis own tmoutcm, 
would be ready to move, and meanwhile Herit 
might fall, and Randabdr ba occupied. On July lo 
has been received a deepatob of Uarcb uo from 
the Seci^ct Ooiumlttee, eaying that Lord Palmerston 
baa autboriaod bli. M^I^oiU to leave Persia if redreie 
is not afforded for an inault to ble courier. In that 
event the Committee ‘ leave it disoretional with you 
to adopt such luoasuree as may seom to you expedient 
to meet the cootlogODoy of the cessation of cor rela* 
tioDs with the Court of Pei’sia.' On July la Lord 
Auckland tells Sir John Hobhonss:— 

' All that I am doing, or prepojiag to do, is well justified 
by the avowed policy of the Penian Court and by the hostile 
proceeding of the Buiaiau e^nte; and you may ouume it 
for next to certain that I ehall go onwards, with many 
a deop fesUng of regi’et that I am not allowed to prosecute 
meuures of peace and of peaceful inprovemeot, but with 
a perfect conTiction that it is only by a bold front, and by 
strong exertion, Ibat the aggreseiou sod tbo dungexs witli 
wbidi we ore threatened een be warded off. I can deeide 
ebielutely od nothing until Macnagliton*! return, and I think 
tbet I shall tlfeii be able to see my way clearly to all that is 
to be doue, aud with no fear of the mult, tbougbT shall be 
sorry for the money which it will coel/ 

On the 14th, Mr. Colvin, >njUng to Kr. Prinsop, 
says, ‘ We expect him (bfacnagbten) at Simla with 
Pomes in three or four days.' On the I9tb be bee 
returned. 
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With tb« return of Mr. Mocnaghton to SimU, the 
question of the form vbicb the expedition to Kibul 
should take could not be loi^ delayed. The ‘ Tripar¬ 
tite Treaty/ aa it came to be called, woe signed on 
dune 26 by Keojit Siagb, on July id by Sbith SbujA, 
at Ludhi^a, and on July 19 woe placed by Mr. 
Maonagbten before Lord Auckland. The troaty waa 
the secret of PoUobinello. The Sikbs knew its terina; 
SbAb Shuji bad at once sot to work to call togetlicr 
bis fViende ; all India bad followed Mr. Mac&agbten*e 
movements; before many days Dost Mubaminad would 
be preparing fov war. Tbe winter woe sppioaching, 
when, for many moetbs. military operatdons would 
become impossible in Kibul. By July oB the decision 
to send a force across the Indue waa commuiu- 
cated to the Governor of Bombay. ' Kot lose tbau 
5,000 men’ (to be increaaod as tbo information received 
may show to be necessary) 'are arranged for.* ' Such 
a measure/ it is added, ‘woukl never of couiso be 
tbonght of, if tbe cause of Sh&li Shuji were not generally 
popular among tbo AfghAns.’ Bat upon this point all 
opinion ooirundcs. As Dr. Lord wntos,' Thom never 
was anything which might more properly bo termed 
a national sentiment than tbo feeling for ShAh 
Sbuji's restoration.’ Tbo number » increased in 
August to 14,000 men, besides a smaller contingent 
from Bombay. Tbo Cummander-in-Cblef would not 
assent to tbe despatch of a force of which the 
Qumbei^s did not guarantee him finm all reasonable 
risk of disaster. 
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On August 13 wt8 sent to the Court tbs long 
Desp&tob, since pnblialie^^ which contains Lord 
Auckland’s vindication of his policy. Ho had been 
deeply aonsible, he wrote in his despatch, of the 
reeponaibility which his decision placed upon him: 

‘ Rnt I hare fait, aAcp tbs most swtiom dolibsnvtion, that 
I could not othorsviss rightly acquit loyMlf of my trust; and 
a referencs to ths dMpatebsa of your Honourabis Oonmltteo 
of Juus 35, 1^36, aad May last, have lad ms to look 
with cojkfideacs for your g«usral approbation and support.to 
tho plaaa on wlueb, in Uio csercias of the dUei’etlon coiihded 
to me, I have resolved/ 

Keference in these terms and at such a crisis of affairs, 
to the despatch of June 25, is sufficient proof of the 
sense in which Lord Auckland interpreted the dis' 
cretion left to him by the Bomd of Control and of 
the alternative which he conceived it to indicate. 

The despatch of May io» i858,to which Lord Auok* 
land made reference conjointly with that of Jane 25, 
183d, was recoivod by him on July A few days 
later, he decided to send a British force into Kibul 
Although he regarded this later despatch as furnishing 
evidence that bis action was in accordance with tho 
policy of the Cabinet, iU langoago is less unoompro- 
mifliog than that of June. Ite terms ain as follows 

'We have leceivad a letter from (he Oorerner*Osnera1, 
addresaed to \u lo the Seorei Bvptirlmeiit, daUtl February 6, 
last, with 1(8 127 enclosures. 

* We entirely concur with you in thinking that the srnvsl 
of s Ru^sq envoy at Kibul, bearing a letter finm the 
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Emperor Kieholu to Pott ^aliammed, la ovmt demRuding 
year epeoiail attmtioo, bat we qIm agree wUb you in eoa> 
dudiJig Cnpt. Buinee exceeded the juatruotioai given 
CO bits, and rotuiifeeivd nn anxiety wiiiob might defeat hit 
own ohjocte in entoiiiig into preiituturo cngiigeniuite wldi 
the Afgiiiii Princea. 

* Wc Approve of yonr inatnictingCipt. liurnea to witiulraw 
Irom Kibal, if coutrnry to l)lt advice and remeitatrunco Puai 
Mahnmmad alurald foniiAily accept from tiic nuaitiaii ctivuy of 
those ofTe^'B of eaaittence which nre etoted to be coiitaiiied in 
the letter of the Kmpei’or l^icliolae to Poet Muhammcid. 

' At the same time we muat obwrve that tiic letter of the 
Hoaelau Emperor wae on ai«wer to an appUcatiou mndo to 
tint eoveitrigu by the Eiilcr of Kdbal, nnd that in deal lug 
with this matter it will be udvleable to avoid any proceed* 
logs which may give rise to a controversy wilh the llusHiaa 
Acabos^or at Tclicr&i), or with Use Court of St. Fetcri^btjrg. 

‘ Tie loei despalcliea from Constantinople have infortacd 
ue that Mr, M^Xeill was about to isroceed osi March !o to 
the Pei’siian Jseadc|uart«Ta before 1101*61, from which it may 
l>e isifcireci that he has race! veil satlafnctiuii for the ouCmgo 
oonsiuitted on the jnessmgvr attncheil to the Uritiah Miaaloa. 

* We are aiixlouely n'Ailing for a (Ivtalled accunist of (he 
<.ircuni8la;ioi'B which liave Imlueed Jslr. M^h’eDI to ivkolve 
upon liie AuuouiiC4.'d Jtniiney, nud of idl inatton cimnecled 
^rith tlio oiwnifione of the Shdh Agaloet Herat. Until we 
shall Isave reveivsd these eonmiuincatloua, aad l>eest infos jiiesl 
of ths actual btata of tluisge in that <|uas*l<T, it would bo 
preiuatuie to ci^me to any dsciseon tsposi tlio iifiiiirs of 
AfghsUilsIsiu. We ai*e aware of tlse difBvultus urinhig out of 
the late TteHty, by whiclt u’o hav’o stipulate**! not to isitozftrra 
hetwevii PvVitta am! the Aiglians iusIci'B at the expr*'ws desire 
of both parlies; IniC we do not conceal frans you that it may 
t>ccorDe a quntion fur the britiah Oos’erunseut to consider 
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wh«fb«r, if Pfirsift ibouU] p^rssTen ifi pJftQB of eou^^oeit 
)U A/^hBulBt&&, ftnd ihonM ftp^ienr likely to aucoeec} iu tbozD, 
Uio dAuger th«QC« i^eBolting to Gnat Britfdo would be 
greater ihoD the wcarii^ wbieh migbt l>e derived from that 
otlier iGpuIatioii of tbe befdre*iiarDod Treaty, bj wbiob the 
ShdU uodcrtakea to prevent any European army from 
travoieing Fenio iu order to invade UriMeb laOia. 

* In that cm we might feel ourecWoe oelled upon to 
doolnre the whole Treaty at oa cud; but aa euch a step 
would bo a deporturo from tbe ueuid praotiee, it would be 
moro agreeable to ui to leam that tho Sbtib had cooeoQted 
voluntarily to au amended Treaty, Iu preparifig wliicb, 
Mr. h&e, ae yoa are aware, lecuved lostraetioua 

to omit tbe embckmealng article reloUve to Afgh&jtiitiDj 

The loDg succcssioD of evecto which lod up to 
this dedsloQ bee been tliue traced, tbough with 
neodfnl brevity, etep by step. It has been seen how 
tbe chain of incideDts etretches back to England and 
jSj 4; is taken up, in i8a6, by Buaela; links itself 
later, by Toheris and Ilerdt, to K(ibul; and so, in 1836, 
passes fiuaJly thvough the Punjab into Lord Auck¬ 
land's hands. The converging inliuenoea have been 
indicated ; tbe apprehoosiona, namely, of tbe British 
Cabinet, speaking through tho Board of Controlthe 
ambition of Persia; the Intrigues of Bussia, the greed 
of Dost Muhammad. We have seen bovr, in piu*- 
eiuarice of Sir John Hobboueo's inetniotions, tbs Burnee 
mission passed from a commercial into a political 
colour. We have watched I^rd Auckland throughout 
183; in ecminunication with the Board of Contivol, 
keeping that body informh^ of his endeavours to give 
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effect to the iiutnietioas received by Mm, The graduel 
failure of bis effcrto, wbiob were foredoomed by the 
untimely bottle of Jomnldi but which continued in 
epito of that oompllcotios, hee been traeod; tUeir Anal 
ieiue in the withdrowal of Burnee bae boon deeoribod. 
The ereotioo of a ‘rampart' on iheblortU>Weet frontier 
of India has been shown to have been Lord Auckland's 
poUoy, When the AoAr refused to have a band in it» 
the measures consequent on his attitude have been 
narrated. It baa been seen that Ranjit Singh would 
not accept the burden of invading Kibul; and that 
no conAdenee was felt in ShAli Shuji’s capacity to 
levy within snfficient time the troops necessary to 
that end, or to lead them to success when raised, 
But the treaty had been signed. At HoiAt, in 
India, in Afgbdniatdn, were grounds for ui'gency, 
From the political as well as tbo military point of 
view, a decision must bo taken, No further light 
could bs looked for from London or Tebor^n. No 
aid apparently could bo hoped for from England, 
The responsibility bad been laid by tho hone 
authorities on India alone of combating tbc ' exten¬ 
sion of Pciaian dominion and tbs encroachments of 
Russian inHuonoo,’ The day had arrived when, 
though Lord Auckland would gladly have pauecd, 
that lesponsibility compellod a decision. 

This is not a history of the Ant Afgbdn war. That 
event is dealt with in these pages, only so far as 
is necessary for the purpose of this Memoir. If, 
in expodng lUo trivial point of view which would 
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ftttnbutd the Afghan v&r to the pemioiouB ioduenco 
of the three Seoret^ee who heel acoompesied Lord 
Anckluid to Upper Icdf*, the policy which Jad to it 
ii found to hftve oi'igioctcd not at Simla* but in 
London* the coneequenoea which followed muit be 
laid on ehouldei’H other than tboic of Loid Auckland. 
But all that le needful hero to I’cmind tbo reader is 
that the urn of tbie narrative ie to trace out, as 
s^nat the fiy>moviag>tho*wheel theory of Sir John 
Kayo, the eercral elements of whioh the action taken 
by Lord Auekland wse the outcome It ia not sought 
to appoition seeponaihility between the several states¬ 
men conoemed ^ atill leea to express ui opimon as to 
the morita of the policy pursued. 

Id the course of C)ctober there issued the much die* 
cussed Proclamation, hearing date October i. which 
deoreed the fall of Dost Muhammad Eihin- * It would 
have been much more cfihcdve/ wrote Itord Auckland, 
' if I had not had the fvar of Downing Stixsot before 
my eyes.* The real motives which led to the war oie 
as studiously kept out of sight in that Proclamation 
as they wei'e aftaiwards rigoiously snipped out of 
the sheets whioh appeared in the first Afghftn Blue 
Book. Diplomatic suBceptibillt^es must be consulted. 
There must be no mention of Kutisla, though the action 
of Bussia on Feraia was the cuu«a causaus. There 
must be no alluiion to instructions from England^ 
above all, not a whisper of the despatch of 1856. 
It is purely a quarrel between the Government of 
India and Dost Muhammad. ' The King hath run bad 
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bumoun oa the Rnigbt; uid the 6 voq of 

it.’ Such a et4t« paper waa of courta much cHti> 
daed. It boars traose endant enough of reserve. 
High autboritiee, however, tbe Uilitaij Ueiabcr of 
Couod) (Colonel Morieon), and Ur. Farish, the acUng 
Governor of Bombay, are shown by Ur. Colvin’s 
Diary to have approved it. Tbe same pages, quoting 
Mr. Roberteoa, a member of tbe Ooveinor-Ouaeral s 
Gounoil, prove that be bad been already converted 
by the despatch of Angost 13. *The chairman of 
tbe Court of Directors,’ wrote Sir John Hobbouso 
later to Lord Auckland, ‘ thought it an admirable 
document.' In bis History of India, published tarenty 
years later, Mr. Marshmaa writes:^ 

‘&y<iud the Miuuteriid orcle m Dowolog Street, aud 
tbe Secrctariee «i Stolo, tide prepoetMoas eot«)2>riBe was 
uuiTersehy condenuied as soon w it vss aiuiouueed.' 

But when tbe Proclamation issoed bo wiote to 

■ 

Mr. Colvin saying that Lord Anckland's measures 
must commend themselves to evety ono who knew 
anything of the present position. The more eirouin- 
sUnoca were developed, ho added, the more does tbe 
necessity of bis course ^>pcar. 

The entries in Mr. Colvin’s DUry are apparently at 
variance with Sir John Kaye’s statement, that when 
the Proclamation waa sont to Calcutta, there isiuod 
froio tbe Council Chajnber areapoctfol rvnjonstrance 
against the consummation of a measure of such iu- 
portance, without an opportunity being afforded to the 
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Counaellore of rtcordifigf tboir opinions upon it. Tte 
YdDOSstnncOf ho iHldo> wont to Engiond, ood olioitod 
an aofiuranco to tho efloct that Lord Auckland could 
have ictended no ponooal alight (o tba toombors of 
the Snpromo Connoil. 

Tho irritor hae boon nnablo to traco tbii remon- 
atranoc. Sir John Ka^o baa giivon no authority for 
bis atatomant, and baa offarod no due to the doCQ> 
inenta coniasning oithor the alleged remoDotnneo, oi* 
the reply. There ia nodiing to show whether the 
collective Couned, or one or more membere, ramon* 
etrated- Sir John KayeV ifisertioa moat be taken 
for what it may be worth, ^le only document aTail* 
able, beaidea Colvm'a Diary, seems to be iire- 
coneil&ble wilh that aasertioo. The Prodamation of 
October i was forwarded to England under cotot of 
a letter of that date. Tbe reply of the Board of Control 
ia dated December 36. It makes no allusion to any 
such protest aa is referred to in the passage quoted ; 
but, on tbe contrary, in ita final paragraph, it aays— 

'We are moeb pleaatd to find that tbe Oevenor'Qeaeral 
of ludia asd the SuprvBM CeuDdl eordssily agree in all the 
maeturee ia coalenplatico. not oaly for the protocHoD of tba 
Morth-Weei freetirr, bat also with referenee to the poeaihle 
neeraeity of nndertahi&g warlike eperatmia against Ava and 
Nepd/ 

There ia no bint bwe of discord. Not agreement 
only, but cordial agreement is indicated. ^l)atever 
tbe purport of the remODstranca may have been, or 
from wbomaoaTer it emanated, it eeema clear that 
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Lord AuokUnd h&d ooiDmuniodteJ bis prc^eots to bis 
Oouiicil, aod hftd saeured its spprov&l. 

*Hsd you rocoivod our DospotcU of October 34 
before your Prcdsmatioa issued,' NTrotc Sir Jobn Hob- 
bouse s little Ucer to Lord AuokJ&nd, *you would 
have bod notbing to say except that you had takem 
the course in pursuance of oidon from borae/ When 
the news of Captain Bumes’ departui** from K6bul 
reached London* tbe hesitation which Lord Auckland 
had felt docs not seem to bavo embarrassed tbo Cabinet. 
They resolved at once to wago war. As the war 
which they resolved upon was to be waged vicariously, 
their elocilty raises leas sorprlee. They bad waited 
since dune, 183d. They bad seen matteis going irom 
woise to worse. At last they learned that tlie British 
Agent bad left K&bul, and that the Bussian emissary 
remainod, an bonoui'ed guest Then, on October 24, 
they sent out orders whiob fully explained what bad 
beuu at the back of their thoughts when two years 
pi’eviously they had addressed Lord Auckland. The 
President cf the Board of Con 61*0! rcquCHted Lord 
Auckland 'to consider that Despatch as containing 
tlio doliboiutc opinion of tbo Queen's Oovemincnt* 
assented to after much discussion and previous coitC' 
spondcnce heiwcon the ditfei^ont depaitmeuts, and 
most cordially concurred in by tbe present autboritioM 
at the India Office.' Tbo first half of tbo Dospatcb 
deals with a project of invading Persia which Mr. 
McNeill had advocated .but which tbe Foreign Secretory 
promptly set aside. 'Such a project was, in tintb, tbe 
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Iftfii vhieh could comnoodod itself to him. It 
would here iavolTod Greet Britan direetlj in the 
querrel. It' woold here thrown Pertie into the 
erms of Rtuaie; it would beve led Greet Briteio into 
diplometie, poeeibl; into miliury collision with the 
Western Power. Whet the For^gn Office wished 
wea indeed ^ reveree of wbet Mr. Colvin in ble 
lower of Jenunr^r 21^ Td58, to Buroee bed entieipetod. 
It wu in Afgb&nisUn tbet the betde of Europe end 
of Persie wee to be fought. Owing to its length, eo 
much ouly of the Despetoh cen be here printed es 
deela with an expedition to Eibul; and of that again 
so much only as is meet materiel. The instrccUons 
which were conTeyed (0 Lord Aneklaxul diSer ao far, 
it will be seen, from the comse which he pursoedt in 
that they leave him discretion to make another efbrt 
to gain over Goat Mohammad and bis brothers. Po^ 
eibly such ao effort might have socceeded. On the 
other hend, Lord Aoeldaods distnat of the Birak- 
siia, the unshaken infioence of Roesia at Tebcrin^ and 
the effeot in India of the withdrawal of the British 
Agent from X^bol b the dremnstenoee which aocom> 
paniecl it, ndght have seemed te Lord Auckland to 
bo a W to the roaumpUon of negotsaUona. Be thie 
as it may, when the Deapeteb arriTed on January 16. 
JK59, war had been declared; the army was on its 
way; the Oovemmeat of India wu pledged to ite 
policy. All bridges of retreat bad been broken. 

* J4. 'Ws have baud,’ wrote tlw Secret CoraulUe*» *wlth 
the utuiost r^rel tl«t the Mwon to Kthgl, conducted by 
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Lieut-Co]. Sir AIezon<ler BurneSr failed, end that M^r 
Leech, «bo wee nocredited to the Court of KeudahtLr, has 
aito beeii obliged to letum froiu that city. Still more 
concerned hove we been tc 6ud that a Bueeian agent ]m 
been openly received at Kibul» and that tbe Sirdiie of 
Kandahar bavo entered into a Ti^caty with the 6li&b of 
Persia, by which the SbiU coneenti to oitablinb the power 
of the Sirddre lu llerit under eerkntn eonditione, ond that 
tlie AtnbMaador of the Emperor of Hueua hui, under hie own 
hand, hound hiinaelf to aecure the fulfUmeiit of the Treaty. 

*15. It ie obviuuaihnt euch an engagement is altogether 
at variance witii Bntiali intercsta in Cent ml Aaia, and that 
aboaltl Herat fall into tlie haade of the SbAb and be deEvrred 
over to the Sinbire of Kandahdr, those Frtneea, aa well ae the 
Amir of Kabul, would be only the vaa<vla of Peraia, whibt 
the Sbah himself would be but au inatrumeiit in the hande 
of Ruaaia, to be used, or not, aa occasion Uiigbt require, in 
direct hostility to onr luilUa Enpiro. A due regard even fbr 
the secmity of BritlaK Tudia, to ray notliiug of the cljaracter 
which we have liitheito maintained iu the regions border^ 
ing on our K<»rth*Weatem fi'ontier, maket ii indispensable 
that VO should rental'] ieU whatever ii^flueuce and authority 
late occurrences may have deprived us of in AfglAnistdo. 

‘ 1$. We have hitherto declined to take i>ort in the iiites' 
tiise diaaensioni of the Afghfiu Sutee. and when Shitii Shqji* 
ubMulk I'oceotly endeavoured to recover Ids throne, aud 
aJvancc<l ngidiiit tho present ruler of KAbul, wo gave no 
aasUt Alice either to that clueftaiM or to hie Autagouiet. Put as 
odrefToiteto cultivate u closer allhiiice with IViHt Muhamiuad 
an<l his brothers of Kaodabiir liuve not only failed, hut those 
Prineee have. ea.U were, thrown tbnnselves into ibo arne of 
a Power whose neai'cr approeoli to the Indus is iacompatiblo 
with tbe safety of Her Hf^eety’e ludUu poesoesJons, it 
becemea our imperative duty to adopt some courro of 
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bj vbicb Kibn] Asd Kuidihir auif be u&iUd 
onder a nreraigii boood bjr mvj tie <i istarett as well 
a« gntiUde Ut bacooM, asd to ramaiD, tba ^tbful ally 
of Great BnUio. 

‘ 17. SqcIi a prioeo mighty we are iodiaed to believe^ be 
found in tU pmoo of Shib Stn^ umI we are diepoevd to 
eonour in tbe opuuoa ^ered to jwur notice b; your PolitieaY 
Agent at LadbUsaia bb letter of January >• addrceeod 
to tbe Seeretary of yenr OorereiDeat, inferanoo to be 

drawn froa that letter eeena to be that it would zeqnire but 
a eomparatiTety insigiulieaai effoct to rebate Sbib Sbujd 
00 tbe tbrooe of KiboJ *"d Kaadehir, and that incb a 
meonro would afford tbe beet cbance of reecuing that 
important region from tbe anas of Peraa and tbe arte of 
her ally. 

Md. If, bowercr^ any effort ao declsiTe is to be nade» 
meens ebould be adopted to prevent almoet tbe potelbility 
of failure. A coauderable force, compceed partly of British 
troopa, abonld be aaeambled on you Nortb-Weet frontter, and 
the Buler of the Pnojab and tbe Antra of Sind invited to 
co*openta witb yon. D>e eouitcsasce which the Mahi* 
rijt and tbe Anfre of Sind havo aJraady giveo to tbe 
pretenaioiis of Sbdh ShojA, together witb tbe advantogeB 
wbieb yoa might frlrly offer to then by that alliance, woald 
induce Ranjfe Kngh and the Amfre to adept your viewe; 
and tba Afghdai theneelTeai altboo^ natwally joalooe of 
tbe iiiterfereoce of tbe Sibhe in tbeir iatemal eeneerue, 
woold not feel towards them tbe woe boetilliy if they 
appeared only ae oonMeraiee of a force. 

* 19. Ao amy eo oompoeed, properly equipped and pre¬ 
pored for on adranoa into Afgbiniitdn, sight be eewmbled 
at any poiat meet couTcniaiit, and, if yon deemed it advisable 
to make ooe more attempt to conmliate and aecnre the alliance 
of the Cbiefe of Kibnl and Eaodahdr, yon aigbt dlspateb an 
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oMe«r of rank to cftoh of thoeo Princoa, eosTa^iog to t>b«m 
your fiocJ domimds ^ and, in oaM tbe 81 i^ of Persia slionld 
bd in poeeaesion of Eeiit, or should still be engaged in the 
uege of that dty, a uotiflcation of the probable advance of 
the BrilieU foreo Into Afghdnistin, and tbe objects of it, 
night be also conveyed to thnt soverelgiL 

'so. Put immediate oompliance should be re<)uired from 
Dost Muhsmmad Kh&o and bli broUitre of Kaudnhilr, and, 
in case of refusal, tbe ai cay should croM the frontier without 
delay. 

‘as. You ebould, looreoter, deoinro your Axed determina* 
tioD to msinfain tbo integrity and independence of tbe 
reetored monarchy against all encroacbments of whatever 
Power, and during the progiesa, and after the nccompUsh* 
inent of your enterprise, all your measures should hare 
a manifest tendency to aocomplish tliat deugn. 

• •••»»• 

*s6. \^^e are aware that we bave recommended to you 
e cemrse of policy snd a cei lea of measures which may I’oquiro 
great exertions, aiul entail upon your rovenucs aacriAces 
only to be justified by the difficulties of your position. Wo 
tin also aware tliat iii can ylng our Arias beyond tbs Indus 
ws may appear to ooutcmplate schemos of aggrandiaement 
wbieli every consideration both of justice and pulley would 
induce us to condemn. But, in truth, there is ooUung 
aggressive in that whiob wo propose. The sniiie wise pre- 
uautioji which proiopted your reoont proceedings iu 8ind, 
and tbs ineaaures uow in progress for opening aiul weuri&g 
tlio navigstloii of tlie Indus, dictates also tlio establishment 
of a permaoent l^tiali iiifluenea in AfgUlnistin. 

* 39. The retreat of tbe SLib from Herdt, a renewal of 
friendly relations between lilm and the BiUisb Minister, and 
full reparation fbr tbs iudlgnitiea of which Mr. MeXeill has 
complained, moy reader these measures uitncceeaary; but 
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eTec in th4t jroa wtnid do veil to loM »» time In 
ettemptiug to recover joor iufioenoo ia Afgfaioietfo, end 
to eitel)Ii^ jOQt reUliooo with ibe CUiefe of tbti oouDtry 
upon e mere eetubetory been tben jou here hiiborto been 
eblo to obtoin.’ 

WhoD, in 1851, Sir John E»;e publisbod hU 
HUtoryj he hold no ftppoi&tmoot in Leedonhell Street 
But in 1837, ud in 1874, when his eeoond and third 
odiUono irero pnhlUbed, he wu employed in the 
Politic*! Deputment^ fint of the Cotopeny, *cd leicr 
of the India Office. He bed gained aeeeas in those 
years to all their poliUcal record* There vae do 
despatch so secret bnt be could lay his hands on it. 
In his diet edition he had made, on three occasions, 
ailnsion in Tagne terms to despatches written 
to Lord Auckland. Bnt he had not attempted to con¬ 
sider their relatioDi in point of time, to the sequence 
and derelopment of events. 'Rieir effect on Lord 
Auckland's polioy had been represented as only one 
of m&ny factors; and entirely secondary to an influenoo 
which Sir John Eaje treated as supremo. Whatever 
may have been hU raasoos (and it is idle now to 
apeoulate upon them), he made no ose whatever, in 
1837 or in 1874, of the material which bad booomo 
available to him. In those later yearSi with the best 
sources of information before him. he sUll preferred 
mainly to attribute the policy of Lord Auckland to tho 
coDjeottired Influence of his Indian advisers. In 1831 
he bad advanced, and in 1837 and 1874 he adhered 
to, hu theory of the Three Secretaries. These three 
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Seoretariea, especially Colvin and ToiTana, wore so 
'ardent and icDpa]»iTO>* ao '1>old and ambitious/ 
'The direct induenoe naioly emanated t-oa John 
Colvin,' Lord Aockland, Hpaiuted f^om bia Oouocil> 
with whom bad ho romainod be would never have 
decided on wav» yielded, good, oaay man, to 'the 
aseaulU of hie scribes/ * To what extont their bolder 
speculations wrought upon the plastic iauuI of X/ord 
Auckland/ writes this caroAjl chrooicier, 'it is not 
easy with due historical accuracy to detormiuc.' 
Anyhow, that which the Cabinet instiMctions of 
183d could not effect, neither tbo fears of M°]^eill, 
the desire of Hobhousc, the craft of Palmeiaton, 
neqw TyduUit nec Lariaawe AchUleSy was conceded 
by Lord Auckland to * three scribes/ The Persian 
host and Count Simonicb at Her^t, Witkcwitsch at 
£&bul, the repulse of tho Pritish Agent from Ribul, 
the dismisaal from Kandahlir of a British ofHeer, the 
scorn of Dost Muhammad, tho agitation of all India, 
wore considerations beneath serious attention. Wo 
have seen in our ova rimo what reeponso hoe boon 
given fbom India to Bussian intrigue in Afghdni- 
st&n, and to tho prosenoe of a Bussian envoy in 
Kdbul, Lord Auckland, loft to bU own judgment, 
would have exclaimed with Bonquo, 'The earth hath 
bubbles as the water has, and tboso are of thorn I* 
He might have prattlod, had ho been in tho arms of 
bis Council, about British Moi vousness and Bussian 
Herattitude. ' Macnaghton, Colvin, Torrens; Toireas, 
Colvin, Macnaghton:' the changes arc rung and re« 
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ynng qq tbtt6 tud til&t is UM tUILO the whole 

flong: goes to. Beyond lomiM, Sii* John Rnye ndmiu 
that he he« no euthority. Hie eoorcee ai« * general 
conjootnn,'' well* crodited r^rt,’ hie own ' deliberate 
conviction,' the belie/ of one, the hint of another, the 
gossip of a third, for wbioh, even as he transeribee it, 
he heatou to add that he will not vouch. He only 
repeats what is told him. ' E>tis historioal accuracy' 
he will not lay claim to. Since the day of Herodotus 
was hif^iory ever so wriUen 1 
Once be gives bis euthoii^. He writee that' on 
the departure of the mieaon for Ludhidna' (July 15) 
that is, vhen Hr. Ifscneghten left Baojft Singh to 
present himself before ^db Shuji, * Bumes bad pro¬ 
ceeded to join Lord Auckland and bis advisers at 
Simla.' If be did, it was contrary to Lord Auckland’s 
expectations ; who looked for him, as has been seen, 
with Mr. Macneghten on July 17 or 18. Then be 
copies into hie pages the following acoodote. The 
story is related in his iiformf/tas (/ Variotu Journeys, 
by Mr. Masson. Dr. Buiet, author of Oulftnae Cff tk 4 
Operations tn Siinl uiul A/ghanutan, repeated the 
story, adding that Masson was' not a very truetwortby 
authority.’ Sir John Kaye omit^ng this caution, 
prints tbe anecdote; ibot^gb be admits that be was 
for a long time very ecepUcal of its tru^, aixd does 
not even now vouch for it. But some men, he eaye, 
likely to bo better informed^ * are Inclined to believe 
it.’ It bae been questionable to the writer of this 
narrative, whether notice ^ould be taken of a vaga- 
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bond Ule ao fethered. But 4s it has passed into 
oireuUtioa with Sir Joha Kaye's book, a word may 
be devotod to it. 

Captain Bumes, it is alleged, told Mr. Mawon that 
the expedition aoross the Indue 'had been arranged 
before be reached Simla/ and 'that when be aiiiv^ 
Torrens and Colvin came running to him, and prayod 
him to eay nothing to unsottlo hie lordship; that 
they had all the trouble in the world to got him into 
the businese, and that even now he would be glad to 
retire from it,* 

Now, apart from what bae been shown in these 
pages to have been the actual coxu'se of events, the 
expedition across the Indus ha<l not been arranged 
before Capt^ Bumes reached Simla, because we 
have it on lord Auckland’e anthority that, dil he saw 
Mr. Maensghtea (who, as Sir John Kaye says, did 
net reach Simla before Captain Bumes), he would 
settle nothing. We know that, rightly or wrongly, 
little store was sot by Loid Auckland on Capttun 
Burnee' judgment. Dr. Buist's book, with its dis- 
paragifig remark on Mr. lilasson, was before Sir John 
Kaye when be wrote j for he refore to Dr. Buiflt in the 
preface to hie first edition. Sir John Kayo himeoJf 
will not vouch for the story. Yet, grosa as tbo calumny 
must be, if the story is proved untrue, ho does not 
hesitate to reproduce it. Mr. Torrena gave it prompt 
contradiction. Mr. Colvin, to bia last hour, never 
opened his lips on any one matter which had passed 
through bis hands while he held the post of Privato 
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Secretary. No nan who baa held such office, ia at 
liberty publicly to discuee confidential matteia ^hich 
have relation to the discharge of bia former duties. 
But the mao who knows this, also knows that while 
he holds bis office be is still less at liberty to 
tamper' with sources of infox*mation to whieb his chief 
nay address himself. The action attributed to Mr. 
Colvin may have seemed venial to those who made it 
their business to circulate the tale. In his own eyes, 
as in the eyes of all who have preceded or have suc¬ 
ceeded him in the poet which he then occupied, it 
would have 1»on an act of unpardonable treachery. 
Sir John Kaye was wise in declining to vouch for 
the truth of a story which cairiee disproof on the face 
of it. But he esposes the absurdity of his hypothesis 
when he admits that his only positive evidence is 
evidence which he himself will sot vonoh for. 

Before parting company with Mr. Masson, correc¬ 
tion must be made of an attempt made by him to 
discredit the devoted and brilliant Chief Seoretaiy 
who was to forfeit his life for his convictions. Mr. 
Macnaghten, it had been dedded, should accompany 
the espedition as envoy. *Mr. Macnagbten,' says 
Mr. Masson, * volunteered his services for the occasion, 
on the ground that Burnes could hardly be depended 
upon in so important an afftir.' Tbon he goes on to 
jeer and fiout at Macnagbten in words which need 
not bo transcribed. The truth is that on May oA, 
when on Ms way to Adinanagar, Mr. Macnagbten, in 
a letter before the present writer, proposed to Lord 
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Auckland fiiat Colonel Poitiitger, the agent at 
Haidaribftd in Sind, should he the officer Rolectcd to 
accompany Sh^ Sbigit as British representative. It 
is very dear from the Diary that there was never at 
any time any qaeation whatever of Bumee, who wrote, 
in fact, to ask for furlough ?>0Cause he had not been 
offered high political employment. The next day (July 
30) he withdrew hia letter; but eighteen days earlier, 
on July 12, Mr. Colvin bad written hy Lord Auckland's 
orders to Mr. Macnaghten in the following words 

' It is right to let you know, that a sti^qig feeling is glow¬ 
ing up here that it will he most desiiahlc for tlio public 
ioterests, at whaiover sacrifice to the daily ease find satis- 
foclion of Loixl Auckland's sdministmrion, that you should 
assume die diplomatic direction of Shfib Sbnji’s expedition. 
The stake is so iropoitaot that Lord Auckland ftels that it 
may sot become him to withhold Ins Ix^st card. Colonel 
Potiiuger might in some respects do well. But (setting 
aside the possible objection on the ecoro of his hard temper) 
he wants that general infiiience which is most esscatiol. 
Tl)ere must be free and oonfidontJal couimunivaiioD with tlic 
GoTemoicnt; and besides this, influence at Lahore, influence 
at Peshiwar, over Wnde, over Buraes, over every officer 
engaged, us well ns (horongb cordiality io Lord Auckland's 
views regarding ^ttid. All this it is not easy to see how to 
combine except in youreolf. Tliink over this, and let me he 
aware as fully as yon like of your own inclii«tioiis and 
opinions.' 

Mr, Masson's assertion seems to have misled others. 
In his valuable fragment on Tkc AfyMn War, 
the late Sir Henry Durand, who, taking a different 
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to&e from tliat of T)y- Buist, writoa of Mr. Mwaon’s 
* truthful nmplioity,’ faJI^ poaaibly on Mr. Moacon’t 
authority, into the error that *Mr. Macnoghte&'e 
propoeal of himeelf u enroy met with the acoeptanoo 
of the Governor*Genera].' 

Widi (be anival of the cold weather of iSjh 
Mr. Colvin accoropanled Lord Auckland to a groat 
cer*6inoQial gathering at l^ahore, leaving Simla on 
November 7. On December 12 the party are at 
Amritaai. On December id he write® wearily in 
hie Diary, ' a man of buelnees trioe in vain to be 
a student in tents/ On December 21 Xahore ia 
reached i and among endless salutee, proceesions, 
festivities, and formal exchange cf visits, bis books 
are for weeks laid smde to make room for questions 
of precedence, Commissariat calculations, questions of 
tenure in the Noiih>West Provinces, estimates of the 
cost of the lateNortb'West famine,(which is put at 13! 
lakhs, with 29! lakhs of land revenue suspended, ‘for 
evontual remission, no doubt'), Sitira clums, NepMess 
and Burmese ambitions, and a bundi’ed questions of 
the moment. On Deoomber 24 Sir Willoughby Cotton 
Bonds up the deposition of one Kisim Khiu, a Kdbul 
fruit dealer, who ispreBenta Dost Muhammad Kb(in ae 
highly popular, and the restoration of Sbdb Sbuj£ as 
not at all desired. Mr. McNeill writes from Teher£n In 
great delight at tho October Pi^cclamstion. The army, 
moanwhilti, is straggling on towards Kandab^ and 
K&bul. On March 15 Mr. Colvin is agun at Simla for 
the summer of 1839, and on April 5, Friday, he sees 
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* ftt iMt Ik pToifpoct of I'cturning 1*661;, and brief 1‘Cgular 
pariods of atudy: ’ with tho i*caults of Tvlilch diniy and 
oommoBp)ace book ipeorliiy run otoi*. Tbo buuunor 
ptiMO, and ho contempJatw furlough. II u L&a boon 
thlrtoen years in India, and inccMant labour Is tolling 
on him. Gbaanl falls *, honours aro rccoinuionJod for 
Koano, MacnagbUso, Pottiugor, Wade. Sale. Thoiiison. 
Ksano writes from ICdbul that' tbo feeling towea*dA Sh/ih 
Shuji is not yet of a warm 06101*0 \' Cotton, that ‘ the 
people of Kftbul and its vicinity are much gi*atiiicd by 
the change of rulera But tho Afghans aro a violent 
and treacherous people, and the Envoy has his work 
cut out for him' On October 30 the Private Soci*ctary 
leaves Simla; and at Agia in the end of December, 
11139, reaolvea to take furlough. Lord Auckland had 
dedded to remain up country at Agra througliout 
11^40, and to administer the iNorth-W'eet. lit. Iti^bert- 
son having declined the Liouteiiaut-Govciiiorship. 
Suddenly all is changed. Events in China compel 
Lord Auckland's prusonco in Calcutta; Mr. Kobertson 
under pressurs changos hie mind, and takes tho 
North-West; tho Oovornor*Qcimriil Lunivs down, 
and his Private Sooi*etary decides to etay on with 
his master. 

He wae to remain in Calcutta till Maieh, 1 ^41. The 
latter mouths of his residence wcx*o to bo clouded by 
disMtars in Kfibul. by tbo murdui* of his friend Ma^ 
naghten, and by the distress of tbo Qovcr&or-Qcuoval, 
with whom, in defeat as in success, he bad posslou- 
ately identiEod himself. This is not, it has been smd, 
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% hijtor7 of tho AfgbiD mr. It is • OAm^TO only 
of tbo oTontA tod dUoa«ioiia wbieb iprtocdod it Oae 
incident hoverer, enlU for retciArk bofoio qnit^g t^e 
troubled ecene of the dfghio imbroglioi becnueo the 
PriT&te SeonLary'i good foith might poeeibly eeom to 
bovo boon impognod in oonoesion with it In the 
end of )d40 tho enxietiea felt by tbe Uinutry hod 
boon eohood to Celeoit* by the Boord of ControL Sir 
John Hobhooeo Mnt t deepotch to Lord Auckiund, 
urging him uther to withdraw from Eibul, or to 
ibongthen hie force there. For reeaons which do not 
concern this sjuretiTe, Lord AackUnd conteeted 
counsel. It had by that time become dear to most 
men that the central figure in the tripartite treaty 
bad completely fitiled in hie share of it Shdh Shuji 
was a bioken reed. He no influence in Eihnl. 
On that vital point all on whose information Lord 
Auckland most relied, Bumee, Wade» Masson, Lord, 
bad, without sxception, misled him. Boat Muhammad, 
on the other hand, had given himself op voluntarily to 
tbe British Envoy, aud was in honourable captivity in 
British India. Tbs Mabii^h Ranjit Singh, his im» 
plaoable enemy, was dead. In Ihess later days the 
question cannot hot arise, whether tarns might not 
have been mads, in 1841, with Dost Muhammad. 
Would it not havs bcso posabls to recall Sbih Sbuji 
to honoumbls asylum at Ludhidnat Would Dost 
Muhammad, in his fallen fortaues, have made in 
1841, as in 1838. a sine qud u<»a of Feehiwai '1 Of 
bis influence in Kibol there was now ample proof. 
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UlUiDftidly the AlD^r, oe we ell know, wee soot b&ck by 
Lord Aucklend's Buccoeeor to R&but, without 000 • 
ditiooe; and Sh(ih Shnjft was left to hU fate, Had 
Lord Auokland profited by the ooca^on of the Board 
of Control's despatoh to mako terms with Dost Mu- 
bammad, would not all bU alms have boon attained 1 

However, for reasons which it it not necesaary here 
to explun, tbie course approved itself neither to Lord 
Auckland nor to his Counoil. They were unanimous 
for prolonging the oeoupa^on of Kdbul. A brief 
despatch was sent to England to that effoct, accom¬ 
panied by tbi^oe Minutes. Of these, one was by tho 
Govemor-Qeneral, one by Mr. Prinaep, and one by 
Mr. Wilborforce Bird. ‘The question came before 
the Council at the end of March/ says Sir John 
Kaye in his ; • either by some negligence, or 

by some ju^o, the opinions of the military members 
of Council wore not obtained. Lord Auckland and 
the civilians decided in favour of the continuous 
occupation of the country, though it was cert^ that 
it could only bo done at tho cost of a million and 
a quarter a year/ 

In later years, at least, Sir John Kaye had at his 
disposal the reoords of tho East India Ofllco; among 
them the despatch in reply to Sir John Hobbouse, 
dated March 23 , i&fi, of which tho entire text is as 
follows:— 

' Witli 1‘efereDce to }t)vr Houournble dettpcUcL 

of D«ceml)er 31 last, on the subject of our position oiid 
IwUcy in Afgbanist&D, wo have tbs honour to forward, foi 
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tlM jnforniAtion of jour HoDOimljla ConuoitteOt tlte occom- 
pupog oopiM of MijkUUo rocordad on Uia nl^aot U; tha 
Qovornor'Oauor*! aud the Hooom’ftbla Umci i. Bird and 
l*riuiap, 

• 3 . The peruMl of thcee will moat fully explain to yonr 
HortoumUe Committeo oui* views o&d seutimeoti $& regard 
to ibo importeui queeUon reviewed in your deepaioh abovu 
lefcrred to. 

'We have the honour to be, with the greateet respect, 
Honoiuable Sira, 

' Youv moat faithful humble aervaota, 

Aooelamtp. 

J. KtOBObi.a. 

W, Vf. BiaD. 

WuUAM CaSKMBXT. 

H. T. PWK«F-' 

The military members of Council veie Sir Jasper 
Nicholls, the Commajider»iii»Ohief, and Sir William 
Casement, bis oolleague in the military department. 
The papers may not have reached the military 
members in time to admit of their recording Minutes. 
But the oonourrenca of all the members ooUeotively 
in the Minutes sent home was unreaervodly expressed 
in the despatch itself;' the perussd of these will most 
fully explain ouv views and sentiments.’ There is no 
qualification whatever, no syllable of disaen t. If words 
have any moaning, the woids of this brief despatch 
commit every member of Connoll who signed it to 
agreomoAt with the views of the Governor-General. 

Sir John Kaye, in support of his statement, quotes 
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6 puMftge &om Sir JftBp«r Nicbolb* JtAtriud. Thu 

uterulu ftre ia Sir Jobn*a pagea 

* Uarcb 96. Lord AucktuDd Mt Iioim 9 2oog KuioU rO' 

gardiag * * * Ha maooa to prooerro oor footiug ui 

AfghiuUtdn. Ht. Bird aud Mr. PtioMp approvo of tliia, 
(hough tho latUr rooudly nod joatljr oaaarta that it eauoot 
ba done oodar a cnn and a qurtar (a villioo a&d a quarter) 
aanaalif; aad that po p mm t nwU ofaxteading our fOCoii)t a 
U) that extent ia open to aa. Lord Aaekland wrote a note 
to aak our opiaiose 00 the autd^cU Mr. itaddock iio\‘er 
orouUted the note. Sir W. Caaeoieat aud sysalf were 
therefuro nleul.' 

Whatever th« object of this' note,* or the aul^^ 
vpbich ‘ oar opiniona were naked' may have been, they 
are inunatenaJ to Sir John Kuye'a statcntest. which ie 
that Lord AackJand and the dviliaxia aloao dedded 
in favoar of the occopaUon of the country. The 
deapatch of March 22, Iteyond all puaaibilHy of doubt, 
dtaprovee thia statement. Though the two military 
loembera did not record th<ar opinione uepaiatcly 
they expresaed foil coneurreoee in the views of their 
eoUeaguaa. Their opinione wore to be found in the 
MinuCee accompanying the Uoapatch. 

1 q thoee last da) a of gloom and diaaeUT ItinuHt havu 
given pleasure to Mr. Colvin (0 receive, at a dinner 
given him by all hi a fellow-eiviKaua in Calcutta, the 
warm tribute of their regard and alfeocioxi. One uf 
these on a aubaequent public occaaioo, said of him 

* Tbrou^ eix yean be was (be ehaaioal oi appruech to die 
Uoversor-OeuaraL It vaa tbrough him ihat latonra were 
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woo, and tlircogli Lia that frewna d«caiided- I have 
lieari aomo wbo camo away from hii pwaanca wmplaiD that 
whan be bowed, be did not bow low enough; aud aoma. that 
ha bold hi a heed a little loo high.’ (It win in thoie yean 
that ho got the aobricinet of ‘King John/ which he retained 
tl>rougb tlm rert of hii Ufa.) 'But I never heard any one 
compliun that lio imd heeo beguiled with honied words, or 
with proiDlaee which were not to be performed. I never 
heard nny one Impugn bis honour, bis fairness, hie integrliy, 
his resolution to do what wai right and just in every oass 
and under all ciroumelaiices/ 

Lord Auckland apoke for himaalf- On February 28, 
he adopted the unusual course of recording a Minute, 
which he desired should be tranamitted to the Court 
of Directors, ‘ upon the services rendered to me, and 
through mo to the Stats' by bis Private Secretary. 
The Qovemor-Qoneral’s Private Secretary holds an 
employment, he added, of very gieat labour, of vary 
dellcato dutjes, and of implicit confidence, in all that 
regards even the most Important and secret inteieats 
of tlis State. 

' h(r. Colvin,' he want on,' heu worked, 1 ensy say rstbsr 
with nm than midsr as, during six years. He has hod, os 
he dcftsrvcd, my entire con6dsnce. He brought to bis duties 
an ex Unlive sod accurate knowledge of the inUrests of 
India, of Its bisCory, ned of the details of its administration. 
Tills knowledge has been greatly iDcmsed, particularly lu 
rognid to our political relalioLs; cad if toe merit of Ijuviug 
brought fnrwoi'd from time to time aolgeete of difiioulty 
with cleomew and regularity before the Couucil should ever 
be escribed to me, it could not be so with justice nnlea 
acknowledgemeDt were also made, os I an ready to make it, 
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ot tb« indnatry, th« re«»rch, tli« coireotuwi of judjpoMit, 
the Mcuwy of informatioa, nud the mdliWfM lu coiuix iitloH 
with Mr. OoWa liea 4«ieted me. I inuy add, thftt in 
the aeooiidery but important duty of forming e judgment on 
the chewotor of pubUo aea, w.d in the diitribu^ou of 
potroange, 1 wnto with equeJ wvtiefMtion of the foilUful nad 
efiloiont wtl whieb I liivve found; nnd though it could not 
'u but tlAl effeuce end dieieut in ibii brnncli of duty ehould 
oocMiondly Imve been excited, yet I oiuaet hut Asel (hot it 
i» due to tiie Uct and diicrimiiiotiou with which Mr. Colvin 
hne perforraodbia part in Uilabieuicb of the ndohii^autiow, 
tlial ao little of dlecootent bae beea exhibited uiwi it, and 
that iU ftumcaa liaa been pretty genemlly admitted.' 

Thin Minute diBcriminatos the value of the cbai- 
aeber of the work done for Lord Auckland by his 
Private Secretary- It is not tie lan^hge of a man 
who, when disaster overtakes him, rcoognieee tint 
he has trusted too much to the subordinate of whom 
be is wilting. Thero is a measure and a ivaervo 
in the phrases used which indicato that the limits, 
within which Mr. Colvin had served his ohief, 
were marked in the writer's mind with precision. A 
litUo later, on reaching England, Lord Auckland 
wrote again:— 

•111 the v«iy few inetauces in which sliades of difference 
have ever ocouiTi-d between us, I cau Miniiuber nothing but 
aueh ft hftbit of mnuly frenkneei m could ulone moke conneel 
usefoi I -«d 1 can never forgot bow hurdly, how obly, ami 
how fiullifuUy you havo leboured for me. I beor e moet 
grateful recolleotiou of the infinite use wbiob 1 Lave Oeiived 
from these labours.' 
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On If arch 12,1842, &t hftlf'post 9 \x m the morning, 
tho great ball at Govemtaont Houee U agtun thrown 
open, as on that itat^ay of October in 1857, when tbe 
Miesee Eden oune down to take their eoSha The 
Biabop, tbo Chief JoBtioOi the Counciliora are all 
thei’O. The same scene, with needful variations, is 
enacted; and, at about seven, the prooeauon again 
moves on foot to Chaodp&l Oh&t, * followed by tbe 
Hody-Ouaid ’ It peases through a double row of 
soldiers, 'oomposed of H. M. d2iid and ^e 6th Mediae 
Mativo Infantry/ from tbe noith'weet gate of Govern- 
loenb Bouse to the Strand. On the Strand there is 
a great concourse. Tbe soldiery, for the last timo, 
present arms; hia lordship, * under strong emotion,' 
returns tbe salute. He steps into a state barge; ap¬ 
plies to bis eyes, as a local reporterputs it, ‘tbeband- 
kerchief,' (as though thero were a state handkerchief, 
like a atate barge or state elcpbants), and is rowed 
out into the river to the Lord Swngeijord. ‘The 
moisture in his eyes was vitible,' writes an obeerver \ 
they are lorrymns rnttm, wrung from him by ttioital 
HiifTering. No Governor*General evoi’loft India with 
a greater burden on his sboalders; but it was 
Ughtoned for him by the sympathy which sur¬ 
rounded him. It is pl^n from all coatemporary 
accounts that he was singularly beloved in India. 
‘He embarked at CbandpiU Ghft,' said a Calcutta 
paper, ‘with tbe universal aoknowledgemeot that be 
had not left en enemy bohind.' The patience and 
dignity with which be had home bie misfortunes, his 
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genble t«rap«r> bis kmd!;^ cature, his laige hospitality 
aad usaasamiDg corriago, had won him the hoaits of 
all who mot him. If bo had failed, ho had groatly 
ventured; and to those who greatly venture in the 
cauee of Great Britan, tholr oountrymen in India 
forgive much. The malioe with which his suoceuor 
assailed bis actions seoui’ed to him the sympathy 
even of thoee who judged bis policy unfavourably. 
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FuRLOtroH; NepAl: Maolmaiw: Sadr Court, 
Calodcta, 184^-53 

Mr. Colvin Arrived in Englud with Lord AuckUnd 
in August, his family having pj‘©c©d«d him in Januaiy. 
Sixtodn yooiR bod passed in the East; and the eneuing 
three and a half years wore to g^vo him the only 
leisure of bis lifetime. They passed, like all pleasure, 
too rapidly. During the earlier part of this time he 
was much engaged in helping Lord Auckland with 
matei’ial to be used by bis friends in Afgbin debates 
in tbc Lower House, or by the late Governor-General 
in bis own defence in the Lords. He wrote on the 
same subject in tbo Whig organ, the 
Chmiidi. Of tbo East India Company Direotora 
he saw muchof John Stuart Mill then at work 
in Leadenball Street, not a Uttle. Lord Auckland 
presented him Co many of his political friends. Xbe 
names of emioont men of the moment, now dropped 
into obscurity, are frequent in bis Diary. He re* 
newed bis aoqiMuntanco with Macaulay, bis friendship 
with Trevelyan. Ho I’cad voraciously, adding largely 
to the stock of infomation which he had laboriously 
brought Cogetbei' in India. His two elder sons were 
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Eton; the biuinen of edoation {for jonoger 
brotben vraro pressiD^ oa thair bedj) eommoQCod to 
occupy hia ftttofitioD* Fow man bava given moro 
thought to tbw children, or UTuhad more on their 
bringing up, 

Ha lived pertly in London, where he bed token 
e hotee in Suaeex Oeidene; pertly et little Be&l- 
Inge in the neighbourhood of Ipewieh, where hu 
feUier bed bought 4 property *Ihe Grove'; 

pertly et Purfiaet end et Sou thill in Bedfordehiro, 
where he wee the guest of the leto Mr. William 
Whitbreed, who, in bis eeoond merriege, became 
the husband of Mrs. Colvin's widowed balf'sister, 
Mrs. ^facari. Two summers were spent in the Isle 
of Wight, Mrs. Colvin's lirtbplaee. In September, 
1843, be made a tour in Scotland, revisiting bis old 
home at St. Andrews and other familiar baunts, 
and sending to his wife a diary of his experieooee. 
A glimpse of this diary may be haaarded here, for 
It gives eomo sketch and description of that amnent 
city, as Ur. Colvin, who bad known it from ibis to 
jSax, again found it in 1843. ShAndrewi, in 1S43, 
boasted *a direct coech to Edinburgh, as well as two 
to Dundee; e gmng ahead <juite unthought of in 
my early time.* As no one had told him of those 
coaches, * I came in the antique manner, by coach to 
Cupar from Edinburgh, thonco to St. Andrews by 
poet obaise. Yet tbe old way was the most propi¬ 
tious to my purpose. I pejeed all the well-known 
towns and marks; the road to Dundee so often 
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traTolIed when holIdATs c&me round; the narrow 
Guard Bng, where, in toy youth, resided the county 
hangman, with hia ancient endowment of four aci'ee 
of land \ the goldog links and the rude narrow path¬ 
way of stone OTer the “Swilken born,'* under the 
West Port, and along the wide quiet street to the 
great hostelry of St. Andrews, the Black Bull Inn, 
stlU managed by the family of Obrietice.' Black Bull 
jny, ^d Christie have disappeared; and down that 
wide, quiet street the last wheal alike of Edinbui’gh 
and of Dundee coach has long nnee echoed away. 

He goes over all the old ecenea, to the eohoola, to 
the University, to the belfry of the old pariah church, 
‘where I was a great hand at helping to pull the 
bells.’ He finds the 'centre part of the main street 
has been new paved; and the rused middle line of 
stonee, along which we youngsters, boys and girls, 
were in the habit of running or rather jumping, has 
long disappeared.' Even the ‘refomed pavement is 
now condemned. £500 of subscriptions have been 
raised in the town, and there ia to be a macadamized 
centre street, with broad and Sagged unifoim pave¬ 
ment (London and Edinburgh fashion) on both ddes.' 
Kow sights and sounds everywhere greet him ; for St. 
Andrews bad moved too; though in the St. Andrews 
of 1894 he would have found obangee little dreamed 
of in 1843. ‘At seven o'clock, boys and girls, the 
former dressed mth a smartness which bae travelled 
railroad pace from England, were moving in numbeia 
to the new Madras Coll^o.’ He is reassured, however, 
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—for, after aJi, old things m*® the best—by ‘ the ancient 
pUflter on many of the bousca, bla45k, brown, and 
chequered with time; the crumbling slates on many 
roofa i the general aspect of quiet desertion/ la the 
midst of these appears the incongruoua figure of a 
Calcutta attorney. He passes on to ‘the small 
wonder of St- Andrews; a neat new street of good 
moderate-smed houses, called Bell Street, which baa 
arisen fadng the golfing links.’ At tiie Links bo finds 
a Union Pailour ‘ for the convenience of golfers; 
and in its neighbourhood a number of small lodging- 
houses, which are also a new feature of St. Andrews.' 
This Union Parlour is a great sign of a new time, 
for ‘in my days tiie golfing apparatus was kept in 
dirty, opstaue rooms of the golf csddiea.’ Now, in 
1894, on the tile of the Union Parlour, itself long 
superseded by a Club, is rising a monster, red brick 
hotel- He finds a monument in course of erection to 
the Scotch martyrs: pronounced by his companion, 
in Scotch phrase “‘a fulish thing.”’ Neoeesarily be 
goes golfing; and walking rcuud the oft-trodden 
courae is ‘ strangely afieoted.’ He breakfasts with 
Sir David Brewster, Principal of the University; 
meeting a young man, one Doctor Lyon Playfair, 
who is already rising into eminence. He hunts up 
Professor Haldane (of tb© profusion of capitals), now 
Principal of St- Mary’s College. Presently he leaves 
St. Andrews, never to return to it; buh before be dees 
so, he goes to see an old servant of his Uncle's, Pe ggy 
Anderson. ‘ I found her, such is the habit and ability 
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<ji the Scotch poor, wnting a long letter, on foolscap 
paper, to her goo, a eailor in the Mc^toiTanean. She 
greeted me womly, and amaaod me by coming out, after 
many baltinge and ha’a. with ‘‘Aweel, M^ter John, 
your wife—how U she 1 She's na blaek is she, sir f “ ’ 
His furlough, like thin visit, came too soon to aq 
end; and on Saturday, Septembor so, 2845, ^the 
Liverpool left Southampton at 3 p.m/ He returned 
alone to India, for he did not know what instructions 
awaited him on artiTAl, or where he would have to 
set up his homa Arriving in Oalcntta on K orenber 7, 
be waited till January 8 before ordei'S reached him 
from Lord Hsrdinge to proceed to Ehitm&ndu, and 
to take charge of the Nep^l Hecidenoy. In eight 
days ho bad left Calcutta, and reaching Segaull on 
February 2, he arrived at his deetination on Feb* 
iniaiy 8, with bis old Hudaribjid friend Baven- 
shew, who Patnli had accompanied hhn. On 
February 27 Raverusbaw returned, and ho was left 
to his new life. His predecessor had been Henry 
I^wrence, who wrote to him shortly after he assumed 
oMce in Kep£l ^at the more the B&ji and the Durbar 
were left to themselves the hotter. ‘ It was my 
endeavoar to bring matters back to Mr. Gardiner’s 
system (Mr. Gardiner had heoo the fiist Eesident 
after the war of X815); two visits a year, and half 
a dozen letters to Govaiiunent.' This was not the 
kind of work which was likely to intei^est either tiie 
man who wrote that advice, or the man to whom it 
was given. Matters wore ripening at the time for 
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tbd wwp which broQ^t J&sg Bahidur into 

prominence, and oUdmately into power. Bat m jet 
there wv no stir Tiaible. The moTem^ts of the 
Beeident at KhitmAndo were—and still are^tO' 
stncted shnoat wiUun the grounds of the Eesidency. 
After having found himself in the oeotre of affairs 
when last in Indi^ it was pmnfol to hfr. Colvin 
to be rel^ated to ^e extreine verge of public 
life. The moooionj of residence in Nepdl was in 
sharp contrast too with the activibj on the Sutlsj, 
where the first Punjab War had begaiL ^ther on 
bis joum^ to Nep&l, throngh forest and swamp* 
land, or while resident there, Ur. Colvin bad con* 
traoted malaria. He fell serionslj ill His sohtnde 
aggravated his xnaladj, which in turn reacted on 
his spirits. In Jane he was ordsrad away for change 
of air, retomed to Calcutta, in the close of the 
year, his wife having meanwhile repoined him, ho 
received orders to proceed to hTaulmatn, and to taka 
charge as Comorissioner of the Teiiasscrim Provinces 
on the Bay of Bengal. T^ere he was to relieve 
Captain (later ^ Hemy) Dorand, of the Engineers. 

Haulmain, when Ur. Colvin reached it on December 
29, 1846, bad recently lashed itself into a cyclone 
of fiiry. The story has been told in the Ufa of Sir 
Haory Durand, by hie boo. The matter which bad 
brought Captain Durand into collimon with the Uaul- 
main timber merehanta, who formed the bulk of the 
local residents, was the recent course of forest adminis* 
tration. Tenassarim, with its valuable teak forests 
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on tbo Aitax&n, Tb6ung-;fifl, *ad S&lwin rivei^^ b&d 
been oeded to tbo Eaat lodift Company m iB% 6 . A.t 
first) tbo Att&iiLD forests had been ivorked on Govern* 
ment account ^ but in tfay, 1^29, tbe faUuro of tbe 
experiment 0! cutting and exporting ^oboi* for tbe 
Calcutta market ba<l induced the Ooveroment to 
throw open tbe foroete under a code of nlee to private 
enterprise. Idoeucee Wei’s given to cut timber to 
a nnmber of European and native speoulatore. Tbe 
desire to profit by the trade in to.mber ovemied all 
coosideratione for tbe future. Tbe Uaulmain timber 
trade fioorisbed; but the forests were rapidly da* 
stroyed. By 1S40 the mischief had become so serious 
aa to lead) in the ensuing year, to revision of the rules 
of 1829. In 1841 a Snperiniendent of Forests was 
appointed; but in 1846 Captain Guthrie, the Forest 
Superintendout of that day, found that the rales were 
atiil disregarded; and, with tbe support of Captsdn 
Durand,theCommiasionei\ put in force certain measui’es 
of repression. These led to eoofiiot between the ad- 
wmiatration and tbe merchantd. Besumptiou of the 
lioenoM which had been abused, and tbe aubititution 
of Govei'unent management for the Ijoenabg eyetem, 
formed tbe policy of the Commiisioner; the hfauirnain 
merchants and tbe Calcutta press stormed against it. 
Eventually it was disapproved by the Deputy Governor 
in Calcutta, who, in tbs absence of Lord Hardings, 
the Governor-General, then b tbe Punjab, was the 
authority before whom the question came. Sir Her* 
bert iladdock declared that it was not the intention 
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of iho OoverDtQent to sio&opo)i2o tho foKste, to 
i^train tbe ft'ed trador, or to Vrmet on tbe rights of 
gTaiiU«s> or tho loooeos of forest Innde. Mr. Colvio'i 
first busuxoss w&s to settle ibis forest QuosUon. In 
1B47 the ostimsted nucibor of tcAk tress etiU xt- 
inAimng in the three forests is shown in s ooUec- 
tioa of pspcrs relating to tho Teoasserim forests, 
published by the QoTOrnmont in iSds, to have beon 
aa follows:^ 
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In the third ueotion, it woold seem that thei'o were 
some leseees still in possesrion i but> speaking genO’ 
vdllj, the disposal of the trees in the last four seoUona 
M*as the matter which awaited Mr. CoWis’s decision. 
He regarded tho ordors of the Caloutta Oovomment 
ae diepoeing of the first section, which having been 
denuded of timber had praotically dieposod of itsolf. 
Dr. Brandis (afterwards Sir Dietrich, and Inspector- 
General of Fotoete in India), in a Boport, dated t 85 o, 
says in this regard,' From this time (1S45) tho history 
of the Attaran ibreste began in a great measure to lose 
its practical interest, as regards the general welfare of 
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ilftulmam. supply of toak tloiber from tbeso forasU 

fell to lees tbon looo tons per anaucci, oUior forests 
bavjog taken tbeir pboe. Mr. ColTis considered tbs 
lapse of tbe gi'oater p&ii of tbe Attaran foi'osts m a /ait 
aectmpH, wbioh could not bo altered/ Ho proposed, 
says Dr. Brand »i to retain for Government with one 
exception the large forests on tbe Attaran, for which 
no Uoenoee bad yet boon granted, and he arranged 
that ostenaive plantations should be established for 
tbe preservation of tbeee forests, and for tbe renewal 
of timber* from time to time removed from them. 7 he 
Attaran licence holders in section i he was prepared 
to leave in possession; and of tbe xmoccupled forests 
in section a to grant one lot to an Bnropcan firm 
which bad applied for it, reserving io Oovermnent 
tbe teak timber in tbe other lots of section as well 
as tho teak trees in scotions 3, 4, and 5. For the 
foitsU retained under private lioencee be wished to 
give long leases, recommending the cession in perpe¬ 
tuity to the licence holders of all locations occupied 
by them. Ho was aware that holdem in perpetuity 
might possibly not think it woilb while to form 
piaotations, or to provide for tbe growth of young 
trees, whioh could return no value tUl eighty years 
after they bad been planted. But in his eyes, tbe 
question was not whether it wu desirable to part 
with those forest lands to private persons—that was 
a/ott aKOf>ii 3 U', the question was whether, having 
parted with them, it was not better that tbe transfer 
should be on tbo mc«t sound terms. 
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Perpetaal les^ds wore not approved by tbe Court 
of Direoiors^ who oonfirmod Ur. Oolvin'e other pro- 
poeale, as voll sa the plantation experimonts, and the 
direct administration of all traoCa in tho three sections 
reserved for Government. Dr. Brandis, writing tweWo 
years after Mr. Colvin had loft the provinoo in ] ^4^1 
and coinciding with bis poUoyf proposed that while 
all other forests should be retainsd in direct manage¬ 
ment, all foroste in seetion 2 should, liko those in 
section i, bo made over to private enterprise. Ho 
recommended that tho holders of existbg licences in 
these forests should bo called on to prove by their 
terms esjdusivo right to teak or other timber. He 

' Isdia i* not the country where the advaDtage of a provi¬ 
dent mnnagement of forests is gonsreUy understood. The 
interests of a few persons only in thu couotry reach lioyond 
a linn tod niunber of years; and this feoliug of excluiuve 
regard for the interests imincdiatoly lieforo them easily com- 
muiueates itself to public servants, os well as to private 
parbitt We most, therefore, expeeC that, from time to time, 
violeut outcries will he raised iu India agafust the adiniuls- 
trot ton of forests by thi Oovernmvnt. By {imposing to 
leave tho Attorau forwU entirely in tho licuds of privoto 
parties, we ^ve fair play to tho ether side; and can after¬ 
wards draw oom{>arison betwoeu ths results of loth syslema 
The Attnrau forests, nuide over to private eoterpriso. will, 
ic is hoped, prove the safety-valve for foivet odiniaistratioa 
ip India.' 

Dr. Brandis' proposals were approved by the Go¬ 
vernment of Indio. ‘ The result was,’ he has kindly 
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mfotiQdd thd writ«r> ' that do eluma or titles were 
proTod to the satiafaction of tbs Committoe ap* 
pointed to examine, within aiz zaontbs, the authen¬ 
ticity of all permits or UtUes. If 1 do not mistake, 
very few elairoa were brought forward at all. Tbo 
fact was the Attaran forests bad been exhausted, and 
presented no further interest to the holders. Tho 
greater part of the Attaran forests lapsed to Govern- 
mest, and they are now being managed in a proper 
eystematio manner/ 

But Mr. Colvin was not only the bead of the execu¬ 
tive Ooverament in Tenasserim. He was also the 
chief jodioial authority local Court of Appeal. In 

union of judicial and executive functions in one 
person, Tenaseerim was administered on the VirifiA of 
what came to be known, after the annezation of the 
Punjab in 164^, as the ‘Kon-BegulaUon' system. In 
attempdng to improve the procodnre of tho Courts 
subordinate to him, in extending road commanicationa, 
in problems of land revenue asaessinent, in regulating 
the many questions which surrounded the local 
timber traffic, and in an occaaiooal dispute with 
neighbouring Burman authorises, Mr. Colvin found 
his dme fully ocenpisd. In the close of 1848, 
while engaged in these labours, he was summoned 
by Lord Dalhousie to Calcutta, to take his seat on 
the Bench of the Company's Chief Court of Appeal. 
To him the suramoas was probably not unwel¬ 
come ; but the hfaulmsun community, in an address 
presented to him on his departure, expressed in 
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pleaaani words thoii ssDse of regwt at losing him. 
Soms of their sentiments uisy Bsero to have hsea 
winged at his predecessor rather than addressed to 
himself. They summed up his record in saying 
that he had succeeded in hU task of restoring ordei\ 
eatiefying oonfliotlng interests, reconeiling pejty fee)* 
ingSt and sstahlishlng a healthy eysiem of adminis¬ 
tration. Even the eeotion of the local press which 
was in chronic opposition echoed tho sentiments 
of the addi'oss, and bad nothing hut genial words 
as to Mr. Colvin’s efforts to restore order and peace 
where ho had ‘found the officers of GoTemment ready 
to fly at each other's throats on tho least occasion,’ 
and where ‘all were distracted with contentione.’ 

‘ Let ue drop a mantle,' said the organ of oppowtion, 
‘over the few faults that were discernible’ The 
mantle being duly dropped, in the last days of 1^48 
Mr. Colvin, followed hy good wishes, crossed the Bay 
of Bengal and once more set foot in Coloutta. 

The Bengal public, it was afterwards smd, were 
somewhat astounded to hear that Mr. Colvin had been 
appointed a Judge of the Sadr Court. ' The objections 
to the appointment wore many. With some, ho bad no 
experienco. With others, he bad no temper. Agwn, 
be had no knowledge of legal matters. But tho 
mastor who placed him thoro seldom made a mistoko 
in the selection of his agents.' 'The truth was that 
the reputation of the judicial branch of tho Civil 
Service in Bengal bad sunk below the level of the 
executive branch. Ambitious and capable men found 
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more opesinge for dietinotion in the edroioutrative line. 
The latter baa always been the moi’e popular. Tbero 
is greater freedom of oebion about it. Its duties aie 
more varied. Life is spent much oa tour among the 
people. Sport can he froslj indulged la. The prizes 
are more coosidcrabb. When Mr. Colvin took bis 
seat on tho Caloutta Bench he brought with bim little 
experience of law beyond what be had gained at 
MauliDuiL Before he left it, less than five years 
later, he bad become, said Sir Charles Trevelyan in 
his Memoir of his friend, ^ princeps \ so much 
BO that it was commonly said t^at the pleaders had 
to be sometimes reminded that they ought to address 
the Court and not Mr. Colvin.’ The Calcutta Sadr 
when he joined it had a <^uestioDable reputation. 
Banisters who ventured across the Kaldiin &om the 
Sopreme Court came back with strange tales of tho 
quality of justice sdminiatered at Alipur; of anti' 
quatvd procedure; of misuse of evidanoe \ of argu* 
meats misapprehended. Throughout bis term of ofSoe, 
Mr. Colvin laboured successfully, not only to raise the 
Co art to the level which a Chief Court of Appeal 
should occupy, but to improve the quality of all 
Coui-ts subordinate to it. Ho especially aimed at 
raiiiug tho character of the native bar; and, it is to 
be noted that in 1857, after hii death, a meeting 
held at Calcutta to do his memory honour was first 
convenecl by a native pleader, lUmapersad Rio. The 
value of a judge’s -work is to be found in bis 
judgments rather than in any record of aduunistration. 
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Bat t^^tinony vm bomd to hia judioiftl o&paoity at 
the neeting refemd to by two who woro poculiarly 
qualiSod to pve it, hy Mr- Ititohio» thon Advooftto- 
QosottJ, and Sir James Colvlle, aftorwarde Chief 
Jaetico. Bibu lUmapersad Bdo had eald that Mr. 
€0!™ ‘had done more for tbo improvoment of the 
East India Company’s Conrta, end for tbo administra¬ 
tion of juaUce generally, than any judge who had 
gone before him-’ Sir James Colvile referred to hia 
aminenoe in the Court, Mr. Ritobio added— 

' To wbut has beea eCated by my learued frioud liAmapemd 
Bijo, reepeotieg Mr, Oolviu’s coreer in the Sodr CV>urt, 

I can boor moei cordlsl aad wilHiig teitiroocy. In tiukt 
Court, Mr. CoItiq breuglit to botor, with cIiarBcteristic 
energy end with aigiud tnccosa, bis ripeued faculties, u]k>d 
the improyement of the law, and tlw adranceiDCiit of juetice— 
a Usk new to him, but not tlie less TigorouRly poifonucd. 
Duriag tbo first year of hie canscr aa a judge, he pcrliape 
letmi, os was natural to on© now to the sojcDce of law, iw bis 
desire to correot a laxity he thought preralcut, to rigour 
sonetimci bordering on toehuicalily, lu tlio appUcatiua of 
tho regulations acooiding to the letter aiid the strict pracUce 
of tijo Courts. But it was to Ids honour that after he Ix-cowo 
ftimiMar with aud master of bis subjoct, be wtmeed his steps 
in that respect, cast off taohnicBjity, except for tlw Icgltimsl© 
purpose of protecting the suitor from ftaud or ohicauo, and 
admluistercd the law of his Court, acoording to the sound 
principle# of justice, sod to the spirit rather thaJi the mere 
letter of tho rugulatioas so aa to comxDWid the adiairulioa 
of all imi>artisl men.’ 

Tho yoara which he paaaed on the Calcutta Tench 
ware poambly the happiest in hie life. Ho was among 
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yalned iriende, by vhom his attochment wu fuUy 
rQoiprcoated. His health ia the moki Calcutta dimato 
gave him none of that aniLiety which many feel; hia 
wife and younger children were with him. Hie two 
elder eona had come out fi'om Heileybury, and ba<1 
entered tho Indian Civil Servioe. In Haa tings House 
at Allptir, ho extended to all Ms acquaintances a 
wide and warm hospitality. His leading hod made 
him an excellent companion; and he delighted in 
oonveree with the beet and ablest of those about 
hlD. Sineo he had been charged with no 
duties adequate to his abili^es. At a bound, ho had 
made himself the fiist, almost the only authority on 
the Bench of the chief Bengal Appellate Court of the 
Company. He most have felt that in recovering 
public I’cspoet for the Comt, and in seeming for him¬ 
self a conspicuous position in It, be had vindicated 
the reputation formed in earlier years. Hie thoughts, 
doubtless, recurred often to old days; to hlacaulay’s 
breakfast parties, to moroiog rides with Trevelyan, 
and, most of all, to long hours spent within the walls 
of Government House, In the service of the kudoluef, 
whose sudden death on hlsvr Year’s day, 1S49, oast 
a shadow over Mr. Colvin's return to the capital. 


CHAPTER VII 


lilBUTfiSABT-OoVEBNOn, NOBTH-WEBT PrOVINCFB, 
i»53-*«57 

On September a;, 1853, Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, died; and 
within a few days of tho news reaching Calcutta, 
Mr. Colvin was again picked out by Lord Dnihouw, 
and selected » Mr. Thomason’s successor. The ap¬ 
pointment was resolved with general approval Tho 
feeHng found expression in the columns of one of the 
leading newspapers, when it said tliat ‘ Mr. Colvin 
will meet those whoso actions bo goes to direct, 
bearing with him tho seal of tho admiration of his 
former assodates in Calcutta.* His brother oiviliann 
entertained him on October 15, at a cordial dinner 
at the Town Hall; and a day or two later he left 
Calcutta for the last time, twenty-seven yeaia after 
he bod first entered it- On Novembor 3, 185, 
took ^largo at Benares of his now duties. 

The North-West Provinces wore not unfamiliar tu 
him. During 1838 snd 1839, when Lord Auckland 
personally administered them, it has been seen that 
Mr. Colvin was in close and constant communica¬ 
tion with Mr. Thomason, then the Secretary to the 
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Qoverome&t at Agra. He bad raaivshed through 
much of thOD!; bad learned oot a little of their 
drcuDstaaccs ami ceoda; bad puraonally become ae>‘ 
^ualnted with the various olaaBM by whom they were 
inhabiCod, with their agiioultural tennree, and with 
tbo obaraoter of their great dtiea. He know many 
of t!)0 loading offlceri \ and to all his name and anta- 
codcnta were familiar. 

Since 1853 the limits and the jurisdiotion of the 
Ilorth-Weat Oovomment have boen greatly changed 
Suhse^nently to 1857, cooBiderahlo tracte, which 
up to that date had been under the Lieutenant* 
Governor, wore transferred to other adminisirationa. 
In 1876 Ondh woe added to his charge. In 1855 
the Province comprised dfly-one ^tiicte, with a 
population of about 35,000,000, the mt^ority being 
Huidue, mined with a large and powerfol Musal- 
min element It occupied on area of nearly 120,000 
square miles, and numbered about xoo,ooo town> 
ships or vlUagea, contributing to the revenues of India 
little leas than £d,000,000 aterling. It extended 
from a point on the Sutlej to the frontier of the 
Bombay diatriot of Klifindeab; and from iNlmaob in 
tbo boart of tbo R^wdra Stake to tho boundary of 
KopA). In the aoporintendonoo of the judimal afTaiia 
tho Lieutenant* Governor wae assisted by a Ohiof 
Comt of Appeal, oorroap ending to the Sadr Court of 
Bengal in CalontU, where Mr. Colvin bad recently eat. 
Bo von ue matters wore administered under bis autb ority 
by a Land Revenue Board. Lr certain outlying tracts 
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tbo Iftnd I'arenuo admiaistration waa OKorciaod hy tbo 
Agenta to the Oovoitu^r-QQQQr&l in BijpuU^na and 
Central India, in eubordinaUon to tho Lieutooant- 
Qovcmcr. Tbo unit of administration was tho DUtriet» 
which wee ueuaU/ an area of i,too or 1,900 square 
nilce, presided over by an English * Magutrato and 
Collector/ answering to a French ftous-pr//et •, the 
being the 'Cotnmiieioner,* under whom wore 
grouped five or sis dutiicte. 

Within the area of tho North*West Piovinco is 
com prised all that is reoet naUonal and most sacred 
in the eight of Hindus; much that reminds MubaiuTim* 
dans of the past glones of the lilughel empire is to be 
found also within its limits. In the south-east rise 
the spires of the innumerable tomplcs of Benares, the 
bourne of every Hindu’s desii’e, and the goal of bis 
fj^quenl piJgrimagtjs. Not far from Benares is Prig, 
known better by its Muhammadan nuno of Allahitbdd. 
situated at the junction of the Oanges, the Jumna, 
and the fabled Saraswati, a spot Httle leas sacred than 
Bonaxos; and, like Bonaics, the desire of countlces 
pilgrinia. In both cities swarm devotees, priestsi 
ascetioe, all the hierarchy of the Hindu religious 
fhatomitiee. From west to cast of tbo Provlnco 
fiow tbo saerod Ganges and Jumna, issuing eaob from 
its couch of snows on glittoring Hiuiilayan peaks. 
Muttra and Brinddhan feed the fiamo of Hindu devo* 
tion, enshrining in their templet the figure of incarnate 
Tisbeu, known to man as B£ma and as Krishna, 
whose victories live in the songs, ss his name reigns 

L 
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in the heart* of tie p»ple. Nor to lie Muhammadan 
is tie Province Iw inatincfc witi heart-stiiring 
traditions. To him the North-Weet Provineee, as 
they existed in 183$. were identjcal with his own 
‘ HindusUn-’ All the might of the Mughal bad been 
centred in it. The imperial catiea of Delhi and Agra 
were ite boast To their Halle of Audienee had flocked 
suppliants from every Court in India; the rude 
Turkoman from Central Asian steppes; the polished 
Persian of Isfahan; ^e swarthy Nubian from the 
Nile; the pale Cbrisliaa from across the further sea*. 
The royal palace* of Agra and Delhi were monument* 
worthy of the proud dynasty which bad erected them. 
Within the walls of tho Delhi fort—a shadow of the 
glorifia of hi* great house, but yet a name to eonjore 
with—lingered the ^ed Emperor. The Company 
was a cold abstraction, towards which it was im- 
po^ble that loyalty could be fait But to the 
heart of every Muhammadan in Upper India the 
despised and pensinaed Mughal pleaded powerfully in 
his obsesrity. 

The T9M which swarmed mtlun the Province wei'c 
little likely to be deaf eitha to prieet or Emperor. 
In the pnblic office in social life, in the ranks of the 
army, the Brihman asserted, and, indeed, had been 
encouraged by the Company in maintaining, his pre¬ 
eminence. The lUiput rivalled him in pride, and, 
in audacLty, stirpsssed him, Bestless tribes of pro- 
datoiy type crowded upon the land, at frequent feud 
amongst tbemaelvea, and ever ready for coUirion 
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with th© authorities- The Gujar, the the 

B^gar, the Ahir, were all elemeuta of unrest, and 
of upheaval. Shekh, Sayyid, hfughal, Fathdn, tredug 
their origin fivm every oountiy wbei'e the Fitiha is 
recited, contrasted the daily drudgery of the plough 
with the foiionea and the fohled successes of tbcir 
ancestora. Tbew, with their strong right hands, had 
carved out the patrimony from which their children, 
in the sweat of their brow, in increasing numbers 
wrung a dwindling pittance. Bcmcmbranco of the 
past embittered tho actual hour. From the gates of 
the crumbling fort, through which the Fath^ now 
hastened iu the chill morning to pay homage in the 
camp of the young Magistrate, had issued at dawn, 
within men’s memory, fierce bontemcn of that lace 
who had swept tbo country &om tbe Siwdlika to 
Delhi. Yet these, though in poverty, at least retained 
their lands. Otbois, not a few, who, at the com* 
Tuesocment of British rule, bad owned largo OBtates, 
now found themselves ousted. Tbo Provioco was full 
of dispossessed proprietors; who, in the chancca and 
changes of the first years of the Company's I'evenue 
a<i£Qimsti’atloQ, bad been sold up in default of pay¬ 
ment, or whose titles had been adjudged defective. 

The Punjab bad been rigorously disarmed, after its 
great national struggle. No such measure bad been 
adopted in tho North-West, which had come piece* 
meal, by cession or by conquest, at difforent epochs, 
under tbe Company’s fl^. It toemed with weapons. 
'When, in 1^59, after tho Mnrinics, systemario dis- 
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amameot waa resorted to, tbero «ere given up to 
the authoi'iiUs 795 pieces of ordnance, $07,372 fire^ 
aitoa, 1,421,223 Bvords, 664*015 spears, 1,215,275 
d^^gvTB and othei' lethal weapons. Even then it was 
calculated that 1,400,000 weapons of various kinds 
remained unsuirondvrod. These were aU in the hands 
of the civil population throughout 1K57 ; and to them 
were added, during tlio disturhancee, mac^ fii‘e»anne 
and otbei* weapons, the property of the Government. 

For tlie last ten years, during Mr. Thomason's 
government, the Province bad boon noted for tbe 
vigour of ite land revenue administration. Its ofbeem, 
trained in tlie school of Eobert Mcrtdns Bird, had 
achieved eminent success. 'Wben the Punjab was 
annezod, heavy di'a^ were made on the I^orth' 
West. Its best men, In their seveini giwdes, were 
selected, the Province was stripped of tbe flower 
of its o/Bcers. * When, in the administration of 
tho Punjab waa freshly formed under the Lawienccs, 
many of the best most rising men under Thomason 
ware taken by Lord Dalbousic foi' tho now Province. 
In private letters to Montgomeiy bo writes thus of 
bis departed henchmen: “It has been a heavy tax. 
Nineteen men of tbe beet blood 1 1 feel vmy weak 
after BO much depletion K"' Good men were left; but 
tbe ‘ best blood ’ of tbe Province bad been poured into 
the Punjab four years before Mr. Colvin took charge 
of it. When, a little later, tbe storm of the Mutinies 
broke upon him, that loss, though it may have been 

' Jmm Xhmaan, by Sir RIoLerd T^in]>]«, Bart., H.P., p. leT. 
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the vital gain of tho one Pfovince, wae fet&ll7 felt in 
the other. The North-West wa* ' voiy weak after ao 
much depletion.' 

In the Put^ab, too, were gatlicrod tbo BiiUah 
bayonets. Tbo dower of tho militai^* as of the 
civil, eorvicc were in Lord Dalhoiieio’a new Provinco. 
A Lieutenant-Governor is only a civil offtoial. In 
extreme oases, tho military eoonro order. In thoir 
efficiency is the laet word of tho wlministralioo. The 
dietiibutioiL of tho Britieh and native military forces 
in April, 1857, three and a half years afW Mr. Colvin 
took obarge, was as shown in Table A, p. i 66 ^ in 
the North-Wcat, in Oudli, and in tho Punjab. Oudb 
wea annexed in 2856, and the year 1857 is more een- 
voniont therefore than 1853 for the purpose of this 
comparison. Tho dgarea arc taken from a return 
furnished to Parliament in February, 1858; and ao 
much of the old Din&pur Division ss lay in Bongal 
has been oliminatod from them. Tlio sick are not 
included, because tbo rotuvn docs not disoriminatc 
between European and native sick. 

The proportion of British to native troops in tii(« 
Fuiyab, viz, 13^01 to 411904. was, in round num- 
bon, one to tbreo ; in tbo Nortb-Wost, with its 4,179 
English and 411410 nadvo soldiers, ono to ten; in 
Oudb, wbers there were 993 Eogliab to 11,319 natives, 
one to eleven. 

On May 1,1893, the corresponding figures wore as 
shown in Table B. 
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TABLS A. 

Compitfittlvo strtneih iin<1 <IlakrlUuti«a ofBriilih »b<] lAdbin troops 
la tlio Noiili'WHi rro«lAao% Oadb, o&d Puai&l^ t8j$. 


N.W. PROVlNCSa 

^rM«R. 

Alt. Baku 4311; Aiucs. 



DinApur ..... 


6 . 70 s 

C*wnpor ..... 


&705 

8sugor . 

8»7 

10,647 

UooniC. 

3.096 

»®*8S7 

Jbhii . . 

4rXl9 

4t,4io 

OUBH. 

OudJi Flold Furco . , 

993 

IJ,319 

PUNJAB. 

Sirhlnd. 

4.790 


linhoro. 

4.010 


FMhiwur. 


15.9(6 


I3.4»I 

4»i904 


TABLE B. 


ComjunUra atrongili nnd dUtrlbutlon iji 1893 of tr«ops «p««lftod 
bi Tohlo A 


Pr»r^)i«4. 

Au lUmcn aso Aiwa, 


Nallvt. 

N. W. Provdieos . . 

10,097 

(&909 

Oodh. 

4,373 

8.930 

Punjab. 

ao,sxs 

44,360 
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The grMt arsenal of Dolhi Tvaa in n&tivo hands. 
The North-West army was confided to veteran com¬ 
manders; men of ropiito in their day, but now long 
past the vigour of their prims. 

Uoriog bis three and a half yoait of undisturbed 
rule, Mr. Colvin*! efforts were directed mainly to 
three points—tho improvement of the judlolaiy; 
reform in the polled; and thu resottlcmcDt of the 
Trfind Kovoouo of the Provlnoo. Boforo untoiing on 
hie own woik, it became bis first duty to set the seal 
to the groat entsTprise which had long engaged his 
predecossor's attention. The Ganges Canal, sebomes 
for which had as far back as 1H58 been disenssod 
wltli Loixl Auckland, and which was first planned by 
Mv- Cohio’s cousin, Colonel John Colvin of the Engi¬ 
neers. liad been worked out and completed by Colonel 
Cautley and Major Baker of the sainc corps. Tho 
time had come in Apiil, 1854, when the Canal wiv^ 
to be formally opened. It was hoped tlmt Loid 
DaJliousie would be able to preside at the ceremony. 
But Lord DaJUouaio had other afiaiiia to attend to, 
and the duty devolved on his lieutenant. 

Much at which Mr. Colvin labouixxJ during tho 
term of his LioutoDant-Oovomorablp was cast into 
the fmnaee of 1857. Vrom thence H rc-issued, to bo 
beaten out by the bands of his auecouorH, but to 
take simps jnueb as bo had designed for it. llis 
first turn was to stre&gtlien the adininlstration of the 
Courts which, in the North-West Provinces even more 
perhaps than in Bengal, had fallen into disestcem. 
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Th« Revuiae Deptftmeoi kftd abaotbed all tba most 
capable men whom (be Fuiyab had spared. The exe< 
ou^ve in India la apt at all timw to b« impatient of 
the eheok exendaed over it bj the Bench, it is 
therefore of importance that tho man in whose hands 
such eheok ia placed shoold be up to the level of 
their baaineea. h£r. Colvin found tbem to be other- 
wiee, and devoted hie first efibrU to strengthening 
the Judiciary. He would not advance to the highei' 
executive poete men who bad not served their time on 
the Bench. He selected some of the beat men whom he 
could find in the Bevenue branch, and sought to 
transfer them to the Sadr Courh He deputed a Judge 
from that Court to visit each district, and to remedy 
local defects, loeompctent judges were removed. 
Officer’s, competent but too rooted in their chargee, 
wei’e transferred. He tried eapemally to raise the 
status of the lowest class of native dvU judges, and 
to secure the better training of men to fill subordinate 
judicial poeta Anticipating one of the reforms ’which 
was put into effect shortly after the Mutinies, he 
asked from tho Supreme Government tho establish- 
mont of Small Causa Courts. He ai’ranged for the 
creation of the poet of Qovemmeni Advocate and 
Legal Remembrancer. Sapcc that day, the Sadr has 
bew amalgamatod in the North-Weat with a High 
Court established under Royal Charter. Macaulay's 
Peual Code, afler many yean and much modification, 
has become law. Admirable Cedea of Crumnal and 
Civil Procedure have be«i enacted. The tone and 
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Btandtkrd of the native judiciary Ixaa boon steadil}* 
raised. The quality of juefcice has been seneibly 
improved. All, and more than eli, that Mr. Colvin 
woj'kod for has boon attained j but whatever has 
boon achieved has been on line* eimilar to those 
which in Jiie Adminietaatioa Report for i8j5-(5 bo 
planned for obaorvanoo. 

So again, in the North. West Police Force, as it 
WM reorganized in 1863, ami m it now oxiew, aro 
embodied many of the rofoiine for whioh Ur. Colvin 
8ti‘0ve. He snccooded in reorganizing the etaff of 
Police Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, so as to x'eduoe 
the number of the lower and proportionately to in¬ 
crease the pay of the higher grades. To that end he 
reduced considerably the number of Police stations, 
bringing those that i*emaii3c<l more easily under sui*- 
veillanco. He invested the important class of native 
Revenue Officers, who are emploj*ed, cacjh in bis own 
subdivision, as Sub-Collectore under the Knglish 
Collector of tho District, with some degree of autho¬ 
rity and responsibility in Police mutton. Ho estah* 
lisbed an official Police Oasottu, in order to dissomicate 
quickly over tho Provinces the news of heinous erimcH, 
and to sU'ongthcn a feeling of solidarity waong tho 
foite. He directed tho distribution of Police duties 
between the District Magistrate and Lis subordinates, 
especially enforcing tho personal wspoixsibility of the 
former in rcgaid to tho Distiict Police administra¬ 
tion. Vigorous measures were taken against organized 
crime. Outlaws and professional gangs of robbem or 
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of murderers, such for examplo as Ttiiigs^ were bunted 
dow a with unwearying p&tience. Hegisters of b&bitual 
criiomale were eeUbliebod In each diatriot. Cbaraoter 
booka for the eovoral mcmboi't of the Police force were 
cetabliebod. A email number of the force in each 
(Uetriot were trained to tbe uae of firoarme for tbe 
purpoeOB of escort and guard. A model waa pre« 
ecrihod foi* police statione, ^ so aa to take away from 
them tUo character of encloeod buiMing8> remoTed 
from public obaervaiicn/ and they were brought 
into the immediate Tiomity of tbe aub>dietriot Re¬ 
venue offices. Tbe mists of time have obsenred tbe 
origin of much which is now familiar^ in their Police 
syetem, to North-West district officers, and which 
many probably imagine to date from some period 
after tbe Uutiniee. But, in tbe Bepori above referred 
to, all this and more will be found. 

Road communications^ olementaiy and higher edu- 
oation, Jails, all the inoidonte of aetive internal ad- 
mioistiation passed under Mr. Colvin's scrutiny and 
review. Those were not days of decentraliaation; 
and it ie instruotivo to see that tbo sanction of the 
Court of Directors bad bo be obtained befoi^e a branch 
of the Grand Trunk Road could bo carried from 
Kcoi*ut to Rdrki at a cost of Eiifioo. Now the 
railway baa in ita turn superseded the Grand Trunk 
Road; and tbe groat thoroughfare of 1^55 bos, in 1 894, 
become obsolote. In railways Mr. Colvin took tbe 
keenest inteivst. What is now tbo Eaet India Rail¬ 
way waa in course of ci:mBta*uction. We find him, in 
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^^ 55 , advocating a line identical with that which, now 
known to us as the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
traverses the latter Province, and ui‘ging construction 
of the railway which, by Baioda and RAjpulina, at 
proeeat links Bombay with Agra and Dolbi 
In India, as in other Eostem countries, tho State 
is, in theory, tbo landlord, and claims a sheue in tho 
produce of the soil. In British India tbo Uieoty has 
been modified, in complianco with Westoin ideas. 
But it baa never boon a*holly abandoned. The 
Oovomment baa conferred fsul^oct to payment of 
its land revenue) proprietaiy possession on various 
cksdee occupying tho soil, contenting itself with 
clwming a ebare in tbo net rental. Tho annual cash 
value of SQch ebare is computed at rccuning tennx 
of thirty years, by tho process of wliat ai*o known 
as ‘ Settlements.’ Tho proportion gf tbo Governmont 
Shaw has varied in different times and PinvinccH. 
When Mr. Colvin assumed office, tho last SottlcTucnt 
of thirty years was expiring, and bo had to lay down 
rules for the valuation of the thirty ensuing years' 
annual rental. The Oovemmont of the North*West 
hitherto had taken an annual share based on tlic 
computed value of sixtyndx per cent, of the not rental 
assets. Ho fixed tho proportion to be in future taken 
at fifty por cent. onJy, Practically, tbo proportion 
of sixty-six per cent, had been nominal. At the pro- 
ceding period of valuation there had bc*cn much 
waste land not included in tbo estiioate. TJ)is had 
been sinoe brought into cultivation : and, during tho 
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tliirty ye&is' teiizi, its yield bed become a?ail&ble to 
the proprietors who broke it up. In many tracts 
sach lands had amounted to forty per cent, of the 
whole cultivable area at the previoue valuation; in 
eomd caeca to seventy per cent. Where the Oovem- 
ment shaie of the rental aasete, in the abeenoe of 
a cultivable margin or for other cauees, had really con¬ 
tinued throughout the thirty years’ term at sixty-aix 
per cent, of the net rental, the burden had proved on* 
bearable. Largo reductions of the Government demand 
had in such cases been found necessary. Much pro* 
perty bad been mortgaged or sold. In 1854, no suffi¬ 
cient cultivable margin rem^cd, to reduce, through¬ 
out the Province, during tho ensuing term of thirty 
yeaiu, a nominal sixty-siz to an effective lower figure. 
Ur. Colvin decided that, in future, not more than half 
the net rental should be clumed by the Government 
as its sbaia Local eessee for solicols, roads, and so on, 
have increased the amount payable in one or another 
form by the propiretor. The ultimate net income of 
the proprietor from tbe land is rarely above forty per 
cent, of the net rental. Though Mr. Colvin's decision 
baa from time to time beeo assailed, experience baa 
confirmed its wisdom, and it continues the rule of 
practice. 

Tho note of hla administraUon was vigour. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, in bis paper in the Times, says 
that his secretaries, who could scarcely keep abreast 
of the woi’k put upon them, complained that he over- 
governed. Being new to the Province, he had to 
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acquire a gi eat deal with which bia pwdecewor, from 
biB youth, bad been familiar. Hence ootrespondence 
increased. He consulted bis officers much; forming 
them, for that purpose, into little groups, like Coun¬ 
cils. Sir Geo:^o CsmpbeU, in bis Mffnwiu, mentions 
baling taken part in those doJibeiations. ‘ I found 
him a very laige-minded man, and it was a great 
pleasure to work with him.’ The Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor, foj‘ his pert, quickly deteeted Mr. Campbell's 
abilities; and, when a vacancy occurred early in 
*^57, offered him the poet of Secretary to hia 
Government. It was accepted; but the Mutiuies 
prevented Mr. Campbell, then in tho Punjab, from 
taking it up. 

Tho idle or the iacompetout may have thought 
Mr, Colvin a hard man. He lea the widest discretion 
and gave the most unflagging support to those whom 
he believed to deserve it. Impartial to tho claims 
of all, easy of access, frank in personal address, 
courteous in corrospondcjice, thoughtful of others, 
unsparing of himBclf, be soon gained the confidence of 
his subordinates in his new Province. Hia tempera¬ 
ment was judicial. He Dked to weigh, to esamioe, 
and to decide—not tarddy, for he was prompt—but 
after due discussion. Though grave and ra^er stern 
in demeanour, his natural kindliness of disposition 
secured him the goodwill of his officers. 




CHAPTEE VI n 

Thk MunsifS: D8ATM, 1857 

In tio midet of th»e labours, the Mutiniw of May, 
1837, fall upoQ tbo UeuteDant-Ooveraor. Ha was 
at Agra, aloua, Mrt. Colvin having gone to Euwpo 
oarliei' in the year. The three piaceding summers 
hepd been spent happily at Niini TiU, in the Himi- 
Jayaa, and Mr. Colvin believed himself to have taken 
crfEce on the condition that bis summers should be 
epent in the Eiils. Later, this understanding was ques¬ 
tioned; and in J857 he was W remain in the pWns. 
His family went to Europe; and at Agra, on May ii, 
the news of the outbiaak at Meerut rcaohed him. 

It lias been seen what were tho tiioumetances of 
the Pwvince of which, in 1853, bo took ohaiga, and 
what wsJ the English force that held it. In May, 
1857, in two important respecta, its dafensivo con¬ 
dition was even worse. OuAh had been annexed in 
j85d. That Province was surrounded on three sides 
by the North-West. It was the chief recruiting 
ground of the Sepoy aimy. It was eoetbing with 
auppreaeed rage, and ready to throw fuel fresh and 
fresh on any flame lit across its bolder. All told, 
thei'e wore not J,ooo British soldiers in Oudh. Again, 
in the North-West the chief British force, it has been 
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shown, WM in tho Meerut divinoa. At Meerut there 
was a I'egiment of Queen's dragooss* and of British 
infantry^ with ooo troop and one company of airtU* 
lery. These weie sent at ooco to Dolhi, to take part 
in the siege. The detaohmont at Cawnpur was looked 
up in its own dufenoe. Tho Disfipur and iiaugor 
detachmontS) io^nliioant in numbor, wore distant 
and inacceMible. All that roraainod to Mr. Culvin 
wherewith to nako hoad at Agra againet 43,000 ixbel 
eoldiere. were a battery of six guns, the driveia being 
nativee, and a new and raw English regiment on tho 
Company's establiahment, of 6‘,5 efiectivo rank and 
file. Jekyll, in his letters, rolaten that tho Mayor of 
Oxford apologised to Cbttlee II for omitting a royal 
salute when the king eotoved that city. He had, be 
said, tiu'ee excuses; the first, that he bad no cannon. 
Tho king gi’acioualy dispenBe<l with the other two. 
It is uoneceBsary to d^voll on reasons which prevented 
Mr. Colvin from making head ageurst the hlutiny. 
His first reason, liko that of the hUyor of Oxfonl, vtu 
euffioient. 

Ho wae at once out ofT fi'om all communication with 
tho Commandcr-in-Cbicf and with tho Punjal>. Ho 
endeavoured to utilise the HaUvo Hindu States 
around him. and to enlist their eympatblce against 
the Delhi Emperor. Ho mado a bold uso of their 
troope and contingents. On May 16 Lord Canning, 
struck by tbo tons and substance of bis telograma, 
'thanked him sincerely for all that he had so ad¬ 
mirably done, and for his etout heart.' On May 18 
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lie pieced tho bolt of dletriote round Delhi under 
mertiel law. He etrained every oervo to get touch 
of Delhi. But, in a few claje he found that be 
Qould obtain ao news of what was paaslag there. 
On May 15 he writes that, ‘we have nothing 
from Meerut for a week. Tbo difficulty of getting 
moeangea through is inooooavable.* On May 29, 
eighteen days aftei* the news of tlie first outbreak 
came to him, 'not a line has reached me,' bo tolls 
Lord Canniog, ' from tbo Commander-m-Chiof aineo 
the commencement of the disturbances.’ * The reason 
why iDossagca are not delivered,’ he adds, 'is, that 
the belief in our power is shaken, and men will not 
run <he risk of detection. On the whole tliei*e ia 
(its police foi'ce being dispersed) no auppoi^b to the 
Qovenitoezit.’ On May 51 the two nadve regiments 
at Agra are disarmed. In a day or two the group of 
distiiote round Agra, such as Aligarh, Muttra (whence 
bis eon EUiot narrowly oscaped), and Etab, '01*0 in 
a blase of riot and carnage/ 

*£Ulwah lies heeji reocoupied by Um advaaoe wliioh 
I directed of tlie Oreuedler lUgiueui. Qwalior Ooutaugeut 
InfhiUiy, from Gvelior. Mynpoory lies saved its treasure, 
prianuere, sad records, by the detemined energy of Mr. John 
Power, the Collector.... Tlie country Berth of Meerut ie at 
die mercy of the noet dering sod crimliiel.... 1 wield but 
dks purest ihsdcw of gov«romeat.' 

Appeals for aid reached him from bis officers. 
Kone could be g^ven. Diattict after district' went,' 
as the phrase ran. Him’e wero no troops, no police, 
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no Mondfl. The whole country wu armed and in 
uproar. Then came news of maaeacres of meni 
women, and ohildren. At Agra bo bod a largo Eoro' 
poan and Eurasian population, and a great fort, with 
an armoury, which it was nocesBary to guard. He 
oonld not therefore spare 0 British soldier. Every 
weapon which ho laid hold of snappe<l in hia hand. 
Native States and their contingents alike proved 
broken reeds. Bis powerlcssaosa at the last over¬ 
whelmed bis spirit. A week before bo died he attri¬ 
buted his mortal illness to bis utter impotence. 
Enforced inaction at such a time was literally death 
to him. 

Contrast between the course of afiaiis in the North- 
West Provincea and in tho Punjab is impossible, 
because their circumstances were wholly disumilar. 
In the PuT\]ab was a very oonsiderable English army. 
The Province was disarmod. The Sikhs had but 
recently been subjected to crushing defeat Ho bost 
military and civil officers In all India were at the 
disposal of the Punjab Ooveromont The Pui^abi 
bated tbe Sepoy, Hindu or Muhammadan, and the 
Mutiny was a Sepoy revolt 

* Our people heiog witliout erma/ wrote Sir Jobo Lawrence 
to Mr. Colviu on September 14 (Ave days after the eyes of 
him whom he addreaeed had closed on all earthly tuoulta),— 

* Our people being without arms has beeu doubtleu the malo 
cause of our euceeaa Tbs Sikhs bare a traditiODal hatred of 
Belbi, tod most of the Uuhaiumadans do not aympathUo 
with Hia Impsrial Majvety.’ 
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Sir Kobert Montgomery (Sir John'e chief lieutenant) 
had written, at an earlier date to Mr. Baikos, in a letter 
before the pieeent writer:— 

‘Our fire iieen, with tlicir farriee, give ju a^ great ed- 
vcknUiige, u VO Purbea (EindueUtii) eac ehow hie face with¬ 
out h^Dg iuetantly eeir^. If e Sepoy daecrter or mutineer, 
he is tried on the ipot, and henged. The Siklts hate them, ud 
if a Regimtoi breehe and runa the wbolo population le after 
them. Tlie Sepoya are etraugere in a etiange lend. They 
have no aynpathy from the people, end aie not protected 
or concealed.' 

Rererae these words, and we have the situation in 
the Kortb-West. Axzns were in erery man's hande. 
The Sef>oy was in his own home. No one questioned 
him. AH faroared or feared him. The population 
were his hrothera. He numbered over 40,000. There 
were not 800 British troope, all told, aTailabU 
against him. 

On three points, closer inquiry is due to Mr. Ool« 
yin’s memory. It has been aud that he failed to 
detect the true cbaraoter of the Mutiny till long after 
it bad become apparent to cthen in high places. He 
has been reproached with the iasue on May 15 of 
a FroolamatioQ} inviting Sepoys to surrender on torma 
wbioli Lord Canning compelled him to withdraw. He 
has been charged with apathy in the conduct of adaire 
in Agra itself, with neglecting the provieioniog of the 
Fort, and with oansing much loss of pioperty by harsh 
restrictions as to the amount to be taken into the 
Fort, when events drove the Christian population to its 
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shelter. CriticUm h&a been directed to one or two 
minor incidente which do not call for any notice in 
these pages. 

As to the first point, it U beyond doubt that the 
three men on whom tbo storm broke, John CoItjd, 
John Lawrence, and Henry Lawrence, looked to the 
immediate atlaek upon Delhi, to nip the Mutiny in 
the bud. 'TJnleas Delhi and ite magasdns &n reco« 
vered,' wi'ote Sir John Lawrence on May 13 to the 
Comraaaderdn-Cbief, ‘tbe insurrection will aasurodly 
spread. ... By dedaiTe measures at once we should 
crush the mutineers, and give support to the well- 
afiected or timid. Time in such matters eceica to 
be everything.* On May 43 Sir John^ ‘stall tbinks 
that no real Ttsistacce at Dolbii will be attempted.... 
My Impresaion Is that on the approach of our troopa 
the mutineers either dlepeise, or the people of the 
city rise and open tlieir gates.* Ho even touches on 
the measures of military reform to bo taken later. 
On May a; Sir Henry wrote*, ‘In a few weeks, if 
not days, unless Delhi be In the interim captured, 
there will be one feeling threughout the army. .. . 
Once Delhi is reoapturod, the game will agsun be 
in our bands.’ 'A victory at Delhi is the secret of 
all effect,* wrote Mr. Colvin on tlm a^tb. Two <laya 
before, be bad written to Mr. Kangloa, ‘ Kverytbing 
depends on the Corumand6r>ln-Chicfs attack.* All 
three counted on that, and on that only. But of 

' Uff (fLerd Latertntt, by Boswortb Smith, to]. Ii. pp. 15, 33. 

* HeiUTi Lavnitct. toI. il. p. 337, 
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the throe ProviociAl rulon oae only, John Lawenee, 
wu in oommunioation with the Commandor-in-Cbief. 
To Mr. Colrin and to Six Henr7 lawioDoe all to 
the Nortb'Woet of Delhi was impenetrable illence. 
On May 17 General Anson had ai toady written to 
Six John LawrenoOi telling him what was the pro¬ 
spect. Eron on &lay ap, twelve days later, Mr. Colvin 
bad not found it possible, as wo have seen, to got 
a word jbom Oeoeral Anson. On May 30 Sir 
Hcziry lAwience, writing to Mr. Baikes, aake for 
'an occasional line till Delhi is taken.* The mea* 
euro of the delay in learning the truth, was the 
measure of the hopefulness of the Lawrences and 
Mr. Colvin. Six John Lawrence learned it first of 
the three i bnt each as soon as it came to him 
fstbomod the situation. On May 29 (his fiftieth 
birthday), opening a letter from Lord Canning to 
General Anson, Mr. Colvin first learned that the 
attack on Delhi must be delayed From that day he 
had no illusions. He tells Lord Canning on that 
date that the only course now before the Government 
is a cold-weather oampaign. There is no more idea 
in his mind of a speedy end to tbo outbreak. 

The second point on which oommest is necessary 
is Mr. Colvin's Proclamation of May 25. On May 22 
the Lisutenaot-Qovemor mote to General Anson; 

* r would treat the Mutiny, on the part of many en¬ 
gaged in it, as a miserable deluuon. Murderers and 
ringleaders 1 would except; but to tbe common herd 
X would offer remission of this punishment through 
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<Uam!8ed, and on thair laying down tbeir arms/ Tbia 
also eeeme to have been the spirit of tbs policy which 
commended itself to Sir John lAwreaoe \ ' to act at 
onoe, to recall the disloyal to a sense of daty, to 
easure tbe wavering, and to atnke with effect against 
those in revoltOn May 24 tbo Ueutenant>Qovomor 
wired to Lord Canning that he had received ftom hire 
a message for transmiMion to the Commander-in- 
Chief and to Sii* John Lawrence. Tbe contents of tbe 
message are not given in the Bloc Book, but it re¬ 
ferred evidently to the treatment of mutineers. Mr. 
Colvin, in acknowledging the message to the Governor- 
Qeneral, replied:— 

'On the mode of dealing with the muUDeere I would 
atreauously oppose gepeml aeveriiy towards all. 8ueh 
s course would, as we are ouanjiDooslyeoaviucedhy a kitcw- 
ledge of the feeling of tl>e people, acquired autongst them 
from a variety of sources, eatrauge the remahiiler of the 
army. H^pe, I am fimly eoQviuced, d«uld be held out to 
all those who were not ringleaders or aulively concerued lu 
murder and vlolecca Many are in (lie rebels* ranks be- 
uauso they ecnkl nut get away: metiy ceivalnly tl«iig1it ve 
were triokiig them out cf tiieir osate. A tone of geuenJ 
roecaeo would, I am |>ersuaduJ, be wrong. TIm Commander- 
io-Cbiaf should, lu my view, Is authorised to act upon the 
above line of policy. 1 liave ventured to dutoiu the portion 
of your mearsgo to the Oommajider-jU'Clnef after tlie wurds 
” speedily at Uellu 

Lord Canning replied on May %$ that Hr. Colvin 
bad done right to stop the latter part of hlg message 

* £(rr 4^Z«nJ £ai00m, Iry Bwcwortli SuUlt, vo]. IL p. ss. 
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io tlid Oomrouider-in-C^iof. IdenftCM are quite ud> 
necesMxy. Tbc«e for whom do severity could be too 
great are—eveiy mao io arns rceiatiog the Cok)- 
mander-io-Cluef i every man vbo had takes part in 
the murdor of an Emopeao officer or other* pereon; 
every riagleadei*; generally^ a distiaotion should be 
draws between i^eglmoote which nurdered their 
offioera and those which did sot. *To men of tbo 
Utter, forbearance io the hret inatanee and hope of 
pai’don, if they could ebow a oUim to it, may be 
extended.' A few hours before receiving Lord Can¬ 
ning’s reply» bit. Colvin sent to Lord Canning the 
text of the following PiocUmaUcn which he had 
that day isauod. The ovent which Jed to it was 
the sudden m\i^7 of a contingent of Gwalior cavalry, 
tho only horse which he had at hie disposal. The 
inddent proved to him that, if ethers might be dis¬ 
suaded from following their example, no time must 
be lost in aildreseing them. On May 25 he had heard 
not a word from the Commander-in-Chief, and he etill 
looked for tho early recapture of Delhi. Animated 
by this expeoiatios, he hoped to leuen the number of 
those who might be misled by the mutiny leaden 

' Soldiciv e)igiLi{ed in ibd late dieturbauces, who are dMireus 
of going to their own homee, and who giro up their ami 
at the neai eat Ooveniinent civil or tnilitaiy poit, and rotin 
quietly, iLoIl be permitted to do su uoinuleited. 

' Many faithful soldiers liave beau driven into i*eustaDee 
to Ooeerjiment only because they were in the ranks and 
could not eieaps from them, and because they really thought 
their fsellogi of religion and bononi ii^ured by the tDessuree 
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of Qo««rBRtfti)t. Thif fuling wu vholty & mietakt, Imt it 
aetod OD men'e minda. A Z'rodaniatioT) of tLe Oovornor- 
G«n&riU uow imad it perfectly axpltdt, and will remove all 
doQbt on tlieee poJsta. I^ry evil'ininded laatlgator in the 
dieturbanoa, and thoee guilty of hvi&oua Crimea againat 
private pereone, ehall Iw puniaiiod. All tboie who nppear in 
arm# agaiest the Goveritinect, after tbla uutilioatiou ia 
kuowa, ehall be treated as opi^n cncmice/ 

The EngUeh text of this Prool&m&tion is obviously 
open to oviUeism. Though Mr. Colvin duly oxpeoted 
Delhi to fall, it bad not os yet fedlen ; and an appeal 
to the soldiery seemed premature to those uoaequainted 
with his anticipaiions. The English vereion exempts 
from pardon only eTil-minded instigators and those 
who had murdered private persona What of those 
who bad murdered officers ? This point was at once 
seized upon in Calcotta, where the paper was received 
with a bowl of indignation. The press raved at it; 
Lord Canning and his Counoil baetoned to disavow it. 
Though appi'oved in Upper India, in (Jaloutta it was 
condemned. To none tbero does it seem to have 
ooourre<l that there might be miaoonoeption. Mr. 
Colvm’a known oharacter, bis stout heart in tbo front 
of unparalleled diffieuHles, might bavo led to boaita- 
tion in judging him. Uofortunatoly, Lord Canning 
bad no personal knowledge of Mr. Colvin. Jedburgh 
Justioe was dealt him. No explanation was askul 
for, or, wbon tendered, was admitted. Not till later, 
when it became known that Six Henry Lawrence bad 
adopted the Proclamadoni and that the English ren¬ 
dering was misleading, did misgivings and doubts as 
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to the justioe of the ceneuro on him fiugg:eet themeelvea 
to CalODtt*. There ie but a etep iiom the Capitol to 
the Tarpelan. From the eminence vhich in thirty 
years ho had achieved, Mr. Colvin fell in an instant 
into discredit 

Lord Canning's objeotiooa to the text of the 
olamation, conveyed by telegraph on receipt of it, 
were threefold. Only those guilty of heinous crimes 
against private persons vrere exempted fix>m amnesty : 
hence men who bad murdered their officers oould 
clsim pardon. The burden of proof was thrown on 
the officers of the Government. These again had no 
power reserved them to detain for inquiry such sol* 
diers as might give tbemselvos up. 

Mr. Colvin at once pointed out that the Procla¬ 
mation wee a Hinduetiini document addressed to 
Hindust^l soldiers. The words ‘private persons' 
were expressed in the vernacular in terme which 
every native would at once undexstasd. Reeistanoe 
to public authority was dis^nguished from the 
commission of acts against the lives or persons of 
individuals. The latter were declared by the Pro* 
olamation to be unpardonable. The former alone 
would be condoned^. On the vernacular puiport of 

' 7I)« TtruQuJftr vonlon J» thit: woh Jos jo JiAnsSmoh 

moo luiA hi aors^kifloh m mHCt tbo. our wuh, JIaIiob no r|}^S 
]>or k&eh jiimni Bwisln kiyo boa, olbAtU wtS pawoos*.' Th(a, 

0 Sopor, would bo rood: * Only thoca who in the dletorbonoeo hove 
t&kea % oLief aad lotdins part in mutiny, ond thoee who Jiave 
eomffiitted any hetnoei crime asalrvot the people, will aMundly 
be punkbed.* $oUlUn who liad killed (Lulr offlom fcU dinoUy 
under the Ant exception. 
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the PtooldtQfttiozi the lieuteziAnt-Goyemor could not 
he g4lne4ud. There wee no bettor authority in Cal- 
outta> or out of it, on euch a point. No one in the 
Provinoee, where Hindust&oi ie the vernacular, over 
mUunderetood it That le enough proof of ite true 
moaning, if it wore pouible that proof is still want¬ 
ing. The version sent to Lord Canning, it will bo 
remembored, was but an Boglieh translation. It had 
bees drafted in the midst of * a thousand distractions,’ 
Ur. Colvin said. The English translation was incor¬ 
rect i but tbo vernacular text was the real issue, and 
that ofTered no loophole to guilty Sepoys. 

But what of the onvs prolxtndi, the absence of 
any power of detention^ Ur. Colvin must have felt 
when he read those words, how httle the Governor- 
General could bavo realized what wee passing at that 
moment in Upper India. It was not a time when 
men were trusting their lives to points of law, but 
defending them at tho point of the bayonet. No 
Sepoy would have ventured to give himself up who 
was not piaparod to fumish proof and to face deten¬ 
tion. Cert^nly, no guilty Sepoy would have risked 
bis neck on cbanco of cacaping tlutiugh tho verbal 
jocehea of a Proolamation. Such a foai* could only 
have found axpreawon in a distant Council-Chamber, 
uninformed as to local feeling. To those who were 
in the midst of the mutinies, tlio idea was unimaginsblo. 
Tbero are times when an ounce of local knowledge 
is worth a wagon4ond of eminent capacity. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there was no one at hand to point out that 
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vb&icv«; Jaoger migbl tbi‘e4t«n us in 7^57 the fw 
of Sopors dVftiliog chemselvM of Itg&l in Stato 
dooumontA vu not worbb one monont'e ettestioa. 

Minor points were taken, In addition to these two, 
in a letter dated May 29. That letter,* it may be 
hoped, woe tbe work of eubordinatee. Tbo tone u 
eo reerimiiiatoiy that, when tbe relative position of 
tbo two taen at the moment le rometnbored, one ia 
loth to believe that Lord Canning eaw it. It wae 
firstly objected in that letter that tiie Proclamation 
dealt with tbe military dietiplise of the Bengal Army. 
This waA beyond the competence of tbe Ideutenant- 
Govemoi*. Tho Govemor*GeneraI should have been 
referred to befoin its issue. It was a stiange moment 
in which to write of tbe military dietipline of tbe 
Bengal Army. In a dieciplmary sense the Bengal 
Army wee already a thing of the past. There was 
a rabble at Delhi, end hurrying to Delhi, and a 
wavering remnant still in its cantonments. A few 
days later, on June 15, in tbe debate on what oame 
to bo known as tbe Gagging Act, Lord Canning 
himself spoko of *the general disaffection of tbe 
Bengal Army in the North-West Provinces/ What 
remained of it. even in the end of May, waa under no 
military clisoiplioo or restraint other than such as It 
obose to submit to. Mr. Colvin sought to detach any 
who might listen to him, from that disbanded and 
dieordervd host. He did not recall those whom be 
addressed to the ranks, but dlsmiesed them to their 
homes. The measure adopted was not a disciplinary 
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Toeasui^, for thcro vns no longer any powex* of 
muntoining diKiplino. Still leu waa it a xnilit&ry 
m&Difaeto: for military authority waa praoUoally ox* 
tioguifibed. It waa a moasuro of publio seourity. 

But in any oaao, be %?aa told, bo should have wired 
for approval. A reply would have come, in oi‘d inary 
oouieo of tweoty^rour or thirty-six Iioun. Twice 
in the letter of May 39 does the exproseion * ordinary 
comae’ occur. Tbore waa ‘no necessity for any 
extreme haste.’ When, in the name of wondor could 
such necessity arise 1 Many rogiments bad already 
revolted; others were momentai'Uy expected to broak 
from their ranks. A sudden act of mutiny was 
known to have caused the Proclamation. Even as 
It was penned, a detachment one of the regi¬ 
ments in Agra itself was on the eve of rovolt. When 
Sir John hawience* asked the Commandoi'-in-Chief 
to issue, on his own responsibility, an order akulish- 
ing tho now cartridges altogether, he added,' timo docs 
not admit of a rol'ercDco to the Oovemor-Oonoral.’ 
Pressed, as bo conooivod, by time and clroumMtance, 
Mr. Colvin acted in the same spirit. Tho Qovemor* 
Oeneral’s telegram of Uty 15 (page 2^2), and hia 
instructions issued on July 31, enjoining clemency 
and ordering iodlvidual inquiry, prove that it was 
not Mr. Colvinh policy which was oondemned but 
bis meaning that was misunderstood. Men will differ 
as to the standard by which to decide in such a criris: 
as to hew far in similar circamstances a man should 

' V lawntte, rol, ii. p. 03. 
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Uki authority on bicuolf. But on thU point all 
muU agroe, that if ono standard is moro inapplioabU 
than another by wbloh to judge of aote done under 
great pressure, it is the standard of 'ordinary course 
The Frodanubtion remsdned vitbout effect; tho 
soldiery saw no authority but tbeii’ own, and there* 
fore no need of pardon. Neither to that, nor to the 
ProelamaUon in very similar teme, by which X^rd 
Canning superseded it» did a single Sepoy respond. 
One result^ and one only, was achieved. It was not 
in the deeigns of the Ooveiiunent In Calcutta, but 
eepeciaily in view of the state of affurs esleting at 
Agra, it wu none the less deplorable. At a moment 
when it was cf the first importanco to the State 
that its chief representative in the revolted Frovinoe 
should be upheld, if not by material, at least by moral 
force, the Oovcmor-Oenoral publicly abandoned him. 
No explanation, no remonstrance, no appeal, could 
induce Lord Canning to reconsider his decision. From 
that hour the XJoutenant'Qovemor was aware that he 
must not rely-^no niattsr what might be bis difii> 
culties, his dangers, or his local knowledge—on the 
support of the Oovemor-Qeneral. 

Lord Canning disavowed Mr. Colvin's Froclanation; 
Sir Homy Lawrence adopted it. In his lEuHnits in 
Ovidhi Mr. OubHos writes (p. 45) 

' A copy of thi rroclam&tioa issued by Mr. Colvio, tbe 
LieuteDSOt'Oovernor of Agra, premisLog immuuily fium 
pauiibmeut to all Sepoys not coneeraod in muideroua 
attacks upon Europcaijs, uow reached Lucknow. Sir Henry 
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L»wr«zw6 did wi dle&pprove of it, ud directed the Jodieiel 
OommUaio&er to prepare and couae to be ieeued h notification 
tbrongLout the Province of Oudb bolding out promiiea of 
cUmenc;r ini»rior to thoee promiaed by Mr. CoWio to all 
molted Sepoys who aliould return to tSdr duty. Mr. Col* 
Tin’s Proolmnation bee been mcreilefaly eoodtmood; end. 
if the oondemuatiou eo pronounced be juat, It muat U 
extended to the eUU more lenient Proolemotlon lasued by Sir 
Henry Lewrenoe.* 

Mr. Oubbiiifl addSi ’ We understood tho mo&oiDg 
which they {the words ‘ private persons ’) were in¬ 
tended to convey.’ 80 did all who could understand 
the las^age in wbieb the paper was drafted, or who 
took the pains to have it interpreted. 

Mr. Colvin’s comments on it, written two months 
later, on July 23, to a brother, may close the matter:— 

* Wo here undcretood the vaai extent of the danger tbet 
wsB opening on ns, end the aincere and tbcrongU <loUi»o:i 
that the moae of the Sepoya were in al>eut the iotentione of 
tbe Oovernment. Hegimenta were bepnning to give way ell 
round. To prevent the faUl miachiof spreading it Memed 
the wisest thing that could be done to mark that ws dcMveU 
to be just, and to ofl«r the means of rotrent to thoae cot 
already desperately committed, and who had l>«u l>etmyed 
into ^e rebel rtiika by tbe insane apprelicnaion about 
religion, or by the inability of getting oway from them. That 
thoee who hod tab an a loading, or a delibiratcly malignant 
part in the revolt would ever seek to toko odvontage of the 
Notification we knew to be guile out of tha gooation. The 
chance tbst aeeraed open through the Proclamation of eacape 
called forth the heavy cenaure at many disleat points. 
Bat we, who were behind tbe ecene, and knew tbe real 
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Gpirit of the revolt, eodd not oiitertcua siia]> a auppoutioD. 
The attefopt to aepamte the oorapAra^vejy laaocont, to Appeal 
throQ^i them to ilie feeliaga of the KegimeDte yet in 
obedience, eesoed ia my <lelil>emte ophdoDi and sUU eecms, 
the risht Bod uiaful thing to do at that b'me. The ProokbA' 
tioii WM eimply nod briefly worded, that it might be under* 
etood by tlio loldiery for whom it waa meant. If ever there 
WAB a cluiace of tlie kind, it wu at flmt, aad I tried to 
eeize it.' 

The laat point on which eomathiiig mo at be etld 
is the oonduot of affaii<a in Agra itself. Three Uoee 
of action presented tbomeelves. The Lientenant* 
OoTemor and all the Christian community might 
withdraw into the Foi't and await erenta; or the 
women and children might be sent into the Fort; or 
the whole community might remain in their homes, 
subject to adequate precautions against suiprise. By 
a section of Hr. Colvin's advisers, the second couxao was 
violently pressed upon him. He decided on adopting 
the lash Fora moment, on May 13, when the position 
was in its drat obscurity, be thought of sending the 
women and children into the Fort; but, on rodoction, 
he refueod. The Fort was unprovisioned, and in every 
reepeot unprepared. His military foroe was too small 
to be divided. There was no mutinous force at band ; 
tborojore there was no proesing risk. It was hie duty to 
show a resolute front. He had with him an English 
regiment^ and could organise volunteers. His officars 
in their Distriots were endeavouring to bold their 
posts. He would not set the ezampLe of seeking 
safety behind walls. He could ensure at least the 
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Mounty of Head Qoaxtora. On May ix he Tvrote 
Co Lord Canning that he would decidedly oppose 
himself to any proposal for throwing bis Kuropeao 
force into the Fori, except in the last extremity. In 
Mr. Drummond»the Magistrato of Agra, he liad a strong 
man on wbom he oould rely to keep order. He gave 
him unoomprorniaing support; leaving him free in 
the choice of Ms instrameats, and in the execution 
of his measures. Throughout May and Juno order 
was m^tained by the police. In the last days 
of June, from June 26 onwards, when it was known 
that a hostile force was approaching, women and 
children were sent into the Fort. By then it bad 
been provisioned and made ready. Between Juno 
50 July 4 the rest of the community followed, 
On July 5 the atfur of Sh&hganj took place. The 
British troops were xnpnlsed and retired to the Fort. 
When the police saw the British beaten, they threw 
over all discipline and dispersed. It could not havo 
been anticipated that they would do otborwiso. But 
it was not till a strong body of euecoasful mutinc'era 
threatened Agia that the shelter of the Fort was 
sought. The British community could then enter it 
without dishonour, and remain in it without appre¬ 
hension. 

Incredible abuso was heaped on the Lieutenaot- 
Governor for adhering to bis rosolvs. Those host 
qualified to describe tlie storm which assailed him 
have done so, in terms wbieh must be quoted. But 
the subject is not one on which any could wish to 
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V -V- the m«)y B«Jies of heroisni and 

preBMiUd to UB in India du^ 1857, 
Tvo^Bta gladly dotwhare than on tho oornfflornty 
Xltored to the Ag« Tort They were eecu^ 
rtsioned, nnmoleeted. But they were anneatod. un- 
hannily hy a epirit of contention, by party aniinosity, 

These led to dlecred:tob e 

flings with which readers of narratives of the 
5^ at Agia saa famiHar; and which among the 
pages recording tie conduct of our countrymen and 
Luntrywomen elsewhere to India, remain an nn- 

^'^^"the''tot Coundl held on May ii, Mr. Btotee 

found the Lieutonaot-Govanior 

■ alreadv erpMed to the rash of alerm, avioe, suggestion, 
ediortstion, end threat which went on moreeang for n^y 
two months, till he was driren brohen-hearled into the Fort. 

He went into tie Fort for other reasons, which will 
ho explained ; not hroken-heart^, bat driven in by 
lb© success of a rebel force. 

‘ Tbe flams of nuliny and rebellion wm on every aide, and 
dirsenmons ar«e when unity above ell tbiugs was required 

to husband our remainlT^ atreogth .. 

I caonot look back without emotioii on tboee troubloua daya. 
Bxhaortedby want of sleep*, worn wilb aaiietiea that few men 

1851, Printed, n«t publiabed. 

a His mt w*a timeat bonrly broken. S« bad been fcne^ » 
Dtss ft)rt7.riaht bonre without opportooity of sleep. 16 wea doub^ 
l^ln some wch moinent of exhaostven that the »nte^wt«k 
pletn. deecribed e* ^ 67 ef hii by Mr, Thornhill. 
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cca]d sotUin, Mr, Colvin'fi geotlezuss, forUftraTiM, 
wbiob I ieilj vitod^ed, were little appreciated bj those who 
bailed down upou him their pettluese, iU-oature, nod l^oraoce. 

1 can oQly say that there are letters amoas papers to 
vhiah mj reply woold have bees a ille of eoldiere or polioo' 
men to put the writers ncder keeping. Residing out of the 
vortex of party clamour, 1 did not know at the time its full 
extent and rancour.' 

Similar aoenes were ooctrrrmg &i Lucknow. 
spite of Sir Henry’s well-known wUdom and sagaahy,' 
wrliee his biographer ^ ' the eztfemity of the cnels 
caused many people to forget themselves i and from 
many persona of whose obedience and support he 
zzdght have had reasonable expectation, ho received 
remonstrances against his line of policy.* On June xc 
Sir Henry Lawrence wrote to Mr. Colvin that one of 
his prin(npal ofHcere had been almost insubordinately 
nigent on him to disband certain native troops. The 
fact is that in a great crisis^ in which authority is 
paralysed and fresh incidente are hourly brought to 
notice, the most eelf-aasertive, the alarmist, snd the 
excitable secure a brief pre-eminence. Mr. Colvin 
met the storm in sileoee; with ' gentleneea, forbear¬ 
ance, patience.’ Ho bad bis way, and ho let others 
have their say. He show^, becanse he felt, great in¬ 
dulgence to men who believed that bis line of action 
was endangering the livos of tbeir wives and children. 

The romouTB which h« repeeli r^rding Ur. Colvia'e health efc 
that tlm«, likft much in hi» &arratir«, were idle ^ ^ 9 ^ 

ef this Uemeir. 

^ Lifi sfSir S. Laiemu, IL 348. 
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H* tt.1 h».ui «d <*“‘f 

him to »dh«r. to hi. policy. Ho j«dg«l, nghUy, to« 

ia itoy oad j<m. rtoo «. «> uigont »«» ^ 
opp«hto.ioo i »d ho -rri«l hi. pnpoto to the oni 

by otb«. for tiotttolTto; on him «nuod tbo burdra 
of.vwyn.irf>»P- Bi.tit™hi.bu.in.Mto«ttoaU 

anoxoBploofrtotrointoodtolf^mtrol. Itwtonot 
0 time for rtopon.ibl. Engli.hmon in Ini. to 

pulling on. mother- under, file of Mldior.. He 

uOTor. even in hi. priv.to Jotter., to mneh » leen- 
tioned Ihe ditoenooM .round him. As fortune would 
h*T« it, men who eould h.ve helped him in hu 

anxieties were not with him. Hi. privrte Secretory, 
Liententot-Colonel CMmichtol, of H.a.’s Jind Begi- 
menl. w« on le.ve in Uie Hill.; u»i like Mr, C«npK 
bell who wto on hi. w.y from the Punjab in May 
to join him to Seetetory to hi. Government, be 
oould notretoh him through the intervening anarchy. 
Among tboi. moond him were but few with whom 
L« WM cn tenM of My inliiOMy. 

Ai €*rly w M*y 14 Colouol Olwford, RE., bad 
beon ftppoinUd ComniMd«t of tbo Fort, Md diwo- 
tioD« hftd Wn to Uy in mpplJM tod to orgMiiao 

ito defence. l^etMkofee^gWtbeDee 4 «wy Mcom- 
inodetion for rtfageee, ehould H boeome neoewtry 
nt n Uter hour, wm confided to Ceptein NioboDi. 
A month later, on Jmw 14, Colonel Fraier, the Chief 
Engiacer, reported (inapaper beftrre the preaeal writer) 
tiiat the defenoM were ‘enffidently reeptctable.’ The 
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military comroand of th© town and of tho bridge of 
boat© over the Jumn a wae adeqaate. So wore tbe accom¬ 
modation for servants, the eanitary arraogomonta, the 
accommodation for cattle, tbe water supply. ‘ Four 
montbe' provieion for t»500 Europeans and 1,500 
natives will bo completed in two days.’ The number 
In the Fort, at a census taken on July ay, wa» 3,531 
Euiupeane and Eure^ane, and 0,5 r4 na^vei. For the 
next fortnight the provisioning went on ; and when, 
after the fight at Sh&bganj on July $, the whole com¬ 
munity had entered tbe Fort, at leaet six months' 
proviaiona bad been laid in. 

A Committee was nominated soioewbere about 
June so, consis^ug of Colonel Olssford, K.E., Captain 
Campbell, K.E., and Mr. Drummond, to regulate, 
among other points, the terms of the admission of 
private property, to accompany persons entering tbe 
Fort. Orders issued in accordance with ^ese recom¬ 
mendations, which, from obvious considerations of 
space and senitation, were framed with stringency. 
On June 26 these oi'dei'S were relaxed, and disoretion 
was left to Colonel Olasford. Ovei'crowding in the 
hot, damp season was apprehended; apace was limited. 
The Agra reudents wished to biing all that they 
valued with them into the Fort; this to the Oora- 
mittoe and to the Lieutenant-Govemor secinod inad¬ 
missible. Afterwards, when cholera broke out among 
tbe crowded refugees, tbo wisdom of tbe Older became 
evident But public records and private property 
were left behind and looted, and discontent doepened. 
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Mfry Wid pa$eed ia tUew prcparitionB. 

On Jans 4 tii& current bueinese of tie Government, 
aacb M it wm, wm diatributeU by the Ueutannnt* 
Governor bolweea Mr. Harington, Mr. Koedo, Mr. 
Muir, and biraeelfi Mr.Colvia reaerving to hiaeelf, 
tty 9 Mr.Reado,' tbe Foivign Dopartment and defence 
of tlio tUUoa: The low of Kobilkhand, Ibe naeucree 
at JLiaei, iatoreeptod communication with Cawnpur, 
culmioatecl ia the outbreak at Gwalior, and the flight 
of the leeidenta to Agra on June 15. About thie Ume 
Sir Donald (then Cept^n) Stewart, ataiting on hie 
daring rido from Aligarh to DoUu, spent a few bours 
in Agra. He found Mr. Colvin, he has told the writer, 
among all his anxieties, calm, cool, and cheerful. So 
the month passed j disorder witbout: within, diesan- 
eiona. On July 3, as a rebel force was approaching 
directly by the road on which the Gevommant Eouso 
lay, Mr. Colvin moved to the house of the General. 
On July 3 he was threatened with apoplexy. For 
twenty-four hours, like Sir Henry Lawienco, when 
siiniJariy struck down by ‘worry, oonstoDl anxiety, 
and bis overtasked fi'amo^* he gave over the guidance 
of affairs to a Commiltoo. On tho 4 th ho was carried 
into tlio Fort. Oa the 5th be resumed his charge. 
So violent was the outcry in the excited commuaity 
DOW crowded into the Fort against Mr. Diuminond, 
whom they ohoao to hold respoasiblo for the defection 
of the Police and the lose of property, that it became 
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inevitable, in the intereeU of order, to relieve him 
temponuril^ of hia charge. 

Mr. Colvin continued to do vrUat he could to coUeot 
and to forward intelHgcnee \ andto cotomunieate with 
the Qovemor-Oenoral, and others. His papers show 
that he wrote cosiUnU/, and at much length; trust¬ 
ing to some letters at least passing safely through. 
But to the kat the Calcutta Government could not 
refrain fhom loproaobse. It seems to have been 
thought in Calcutta that Mr. Colvin oould see fiom 
Agra to Benares in June and July 1857, as clearly 
as one glances from Govemment Houee acioea the 
Maiddn; or that a letter could be sent from Agra to 
Calcutta as surely as from Cbauringbi to 8erampur. 
‘ A full despatch,’ he wrote to Lord Canning on July 
50, ‘goes on my supposed neglect in getting intelli* 
geoce and in sending communications. In that 
matter I am certainly guiltless; and I tinast that many 
of my letters will have been inteimediatoly received.’ 
Thrice only does he allude to bia health; once on 
August d to Lord Canning; once, a week before his 
death, on Soptombor a, to Sir John Lawreaoe; on 
September 4. to Mr. Campbell. To Lord Canning 
he doses a lottei' with the words, ‘ My own health \h, 
1 fear, much shaken.' To Sir John Lawrenoe be 
writes, ’ If yon ask my disease, it U tbu utter power- 
leesnees. with such rotten agency as wo have, of doing 
for the present any good.’ To Mr. Campbell he 
wiites in terms similar to those used to Lord Canning. 
He bas been blamed by an hietoiian of the Mudnies 
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for w&tohing every dot&il of pul>lio bueluesS' ' He 
would have served hie country hotter by sparing; hhn> 
self this labour, end leaving room in bis Toind for 
huger viewi'of State policy/ Here ie a ebip almost 
in the power of mutineer!. A few of the crew contend 
with tb cm. Tbo captain, isolated against hia will» with 
tile aid of a Laudful of men guards at least one strong¬ 
hold against violence. He would be better employed, 
says this critic, in ontrusting defence to others, and in 
leaving room in hie mind for laiger viewa of seaman- 
ship and oavigatlon. Such is the fooliahnese with 
which men are assailed when that furLu which 
follow! fortune, forsahea them. 

The end drew near. On September 9, says Sir 
George Campbell in his Mctcuire,' I have just received 
a letter from Agiw. Mr. Colvin is certainly the kindest 
and moat considerate of men/ This letter was dated 
September 4. 

'1 thought you would be glad of the couiniieefon wliioli 
I have oflioially given you to prepare tlia outline of a tebeme 
fur recaituig the admiuiatiatiou of the eoaniry in all 
branches. Thla will be a fine flold for maturing the 1 enilta 
of your KorUi'Went Provinees and Punjab evperie&csi. 
Whether I ('(ui cooperate witli you as I would heartily deiire 
ill tlie great work U more than I say. My hoalth is very 
ssiionely sliaken, and we may etUl have much to go through.* 

Those were probably the lust words he ever dictated 
(for latu^idy he could not write). He had not now 
'much to go through.' The doctors had in vain 
entreated him tv give over hia charge temporarily to 
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Others. He b&d been told tliEkt nolou be ^id eo» be 
must auoQuinb. But ho believed it his duty to roCein 
hie trust, end be eenk greduelly under the buixlen. 
Exhaustion, eleeplcsenosa, en overtskxed mind, com¬ 
bined vritii the stvein of bis position, the grief which 
be suffei’ed from the loss of hie oherge, end the dc&th 
of so smny about him, preperod bim for the esHeuUn 
of dieeese. There wee the seneo of dcsoi*Lion by the 
Supreme Government; the burden of controversy 
with his country non. He seems to have foreseen 
hie fate so far beck as the dose of July, though his 
frequent letters throughout August and up to Sep¬ 
tember 4, ebow no eign of mental weakness. Wiiet 
that long effort cost bim none will ever know. He 
bore for two months what he bad to go through, in 
silence, making no complaint, carry mg himself as 
became his high position. But on July 27, after 
a careful i^view of the state of affairs tlnoughout 
Upper India, so far as It was known to him, he bad 
written to Mr. Mangles, Chairman of the Court of 
Directors; 'I send my affectionate regards to all 
my old friends. I cannot shut my eyes to what is 
probably before mo. If 1 have eiTed in any stop, 
bard has been my position; and you will bear 
lightly on my memory/ Ho perished, wrote one 
who WAS at Agra with bim, because, in spite of the 
entreaties of his friends, he would peiuist in oontinuous 
mental labour, when hie physical state demanded 
complete repose He gave up his life for bis ooantrj*, 

' Raikee, IC«nU cR ihe Prvri»et» tf iHdkt, p. 68. 
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said another, &s much as if he had f&llan, svord in 
band, on the battle^fiald ^ 

His son Elliot was with biro. Of the iaat aad days 
passed in the marble enelosure, oooopied byhiin on 
that tarracQ of the ' Vine Garden ’ which overlooks 
the tnrbid Jumna, little record is left which should be 
published. He sank gi^adually, quietly. Hie thoughta 
wero with those by wliora he bod evei* been held in 
loving rerorenca He wu heard to murmur, in the 
words of Virgil, that be must not hope to see bis 
own again. The end found him read7. He died, he 
sii 6 to Dr. Fixiuch (afteiwaids Blebop of Lahore), at 
peace with all tccq. Eie bad evor been a devout but 
unessutning believer in the doctrines of Cbiistianity. 
Id bb last moments he turned, with especial confidence 
to the aitSuiaDcoe of its great Apostle, in regard to the 
promise of Ood, and to the hope therein centred, which 
ifl ‘ an anchor of die soul, both sure and steadfast.’ 

In the first of the throe Psalms which we lead in 
the morning service of the day on which he died, 
Israel, stroitly compsssod by bis enemies, appeals for 
doUvoranoe to Jehovah. Ho has Koome a byword 
among the beatlicn. All the day long ie he killed. 
His emfusion ie daily before him, But before the 
tliird Psnlm bss come to a close, Death has been 
again swallowed up in victory. Fur the Strength of 
Israel has not fursaUen bim. He has made wars to 
cease. Hs has broken the bow. He has knapped the 

' 8ir Jitoatn CvIvUw** Spwcli tt s pBblic mwUag hdd la Ctloutts, 
iSS7. 
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epear in sundef. He baa liumed the ob&riots in the 
lire. 

In the latter half of Sopiembev inooesB smiled agun 
on the Bntish arms in India. The tide of events in 
the North'West Provinoee woe tumiog, even aa the 
LieuteoAnt'Goversor was carried to hie grave. Bo 
died on September 9. Had he lived but a few days 
longer bo would have hcaid of the fall of Delhi. But 
though be bad shared the confusion of his countrymen, 
he was not to join in their triumph. With the end of 
the rainy season, in the that days of October, Nature, 
in Upper India, relieved from tbo stress and languor 
of heat, smiles again with an abundant harvest, and 
receives into her keeping the seed of the coming 
sping crops. Tho cloud which had rested over the 
land cleared; the sun shone with a more temperate 
beam; there commenced that loog era of repose, 
which still happily continues. Success was garnered, 
hope renewed. In that hour death removed him. 
Others entered into his labours, reaping where he had 
planted. Shortly after him the old order, too, passed 
away. The East India Company gave way to the 
Crown. The book of its obroniclee was closed. 

His seivieci, like those of Mr. Thomason, his pre¬ 
decessor, bad not been recognised by so* called honours. 
But to bs ons of the class to winch Mr. Themason 
and Mr. Colvin belong is in itself a rare distinction. 
It is booauee of such men that Britieh rule is acoept- 
able to the people of India. Their lives and their 
labours aie built into the length and breadth of its 
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foundations. tJorsoogsizod, it may 1>e, and little 
honoared in England, their names are household vonls 
in the greatest Prorince of bar Empire. They illuatiate 
in their parsons the beet traditions of the servioa, 
the worthioat ambi^on of tlie aountry to wbioh they 
belong. For it is through such as they wero that the 
natives are oonvinesd among much which is dark and 
discouraging, of the goodwill and the honest purpose 
of their alien and unseen rulers. The ait it oleaior 
where they have passed. Their aotions blcsBom in 
the duet. Yet the legacy of their lives is to be found 
in their oharacter even more than In t^e tala of their 
achievements. 

When tbo news of Mr. Colvin's death reached Lord 
Canning, ha sat down, eay e Lady Caiming ^ and wrote 
the notification which ensues. The recun’anco three 
times in those few lines of the word ‘ high * betrays 
the haste with which, among the preesuxe of the 
wiiter's labours, it wns composed. It imlicatea none 
the lass oloarly, perhaps tho more dearly, the idea 
which, in connexion with Mr. Colvin, predominated 
in the mind of the OoTarnor-Oeneral 

* It is the niekncitoly duty of the Right HonounUe the 
Oowriior'Oenei’al iu Cou&cil to suiiounce the death of thu 
Hoiiounihle John UumcII Oolvin, the Lleut«naat*Ooveri)or 
of tlie Noith'Wi'it Truvineea. 

‘Worn out by the uuecesuig anxieties and laboun of his 
charge, which [iluccd him in the very front of the dangereby 
wl)ich of late India has been thresteoed, health and sti'eugth 
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g«7e wfry; &nd’tbo OnTernor*&eiiernI m CouQoil boa to 
deploi'e witb tiuoero grief tb« \<m of one uf tbe moet dii- 
Cinguubed emonget the lervante of the Erai Indie Oomp&ny. 
The deeth of Uv. Colvin Jsu ooourred et e time when bii ripe 
experieuoe, hie high ability» eod !ne uutiriug ottergy would 
have been more tbiin ueually valoehle to the Since. But hi" 
career did not cloee liefore he hed wo)i for hinielf a high 
leputntjou lu eocb of the veriooe bmnebce of edniiniitimtioii 
to which be wm at diflhreut Umee attached; nor until be 
had been wortlillyeelected to fiU the highest poet ia Kortbern 
India; end be leevce a name winch not fnende olune, but all 
who have been oaeodated with him in the dnliee of OoveiTi- 
ine)it» and all wlio may follow in ble pnlli, will delight to 
hoiioui*.’ 

Thla Mdtooix me 7 close witb two brief extracts 
sbowtDg the ettimatos formed of Mr. Colvin by men 
who knew him in widely different apbcrce, but who 
were not biased, as others who spoke or wrote of 
him may have hoen, by much personal intimacy. Mr. 
Ritchie, the Advocatc^Geuei’a! in Calcutta, who had 
known liim as a Judge In the Sadr Court, eald of him 
at a public meeting held in hie boitour in tbc uud 
of 1857 

'While DO man's mtasusei have in this country cuuss<l 
greater differencu nf opiuloD, or excited louder roii) oust ranee 
or opi>oeition, no doubt was over evst upon iho purity of bis 
moUvee, or the oxenllouce uf lus ohiinioler. As 8ecretiiry to 
Lord Auckland, ia fair weatlisr and in fbul'-**at Kiet in 
soooese and triumph, and afterwaids In defeat uad difiioulty 
sudsorrow-^as odmluistnttur of tbe Touaxaeriin Provinces— 
os tbe lesduig mind in that groat Coui*t of Appeal to which 
such fi'sgucut allusion has been mode—as Ocveniur of the 
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Nertb-W««t«rn ProviTWB in d*yi of p«am tai proopority —m 
virtuftU; tlieir (Uototor io th« boon of d^rknoM *n<l distres* 
whiob followed, and whia aro but new paaiiag away, be 
eupi>ortod or origiuated many moaaurea wbioh Nvere moBt 
freely end wamlj canvaeeed. No nrnn more than lie 
epOTued the apiSrioui popularity which webe to catch tli* 
fleeting eufTmgei of the mulUtuile; yet no man ever came 
out of »o trying au onlwil with hie porwnel hoaoor more un- 
anil led, with hie peitonal chanicter leei aaealled. When he 
died, he died lamented and reapacted by all; and by none 
more ilitn by tboee by whom one of tlie leai aote of lue public 
life liad been aoet atiougly, and, aa many of ua think—Cor 
we would ecoru to flatter even tlie dead—meet jurtly 
Opposed.’ (The reference ia to the Proclamation of May 35.) 

' In him the loyul native of thia country, the Qovemmeut 
ftud the Civil Service, have auatained a great and lasting 
loes; nnd unoug the many distiugoiehed men whom that 
fervicc Lea jirotlueed, though some may have aurpaeeed him, 
in tbit or thot element of diatlncUon, no name will aland 
higher for uufftiliug cooatnncy in the diecherge of doty, for 
unewerving integrity and de^ to do right, for the bright 
uxomiilu which bo set iu the laud, of a higli-mlnded, upright, 
CliiiatiACi Eugliali nentlemnn, pioue bat unbigotted, zealous 
but tolerant, Arm but kind, just Imt rasreiful.’ 

Mr. Roado, wboae nArrative hae been quoted, had 
known ilr. Colvin chiefly ainoe the latter bcoamo 
licutcnaat-Oovarnor. He vrites of him thus in bis 
narrative 

* Ou Bsptcmiter 9 he sauk under tlio weight of onxistiee 
uud toil t^i can be hardly appreciated. Probably no public 
offiecr in our Indian aonals waa ever placed io a more trying 
coiijuDctun. The priociiile of the policy he raeinlained, of 
resolute defiance ut the scat of Govenuneut, was indis- 
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putftbly 9ouod ; but ho erred iu bcme refpoeU ia the ohwo 
of meftae, though ho uied tho neonfl employed wUb mArrelloue 

obtUly.’ 

Keforring to his &diDuii6tratlcix boforo Mutiny days 
ho adde:— 

*He hod noi the ineitiuioble odveatage of hie emmonC 
prcdeoeaior (Thomoiou)» in tl\et procticel hnowhdgo of the 
people, which ooa only bo obtalued 1>y eono yeon of cloee 
porflouel iatorcourse ood raionte oequuntauce with their 
feeliugB^ hftbiie, peculmrltioa, end iradiUooe; end he did not 
iu conMqooocc OTeil Inmeelf of a strength which, judiciously 
meseged, would have proved a powerful auxll laty. He pushed 
perhaps to an extreme, hie theory that the cupola, aoi the 
pillare, should be the couepicuoue featnro of Govei'iiioeDC; 
but be set ao example of insurpaseable derotion to ilie public 
eervice. EU clear intellect had put aude hie prepoeecaRione 
in favour of a mechanical ejatem of administration to which 
he had bees loug inured, but not suited to these Provlacea 
(f*e). He was ardently seeding the devclopmeut of their 
resources, end tlto welfure of their eovoinanitics. Ths State 
bu never bad a more devoted public servant, tbo people, 
a more earnest and llboial ruler.' 

Whore our dead fall In India, they He. They aro 
buried by hop rivora, in her forests, among her moun¬ 
tains, oti bar roadsides. Lucknow, Delhi, Gbazipur, 

Oawopur _a score of cities, claim their dust In the 

Agra Fort, whsrs Mr. Colvin rests, a monurnont was 
raised over bis remeini by the pious care of a successor. 
Eis tomb stands in conspicuous solitude before the 
deserted Audience Hall of the Emperor Akbar. As we 
linger by it, our thoughte recur to tho past We hear 
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tb» w&ters rollisg in upon distant Scottish shore; 
the nunnuring of pines on pesce^I Simla hill-sides. 
The years glide on in pleasurable labour. Rest and 
retirement a» in view. Of a sadden, in that fatal 
Uay, the land is smitten by a fiery blast of revolt 
and anarchy; and life is swallowed up in disaster. 
Endeavour, suecess, and disappointment have found 
in the grave their ending. But the apirit of man 
survives Imperishable; and the purpose of prede- 
ceasors, such as he was whose life has been (raced in 
these pages, animates the best of those who yet labour 
in our Indian Empire. 

The chief subjects which occupied public thought 
in India in Kr. Colvin’s time exist, little modified, 
to this hour. Time has strengthened appiehensions 
as to the Korth-West frontier. But in ilipa, as in. 
295S, there is confliot of opinion as to the measures 
necessary to defend it. Indian statesmen of’the 
first rank, Lead Metcalfe and Lord Lawrence, are 
foremost on the one side; eminent English states¬ 
men, Lord Palmerston, Lord Besoonsfiold, on the 
other. One party bold that a policy of active de¬ 
fiance is inieparablo from a polioy of aggression, 
snd point to and the otbor asserts that 

pusive sxpeoUtion, howevor completely forowarned 
and forearmed, must end in unqucetionable defeat. 
There are some in England who think, with Lord 
Palmerston, that the defence of India is ' entirely an 
Indian question.’ In India are many who, if this b 
to be so, regard the neks from internal discontent 
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conseqao&t on mcieasing taxstion, as groatcr than 
those of mvaeion. But these arc not pages in which 
the question can be disoussed. 

Progress through order ie the maxim of Indian 
administration. To tlio superficial observer the dia* 
order of 1857 may isom Impossible of recurrence. 
Everywhere the eye rests now upon railways, tole- 
graphs, schools, municipalities, district board k, news* 
papers, Englieb odueation. It is what tho oye docs 
not rost upon, however, which in all oi’ganisms is 
vital. Panatioisro, bigotry, poverty in high placea. 
the pride of ancestry, the pretenAions of caste, love 
of change, lust of adventure, that Bacchic fury which 
blares out so unaccountably in tbo Eaat, slumber 
lightly beneath the sprinkling of TTcstcm soil. To 
these, Britisb rule baa added new cicinente of com¬ 
plication, fresh groupings of bodies, more active in¬ 
terchange of native opimon, wider comblnaUon, grow¬ 
ing knowledge, the germs of strange hopes. Tbc art 
of British government in India baa hitborto been sot 
to destroy, but to correct, Ewtern inothode of nd« 
ministration by applying to them tho discipline of the 
Weetem mind. Kow. it is the indisciplined Eastom 
mind which is to introduce into India 'R’estorn methods 
of administration. The sxpotimont will prove of in¬ 
terest, and, it is earnestly to be hoped, of valuo. Bnt 
the lesson of 1H57 must not be forgotten. ^\'hat- 
ever may he hazarded with the educated minority, 
the real India Is to be found only in the masses of 
her ignorant millions. To govern this real India 
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authority and justice ehouW be in fall ^iew; baC in 
reaerre must be ample fcrce> These are the only 
metbods which, under their own rulers, the massce 
in that country have ever respected; nor, even at 
the desire of the British Qovemment, will they readily 
adopt any other. 
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Opinions of ttie ^tess 

SIRWILL1A9I HUNTBE’S‘DALHOUSIE.’ 

* Aa ioMrMtjBV Md •ic«*diari7 r«^«U« ... . 8ir WiUiuB 

HQnt«r hM ptqda w d » taIdaUb w«rt AbMit M iapwts&i is 
Eoglith faiftOT7 ia ladk, ud b* bM ^VM a* A pl«*da? lubht urto 
tb* cbATMttf «f % Ea^uhiBAa. Tb* ** RdM o? IbiUa*' 

MriM, which he hM laitiAtcd. tbac ncbM a mMMfa] in U» 

handawith eac whonakiABa^t^malcatcf (hesMat aaowwhkh 
will be e jce^ t c d with tb« Timm- 

‘To ao CM ta (W cndlt (Sr 4 be ^nrcd ffpoiHk* cf pcblie IsStiU* 
^eac* [refcrdisc Icdic) bot* doc tbtt tc Sr Willwa Hustcr. I'rcm 
the beyuaiac of &M ecrccv m »a Indma QrflUa be bee derotrd » m« 
Ji(ar«i7 feeeftj to tb* 6Mb of bb wgiUi^n Mc ec tb« selijecl 

of SsricBd'e frecUM depodo^.... Bt iaejeri^ » m»Jl mmy of 
feUoW'labMrcn witfa bic cws •pinVbf tbwo 6o cceferb to bia 

owaa r thed^aai Ac|aftgA bogeeggt iMPiifi efCrnm zstcc lodd *ad 
ioiellifiUe eystM, ^ W. HasiirbM bfoofbt Iidic cad iu lannaer* 
able mtariMtt witbla tbc pdcef Mbienblc\acwl«d|e. eaii hac^Tcc 
definite ebepe t« the MCbi wUeb its hktorj rwteirlhhw anJ tb« 
problgma whacb U — j y a iM -... Sack ccotribctiooc U> Utermteru arc a|it te 
M tabes M a nieffM pf eaccM^bcMt theb triebeatBent ia to eoocecl 
the labeirr, aad aad hccwlcdge iaeolTod is their productios; but 
tk*7 iBce the wbeU level <d pMfie ictelligeocc, ud fiecerau as 
atmo^Jiere is wU^ the baiafe] iwfiiKBOOTof (^7, igsorcaM,prejadiM, 
aad prcaaoptioa dwindle e^d df ia ff M f . * tiefwmmf Steitw, 

‘ ft (tniiralilj fakilelfd m Tapait ii ■ mil ij.ieeiblii fiii in > cleii 

general oQtliaa <d tb« biaiwy of aor great ^jdre.*—£poaM»wtf, 

‘A AUM and acat aKeariiTo pectSra ,.. Tbaaathorbaa made good 
OM of pab0« sad irTvata dM^Beata, and baa csjoyed tba nrivilert of 
baiBg aided by tbe dreiaeed aat^Maa'c {aaily. Hie liu\o wq» k, 
c«BaaqB«fttlj, a valceblc CDstribetm w Bodera hiaterj.'— 

‘ Tbo b«« ebcaM w t incB d a wide drd* of rradvre^ hot 00)7 iiw ile 
aotber** take and that of iia nbjeet, b«6 parti; at le^ oa aecoect of 
the vary atiraetiva wayia wbi^ (t 1 m bcM pabliabed at the BMdaratc 
pri«« of balf*a*ercw«. Bee H is <d chum, by iie iateMo Beiite aloar 
tbai a work of tbia Mtw abe^ be jedgaA Aad tboM taarice art 
evcrywberv mmfhmmm ... A writM wbm tboroagh aartary of ad 
IndiM eubiecta 1 m bean a a ^wad by yean of yeac^od ciyarkwc aod 
patieet Tsaiwrffh. ~fA< A tiMWoa. 

* Kwer bava va baeA ae maeb iHpieaaad by the great litarary abidUN 

of Sr ITUliaaBcBtaraa wvbavwbM by tba pemM of '‘Tba Afarqoeae 
cfPalhoags’*...TbahMwledgrdieplayedlytbewriter of^BotivM 
of Lord lAlhoaa t ’e acUee. of Iba iaser vcrioog ofhie loiad, ii m com- 
plaaa, that lerd Daffwinrtt UneefLwa he lir^.oaoU ant Hate them 
BOrt dearly. ... Sir XN'SUaB Haatcr*! at^ ie ao elear, kia langeaga 
ec vivid, SM yet »o ehayU, onav ey iag tbatapMoese bawiebeeaoper- 
epicaceel^thatilMneaaBJCbtftbv m i em eod, ibaCthewortrauMoaTa 
a place la every bliraiy, la every beaae, wa aay indeed every 

eot^a.‘~yrra i ey yert. 

* 9 r WtUiaia Uancr baa wriltea as Uula roloiM Oft 

"Tbo MarqooB of JJalbuMie ” for ^ mrim of iba Rolen of ladia.” 
It caa be read at a dUiftg, yet iiaraiMeaeea ey p ew ed or iBpUed.^ 
•uggwl tbe etody aadstBaveikie of half a life-UaM.*—Tie J)auf »w. 

y 



Opinions of tbt Iptfds 

SIR WltUAM HUNTER’S ‘LORD MATO.’ 

* Sir WtUlkb W. Hnii6«r lui contribuMd * brief bot edmirible 

bloffrepf^T of tbe Seri <3r M&yo to tbe eorleo cDUlled “KitWe of l&dje,*' 
edtu<l by htmeeir (Oxford, ot the ClAnodoo JVnn. 

*1d ^ing Uiii It«i7 in the nonopopb before ui. Sir WjUiaa 
Hosier bM eonhiaed ^ie veil.kaoira liMrarj ekill wltb as esraeai 
ftTsipstli; whI faheci o^knovledyo wbleb are worth; oPall oemineo<ia* 
tios.... I'ho world le ledebled to tbo author for a fit aftd attrwti** 
mord of what vae reiJn«nU; a i«blo Irfa*—ne ^oncfoinjr. 

'Iba eketcH of Tbr Haa is full of intoroet, draws ae It U with oom- 
clata onnr>aeliy, andaretaBdio^, and apprstialroi. Bat more viJaabTa 
r» tha aco'UDt of bU adnuBiatratioa. No om caa show eo veil aad 
cWrlv aa Fir Wttl^a"i Hunter doee wh»t tlie votier of Lord KU;« coo- 
tribated b» lb* making of tba Todlao Empire of tO‘dav.’— 3 'ie Semetot). 

‘ Sir WiBiera Hu&irr itas given oe a monngnT^ tborofoa 

haw; cvotUaatSoa of tha eeea; acd Uia biof^phjr. Wa are preaaatad 
with tba main fraturee of Mayo’e aduOtdeMtlon u&oaeambered 
with tediouft detaiU wbkh woedd istereat aoae but the mnet oAoial of 
An^o-lodraoe; wbrlain the U«c>aph; tha taao ia brought before ui, 
SOI aailytfoaU;, hue lo a lifa*lil(0 portndt.'—rvat/y Fair. 

' The itoT7 of hie life Sir W, W. Eu&tar t«Qi i& vi^boboees teageage 
aoccieet, and imb I7. ^ \y. W, Hunter ia Is eTapalh; wiu 
bie eitbjact, and doaa full fnstlce to MayoV awosg, genaina nature. 
tVitboQt euggeration and to a direct, unadboted atyla, u bafiU hie 
ihaae. be brfnge the and bis work ritidl; before 
Gfofjrow MeraM, 

• AU the boowlvdge ao^ulred 1^ pereossl aeeodation, familiaritj with 
admiDUiratlTa dataile of tha Induis Corennest. and a atroeg gxMp of 
tha net prubleme to be dealt with, la acillead is this praeeJitatios ot 
Lord Mavo’e ^>«isos4ll^ asd eareer. Sir W. lluotar, bowarer. narar 
orerlCO de bia pagee, and^ the oaUinaa of tha ekatoh are alaar and firta.' 
—Jit 3 fu’>elett€r HryrraM. 

‘ Tliia ii asothrr of the " fiwiera of India'' aariae, and It will ba bard 
to beat.... Sir Wtlliani Huntarh iwroaptfoo and axpreeeloa are here at 
thab ver; beat.'— Tbe Pall UaU (hittUt. 

'The lataet addition to tbo “Kulore wrlsdia’'ieidae jieldatOMM of 
im pradeoeNum is ittmtlvraaea, Tigour, aad artictio portraitora.... 
Tba floal chapter inuat dtber be copied ratbali; aad bianUy—wliloh 
tba apace at our divpoaal will sot permit—or ba laft to the eorrawful 

K omI of tha reader. The mas ie sat toba astled who aaa read ft with 
ere*.'—^ffaeb InJiun ilaiJ. 

'TialiUle relooe which baijoet baas brought out It a etoU; of Lord 
Uayo'e oarear b; osa «bo knew all about it and wea lo full e/mpatb; 
with it.... SoiM of tlieaa uhaptei* are foil of ujiirlt and lira. The 
clcmng pemagee, tha piouira of tba 'Vicarm'e araaeeinatlon, cannot fail 
to BMka any reader bold bia braatli. We know wbat ie going to 
happen, but we are tbrfUad as if wa did not know ft, and were ettll 
belli Is asapesee. Tbe event itoelf was ao terribly trado that an; 
ordiiiary dfitT^pttnn Bdgbt aaam feablo and laggard, Bet In tbie 
volooe va are Bkada to foal as we bjubb hava felt if we bad been os 
tha ipot and ecat tbe mitrdarar “ fastaned Ilka a tiger'* os tba back of 
the Vkero;.'—£>ctly Fivt, Leadrng Article. 


©pinions of tjie IPtess 
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MR.W.S.SETON-ZA.IlR’S‘CORNWALI.IS.» 

‘TbU Aow Tolome of (he ‘*Bnlen of Indie” lertes keeps up (o (be 
high eUnderi wt by the euthor of ” The Her^ueaa of DeUioude." Pot 
deeliag with tbe lenent paeeegee hi Lord Corwellle'e lodieit oereerno 
OM coaid h*T* beea better ^tialiiied tSu the vbilom for^gn secretwT 
to Lord Lawreoce.’— 

' Laid ConwelUe bee been '/try properly inoloded is (he I Ut of tboie 
“Balers of Indie" whoso lidagntpraM ere celeoleted to llloitrete the 
peat grewlb eod pro at at devob^Hiuai of the ling^i ediaiaittretkia in 
(bet ooustry. Hie BAOie ie ounsecUd with eeverel greet Bice»are», 
which more, perlieps, thee esy ethete beve given e epoeiel o^ov to our 
role, beve innuoot'M ibe course of tubieftooat lefpsletion, ead have made 
the Ul vil iiervice wbet it et pr*>«Bt i«. He eooijtloted tbe ednii&tetrwtive 
t^rieef which Werren He^c^, la the midst of undeeoipled diiSeultiM 
ead vldstUudeo, Led leld the uuadetitni.*—T/t« Saturday /feei^te. 

I We hojx that tbe voloiues ea tbe ''Rulers of ladle” wlikh are 
bdn^ pabliehad by the Clareadua Pr«a erw carefully read by a large 
aeetioa of the |>aLlie. There ie a deaee well of igooreoce stlireten^^t 
between tbe average KaglieitnaB and tbe graet^ tlepsuleney of the 
Orewa: ailbougUwe ean aearcely Uepeto!««it broken <iowii alt^ther. 
seme of these admlreLle biegm^lee oaaaot fail (o lower it a lUUe... • 
Mr. Seton-Kerr lies eucceedtrt in ths task, end he bee not only pre* 
erated e largo mass of iiifivmedoe, but he be>> Laonght it together in as 
attractive ,.. We stroagly reioiomend the mk to all who wish 
to eolerge the area of tbelr luivwlodire with refbreeee to I»lia.'—/feio 
yorii Utrald, 

' The '* Hulere ef ladfe " seriee. Thle outoome of tbe CUceadoa 
Pme gmwe ir^vsloe as It proueeds. Tbe aocuvot of Coro vsUis is 
the pen of Mr. W, Set(>a>Karr, who wm formerly Foreign Sveretary to 
tbe^cverntnent of India, and wIkm s«{aaSotaaoe with ha^m alUir* 
bsj been of obviens oervlee to liLa la the oocapilation of tills usefid 
menaeJ,'—Tie Olpbt. 

• One might ajineae say that tbe hlitory of ear greet lodSen Bmpire 
might be iwad with eouapasMive ease in the escelleot “ Rulers of lodia 
Ssriee ” published at the Clarradoa Press at Oxford. •.. Of Comwellis 
it might be aud he tiaaefotmed the Bnat IrvUa Cooipeay's eerTests 
from okerobauts to adinialstratore. asd deterrained to place them above 
jobbery, which he do^plsed.'.—7'he iHieptitdetl. 

' We have already expressed oar teese of the vidue ead tlaMlroeea of 
the eerisd of Intliaa bisterioal retroapecti bow Issniag, uadsr tbo editor- 
ship of ^r W. W. Hunwr, frew the Oereudon Press. It is snuewbet 
Ues than felt to say of Mr. Setoa*Kait'i moc'igraph upon Cornwallis 
that it reaches the high standjud of literary wwkmaaahip whicli that 
series hes (eaiaCe.iaed.... HIseoourateaBdlneidiuuaJiiaryof the ascesd* 
Use whicb dieuted Coraerallie'e pellcy, and the metboJs by which be 
leitiatod and, to a gresit ex (oat, elfeet^ the transrunuatien of our rule 
ie Xadia from tiie llnea of ao Orie&tal deeputiion to tboee with which we 
ere bow ftuttiar,is at etuective m it ie iDSttuotive.—211s LiYerafv 
W</rt/L 
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©pinions of tfje iptess 

MS. THACKEMY EITCEIE’S MD 
ME. EICHAEDS05 ETMS* 

^LORD AMHERST.* 

* He stoiy 0 1 th« BumsM War, iu wtH \i4 Inoa, u r*<(eU 

vdlh sxmUeot clMroM ind dirwuiw^*—fiaKau. 

'Pcrhapa Uie brigbtaat volnnd in (ii* A’alqabla aeriaa to wUali it 
balongt. .. Tba diafUr oo “ TJis Eoflisb in lodit is Lord Auib«r«t*a 
G..>*«nior*6eurkUhip ” abMld bo atodiad bj tl«ae wbo wtab to oodor- 
rtaad boar tbocoontr; »ns ^VMd in ) S»4.*— S*9i*w. 

' Un. lUtohia and Ifr. Enoi an to bo ooQjfratBlatoil opoa baaiog 
amtt«n betvoen tbeoi a roadabla and usefal blesTapb^ and ekotcb of 
lodiao Malory at tbo iimo, witboQt vUob tba aaciaa would laaro boon 
y*ry daSdect.’-^^mi' oml XtiPS CfauUt. 

' Tlnra la not a ain^lo doU pa^ ia tbia lojitinoos aad ng^^oativo 
akaUh of M importut tranailional period >a ttie wonderful atet 7 of the 
Brftiili ill Hail. 

'Tb«r« era eeine ebartdo^ ^atoraa of ac«al lifa^ aad tbo wholo book 
ia good raediag, aad ia a roocrd of patianoa akUl aad daring. Tbo 
pulijia ibould read It, tWc h lo^ be obarj of daetroyieg wbot baa been 
ao toUaonteij and broTdp acquired.'—Obaaraat*. 

* FloifuUp written and inatrucUra as it is, tba book will be read 
witb ifitereet b; all wlio take it Qp.' —Boodaauie. 

*Tbe antbon of bis life bava dose juattoe to a prceonaul wHo acrvad 
bis oou&tr; well lo difieult tiaae, and bava wiittea a page of blsterf 
in a wap that learea notking to be deered.’—H'erbi. 

* Aa animated namdre of a deaplp Soteraeting patiod.*—Sander^ 

*Hm eolniiM is wortfap to )(w ita pfedeceeiora in the admirable aeriee 

of wbick it Amos pert.’ —Heniif! Pott. 

* Tbe flUef eUraetion of tbe veluaie liee la tte doUghtfoIlp Ttvid 
pietve it drawa of life la ladia earlp lo tbe eestory. —KoribMn Potf. 

'He book will be ranked amoag the best ia the aeriae, both on 
aeconnt of tbelileraip akill ahown is its oompoaltioa aad by reason of 
tbe eiceptconal lotereat of the matenel to whidi tbe aotheis have bad 
aocea —St. /sjnea*r Osxeffs. 


Opinions of Pvtss 

COLONEL MALLESON'S ‘DUPLEIX.’ 

* In ti)« ohftrMUr «f Dapl«{x tiaan wxj tK« eleasast of motnoH 
that doaUot «>iih lacUo oeotai to l»»«« geo«r*t»d in to qiiuit Kutopeoa 
minds, Fmob m woU m Ea^iib, Md * brood oofoxii? for go*«tS' 
scot, vlueb, tf wfored lo &i>v« full pin/, mlebt hsro eaded In glvise 
the wbolo ^ Southern Isdio to Fntic*. £vbd as it was, C«Iom 
U oUeMn ibowt hew samrtrly the priso elippod from Frea^ 

lo i?S3 the Treot} of and rod Just in time to aovo the 

Brttiah powot from oxISactioo.*—TtsM. 

’ Ona of tbo beat of Sir W. Huntor'a intoreaUng oed vtluhU loriea, 
Colonel MoUmou vritoa out of tbo fnJnoAs of fomilioritf, tnorlsg with 
neo over » flold vluoh bo bod long o^ iar««;ed la erery som *nd 
oorner. To do o moll book oa woU ee &ie oa I>uplwx boa boon dOM, 
mil he roeognited by eompetont jodgM as no nnaJl oduove&trat. 
WbcB one coaaiden tbo buuc of tlie uatori^ out of wbieb the llttlo 
rolamo baa boon dJetlllad, ooo con itUl bottar anprodato tbt loboas 
oad doxtoritj inrolrod in uw p4rf9RoaBoo/^<frtfosxy. 

* A most compact *'«»' eObctivo blrtory of tbo Froaeb In is » 

Utllo bnadbook of i8o pagoa.'*-'h*onron/^euff. 

* Woll arraogod, looitl and ominently roodablo, an eaeoUoBt addition 
to a moA uMfol Mriea.*—Aoeord. 


COLONEL MALLBSON’S 'AKBAR.’ 

‘ Colooel HaUaaoB*e intoreatiag monograpb on Akbar {n the ‘*&ulere 
of ladia** (Claroadon Proeo) eSionld moro latiafy the geaoral 

roodor. Coloaol Malloaon tracoe the origin and foondatloo of tbo 
Mngbal Emuiro; and, ae an IntradocCion to tbo bietorr of Muhamma* 
ft>»» India, tM hookloavea nothing to bo doaired.*—£f. Jastst’t 

' This roloat# will, no dooht, be vriconiod, oron by oiports In 
Indiai) liietory, in tha Tight of a nev, eloar, and tere* renJering of to 
olil, hut sot worn>ont It ii a northy and raluabla uditioB 

to 81 r W. Hustorh promhlng eanoe.*— ^ihensnn. 

' Cdlo&oi bfalleooa bae brokon ground aa« to tbo gonenl reader. 
Tbo story of Abhor te hriofly bat aoarly Cold, with an account of vbat 
bo was a^ what be did, asd bow bo found and hew bo left India. ^.. 
The oailro obronioiee fk tbo reign are saaoy, and from Iboin it la still 
poMibis, aa Colonel MaJleaon bae shown, to cunatract a living portrait 
of tbU great "od oilgbty potentate.'—A'oots Obaerrrr. 

*Tho brilliant historian of the Indian UsUny has been aeaigzud in 
tbit solamo of the eerioe an loiporlaoi enocli a^ a tuong pancnallty 
fi*r tfitical tttidy, and be baa admrahly /gl&Ued bis taak. .. . Alike in 
dress and etylo, Ude e^uma is a it ooapaoIOA for lea predoeeoaer.'— 
iSunakt*ttr CsanlMn. 


£[)ptnion9 of tbt ipces^ 

oir 

CAITAUf TEOrTES'S ‘TTAMM HASTISaS.’ 

* Tb« pubUcAtrra, nctaU/ BoUc«d lo tUi plu«> ol tb« L«Uan» 

!D«cpt(chWt Met other SUM Pepttn preserved io the Foreago D«f«n> 
Meot nf the QovenunentoflndJs, t773'i765,’'lutthrawa«otSr«lTaew 
light from the moot eutheotio sources on the whole history of Werroa 
Hsellnge his govermaent of Indlm CepUtii X» J. Tmlter'i 

WAeii£H HsaTixoa le eceonliiiglynntharioo))portone oor derwd of SA 
silrt^uits rsesoit <rftr«, CepUio IVotter is veil bnom es s compMaTit 
tod tUrsotire writer on Indito hieto^, tad ie not tlie Aret itioo 
thstTferrsn Heeliogt hee sopplied him wi^ t ihecoe.'^TAe Aster. 

‘So bes pot hie heet worh into Uilt msnioir.. ,. Hie work is of 
dlitiaot litertry zn«rtt» sad is vortby of t theme then which Brltfib 
Lletory presents acne nobter. It Is s dietJiirt gtio to the BHtieL mco 
to be enshlsili se it aow msy, to eooot the greet Ooeoitier*GaBsi«l 
siDong these heroes for whom it oeed not blush. •feoUsion. 

* Csptsio Trotter bu done his work well. Lie eolsice deserves 
to sUad with that on DsIhoosJe by &r WtDlsm Buntse. Higher 
prsiM it wooid bs hsrd tv pee lt.*'^Ife«e Yofk SeroU. 

‘ Cspuln AvUer Itse dons fnll lostfce to the fseelMtIcg sloiyof ths 
spleodid echieeemeaU of sgrost Englwbmsji.’^SunriteWee O^snr^kiw. 

* A brief but sdminble Mogrspby of the Am (joeenior*Gejiersl of 
lodls/o-SeiKWiefe OkrMk/e, 

'A bo<^ whj'eb sll most perose who dears M bn “ op t« dste” os 
tbs ■ebjeet.'-^irie dfobt. 


ME. lEEEE'S *I1433HATA MO SIOSIA.’ 

* Kr. Keens hss the eaormous sdeeatsgs, not enjoyed by every 

C Icetf of s book, of fcBowing ioUmstely the topic hs has U^en U)'. 

bM eompmed loto tbeee tog on lma»eaw smount of infbms- 
tloa, drawn Iron tho best tonrcee, snapree s ated with oiuchnestaeis end 
•Sbet’^rhe &M«. 

' Ur. Keene tells the story with knowledge end impsrtiellty, end slen 
with sudident imphlv power to make it tiiorongTily resdnble. The 
recognition of mndhis ia the “Ralsn*' ssciee li joat nod grmceful. 
sad St esnaot Isll to oive estlsfecUoB to tho eduenied olesses of onr 
IndisB Mov.nbjeete. —SHCvk 2>oVf ifail 
‘The volome beers Incostestshle provfr of the expenditure of con. 
■idsmhls reearreh liy tlie ecthor, end eostniu tbs repntMion be bed 

•Iresdy soqnired by bli “hketeh of the HInory of Hindus tea"*_ 

.FVeenon'e JoumtU, 

‘ Among the eighteen rulete of Indie laeloded in the eoheDe of Sr 
WtUiem Huatet only Ave sr* astives of InHis, end of these the greet 
Msdboji Kndbis is, with the ezeeptitio of Ahbsr. the ooet illnstiioue. 
Ur. M. 0. Keene, a well.knovn sad skilfel e^ter on Indian questions, 
is fbrtuaeCe ia bis eabjech for the esrrer of the gresMet bsnrer of tbs 
liistoto B sci s efSisdlm corsrsd tbs exiting penud from tbe eeptere of 
Delhi, tbs InpCTislos|ncel, by ti)S Psrsien NsdlrSheh, to the occupstloa 
of the leme dtyby Lordisike ... Mr. Keeno gives s loeid desedption 
of Ids subesqueot policy, espeeislly towards tbs B^idt when be wss 
broiagbt isce to fsce with ^V&rrsn HsstiJigs.V^r fTr^Afs. 
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BIAJOB-aENEEA.L SIR OWBN BtJRNE’S 
‘CliTDE AND STRATHNAIRN.* 


“ * In ” Cl^e aiHl Sttuthn^m, ” 4 o&ntribulrtpn to ^ “W nil»ca *• 

of IndiK” wriM (Oxford, tt tlia Cl4inindaB Pmi), 
Sit Owon Suruo dvit o lucid Muteb of t])« uiiiiUr^ tiivtur; of tli« 
ItuliftB Mutiny lud iu »opruw^or> li; tbo twn gront wldters 
their ncmca to hia book. Th« epaoe Is lunitod for ro » Uteaia.^t 
Sir 0««B Burns tkOfullrudiueU his traotniont to hla ftTtd nroly 
rioioMa th« oonditioiu o? proportion ttoiHaod opoD him.' ,. . ' Sit* Owen 
^rno dn«t not cwnfiA* b^toxelf exolutdrol; 6» tb« military namtiro. 
Ho (pvaa a brief akotcb of tb« nee and of tfae Motioy, and 

devoeoa a chapter to the lUeowruodooirbicb roll<>wed Iw aurareMon. 

... written, wall pr«|»riionod, and emiaoatly worthy of tba 

•evlea W wbieb it balon^ —no JtPMoe. 

'Sir OwoB Biimo who. by aamlatiiin, ezptHence. and rolaiiona wiUi 
ona of ibeaa eanarale, ia wall qu^iAed for Oia talk, wntee with know* 
ledge, penpieiitiy, and faim»eL''«Safvr<fay JUru 0 . 

• Aa a brief record of a moinaotoae epoch in India thle little book It 
a remarkable piceo of dear, condee, and interoatiBg writing.'—fke 
Co^OKfei cad Ihdia. 

*Sit Owen Bomo baa written tbie boob carefnily, brightly, and 
with excellonl jodgentest, and we in India eannoi raa»l ewh a bft>b 
wltbnua fueling that L» hw ]ic«erfaUy aided ibe accompli*bed editor 
of tiio Mriea in a troly patriotic enhrrjiriM.'^JloMleiy Gat^le. 

‘The Toluic^ on “Clyde and Stmbnrira” hM joet appeared,aad 
emvsa to be a r«Mliy valosbio nddiiirin t<> the eeriee. C^iwiOvrii^ ire 
rise and the esteot orgrnuod K eoven it is one of Ibe beet book* aboot 
the Induia hfatioy vf which we know/—Eayfiednu*. 

* Sir Owen Bime, who bae written the Inteet volame for Sir Wiiliam 
Boater's *‘Kelem of India" urias. U better qualiHed than any liriag 
perwiD to narrau. from a military statidpclet, the ewey of the eo^rei* 
■luo of the lodiaa Mutiny.'—Triq/ropA. 

'Sir Owen Bune'e book oa " Clyde and Strathniim" is worthy to 
rank with the beet In the admitalle series to which it beiengi. — 
ifoacAesfer Ji^amintr. 

•The booh is e-ltoirably written; and there 5* probably no heller 
akeuh, equally brief, of' the adrring eveau with which it deela 
— Scolemca. 

‘Sir Owen Buroe, from the part ha played in the Indian Mutiny, aud 
from bis long eonauxion with the Govemmeal of India, and the 
^t that be was military secretary of Lord StralhMim 1-rth in InUia 
and ia Irelaod, iewall qaalihed for the leak which be baa undertakeo. — 
fie A/kev 9 u»t. 
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VISCOUNT EAEDIN&E'S aOEU EiMINffE.’ 


' An axo^^oa to Ui« ru]« du( InogruhaM ooght BOt to b« osirtutod 
to Mor roUvooa, Lord Hwdjiwo, a sc^iolar sad a& artiit, bai giroo 
Qo aa aceuftto record of Uc fstDa^B long aoil dSodngciihed MtvicM. 
TbM b BO Aliid cxaneratfOB. Tlie »utW bu dealt with aome coo- 
trevottlal iMUora wllS rkiU, asil liaa maDa^ed to combiBa troth ifitb 
tact and rrgwd fur tha fcclinga of othora.'—fia ^utcnfay fovtoia. 

*TbiJ iatotoating life coraala tbe first l^ord Sardbgo aa a bravo, 

t ali, abla tnao, tbo ver?’ aoul of Lnosr, admirad aod trastad equally 
y fHeodi ae<l ^^eeta> The biographar ... baa prodoced a 

lOMb engaglag volume, which la onriclied by nia^ private and official 
documenu that have act beforo ooob tho light*—Tie AntuJa««bin. 

‘ Lord Hardloge haa accompUehod a gratefo), oo doubt, but, from 
ibe abundaeca of matonal aod delioaoj of certaui matter*, a very 
diSreU talk bt a workmaalike toaimar, DUirkad by roatrai&t aod 

luddity.’—TAe jUafl fioretfe. 

‘ Hia aoB aud biompber bti dona liia work with a tree approtiatioa 
of proportiou, aad nas ajdotl subitantially to our kocvl^go of tba 
Satloj Campaign.*—r«affy 

'Tbe preaoirt Lord Hardinga ie <a aoaa rMpacta ezcapUoeially ««U 
qoaUdcM to tell tOa tale of the eventful four yean ^ hie fatbcr*! 
(^ereet*OeBoralabip.*—Timer. 

' It eoutajoi a full aceouot of everythiog of impertaue lO Lord 
Hec^nge*e military and political oaraer; it ie amugetl... eo aa to 
bn'og fut) iMoial protniaesoe bis governmeot of India; aoditgisu 
a li&ike aad etrikiog jucture of the man.*—Ace d rety. 

*The ityle ie dear, the treMoieut dlspenionate, asd tbe total neult 
a ‘***"'*^ wbieb doee credit to tbe lotereatiog ecriea to which itfigutee.* 
—TU GloH. 

‘ Tbe coBclae ead vivid acccuot which the wm haa mvea cf hie 
father'* cuver will latanet aaauy nadera’—JAr ifoneiap Po«t. 

‘ Emlnefitly readable for everybody. Thehiito^lr gire& rucoruotiy, 
and the QopuUiabed letten quoted are of real v&oe. — TAe Coiotiitt 
9»d India, 

' Complied foam poblie doeitmeatr, family papera, and letters, tbia 
brief biegnplv reader a elear idea of wbat Hardioge war, 

bvtb aa a loldier and as as admiahtraupr.'—TAr ifeaeAerier £eu«farr, 

‘ An admirable ik«t«b/—Tie Jfew 79rt Straid. 

‘ The MecBcdr ie wall asd coaeireiy written, aod ia aceompaslad by 
an azcalJeot llkeoeas after tbe portnit by ^ PnooU Grant.*—Tie 
QeeA. 


^piniom of tie Iptm 
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SIR HENRT CUNNINGHAM’S ‘BABL 
CANNING.' 

‘&tr Bran CeBBiaghktt*» mt U(4r4ry akUi »iid hia kiiowlcd2« 
«P Iad)*B lua *md «f^r« ax* iK>t aow diapJtjsd fcrr Lba fint tiuia, 
aimI 1a« kM rajuvail »sMptic«al a^vanU^ $n daaJinj with bia 
pra ia n t anbjact. Lard Ora&vU(«T Cknob^'a eontamporar^ at achnol 
and in puUic Ilib and oq« of bia oldact friei^ fiinua)ia4 hia 

bwfiaphar wick nuUs of bia raoollMtiOBa of tha aarlj lifa of bia frirad. 
S>r Hrar; CuoQii)9hai& baa alao b«<D allowed accaa to tba Iltary of 
Caaoivg’a private aeoretax/, to the Joonal of bia militarf saoratary, 
m 4 to an ititanadug eomepondence batvoao tbe Goveroor-Ganml 
and bia jmai liautaalot, ZtOid Lawrence.TVmex. 

*SIr n. S. CuBniagbaiu baa ancoeedad in wriUng tbe luetory of a 
eritioal period In ae biSr aad diapaaelMukta a manner aa to oiue it 
almcct a matter of aatosdabiuant tbat tba motivaa vliicb he )iaa eo 
clearly giMpt^ahoeld ever bave baan mirintarpreted, and tbo r«<uha 
wLlrb be inalcatea eo greaaly aiajedgrd. Nor i» tbe eacellerioa of bia 
work leca oonapieoeu fboai tl4 library thnn from Ui» politick tod 
Uatoncal poinC »f riew.*— (?ia*j7oto BtralH. 

‘&rH. a. Cunoinahaac bae traated bit ael^act adequately, lo vtrid 
language be paiota hit «or«l.{dctune, and wicb calm jndieial analyd* 
be aUo prorae hbnialf an abla critic of the actualitiaa, canaae, and KeulU 
of (be ootbreiii, alaoa tebpeiate, jurtappreeiator of tbe cLaracter and 
pcdicy of Earl Caonisg. —rAe Court Journal. 


REV. W. H. HUTTON’S ‘MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY.' 

*Mr. Hutton bu bieoglit to bit taak an open naiad, a traloed 
blatorical judgement, and a diiigenc atody of a great body of origiaal 
material. Henea be ia aaabM to pmaiii » true, authentic, and 
origlsal portcait ot one of the greaMt of Aagle*lndian acateemea. 
doing full juatiee M bin military polier and aebtaTementa, aad alao Ui 
Ilia atateemanlika efibrte for tbe orgauluuos asd coaeolidation of tbat 
Bijipire wbieb La did ao ntoeb to awiain.'—2YMr«. 

*To tbe admirable eaadODr aad dlacriminAtlon vbicii ebaraeterise 
Mr. Haiton’a monograph ae an bivtorlcal xtedy must be added tbe 
literary qualitlej wkkli dletleguiib It and malco it cae of the nioei 
readable volun)ee of tbe arria*. Tba atyla ia rigoroua and i^ctarok^ue, 
aod ibe arrugeuient of detail* artiaiie ie iu jun regard fir nre|iortion 
and parapeedve. Ia abort, there Ii eo peiat ofriew ftnmwliicb the work 
daarrree anything bet prrdae.'— fferaUK 

* Tbe Re*. W. H. Hatton baa done his work nell. and achiaoes with 

force and lucidity tbe ta»>e be aeta hiouelf; to aliow bow, vedrr 
WaUaeley, tiia In^n eeapany daoelop^ and ultiniHoly lircaoie the 
aoprame power in ladim To our thinking hia eatimaia of thia grant 
atatoaman is meat owd 

'Mr. Hutton bat told tbe alory of Lord tV'ellesley’e life ia an adnir- 
abla maaoer, and baa provided a moat readable AfunrArMer 

Etaminer. 

• Hr, Hiittofi'a nmge of InfermaUoe is wlde^ bia dlriaion of aubJtcU 
appropriate, and hii diction scholarly and premae.’—^fvrduy Strrtw. 
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SIR LBPEL GRIFFIN'S' BANJIT SINGH.* 


• MA khftroftjhly pndt. Sir Oriffln’jwwV » 

ond MonoBt of b«|^nrlti|:i uA p^wth of tb« BJkh 

r*li ikikl of Ibi T*«(wl p6rf« round*! upon !l by • oWonf 
roiiiomlMS ohioUn.’— Turn. 

'Hr Untl OHfflQ twoM M» »IU» t>»«rwj|l» mMUry, wd hli 

bh llrew k oa« 

b1i« iiKMb nlu»bl« U woll M ktarMtlav «oluio«« of Ui« ivIm of wbieb 
UroniktA^l'-rA* GO*. 

• Freu fint w iMt It !i • mod*! of wbU toeb % «ork *h«a)d 1 m, ood 
t oIdmU.’— 

• Til* niPMiirtpii eoold a«t htT* bm ontfuitod to moro oopoblo 
kndj Ibon (bw of Hr L«p 4 Dtiao, wLo ifMat bii oBidal Ufo lo tbo 
PuBjoob.’—Tfi« Seotma*. 


• At nneo tbo ihort*! fttid bolt bltWr; of (Im rloo oad M of tlio 
Silrb utoDudiy /—Norik DritUk VoUn Mail. 


• Not only 0 bionmph? of tbo NA{»ol«ni of tb* Eut, but i lominoae 
pittoro oftti Oflontry { lb* ebopMr ob Hkh Tbiocnu^y bring i iMUblo 
«KMDplo of coinpoct tbooglu. — fAi lAvorpeot Mcrcitry. 


MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER’S ‘LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.’ 

<Th« “ Rslin of Indin’' mHoi )im roorirod t TBiooblo odditloQ Is 
tb* biogntjiriy of tbo Uto lord WiUion) Doutinok. 'fho »ub]Mt of tbli 
tuUrMUisK nouMir «m % oridcor u «*)l m » iUuodab. Ho wm 
uirioly iMtniMWSiri In brlnglBg obout (h* odoptioa of Iho ororlood 
recto ud Ib »>nvlnging the poeido of fadlo (bet e mria Ateter (n Rof* 
ll«b t^lloy we* e diiliktorouwl d«>lfo fbr tbofr wrifbro. LunI Willlem^ 
(looMuko* AVl nInuM, MTorri of vUob or* tosiuriW nmvduood la 
MrrSvnlgoT** vPdMvenhy Uttl* book, dl«|>ley onBi^dereU* IttofMf 
•klU end ero ee« ead elt mte pep*** of wortb/.^i>s<Jp Tak- 
prepb. 

* Mr. Bmilior i» no norW la doellag «ltb OrUotal Urtory end 
Orieetri eilriV.end la tbo aeroor of i*vrd WUIImb SendDOk lie bee 
feuD'l e thnoavtry mueb khk (mCo, wbleta bo troet* ettb edoqeeto 
kuowlodi^ end llurery •k{U.’'-'ri« fVMM. 

' Mr. ]b»a^«r wt^tei oloorly end wril, ead Mo Tolam Aad* ea eo* 
conlod pleoofo tbo very uiefo! end lofonnlng oorlce whiob Sir Wiiliem 
w'iImii Huator lo editiag ee ebly.'—JadijierKrM. 
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MR. J. 8. COTTON'S ‘MOUNTSTtJART 
BLPHINSTONE/ 

* WUltfttt HnnUr. (b* tdlkir of tbo Mrlot ^ »hleh thii 
boloQKi, v<4 b4p)>lly iQi^rwl whon ho oniruUd llu Llf« of SlnUii. 
Hmo, 4)00 U (ho moot Mlinlftrly eriadUn ruUrO| (o Mt Cottoa, who, 
Umoir ft tob^dirof giMftftnel ropvu, U bmiiKht by (ho Oftturo of hto 
dfthy ftvcoftifona hkO) elmo auO otimUAi r«)ft(toni with oiihnjftn..., W* 
lit# iy, AQ Ago in *htoh nnso but op^idioU onn fttfvhJ to dv« rooro timo 
(0 (bo iMomMri ot o«on (ho mn-t diKtln^nlohod Atigli^IoJuno thon mitt 
bo BOousSod bv mding Mr. CSttra'o i«o hundrod pogo*. Ho hw jmf 
fgrmod bio Vwk wlih noni iklll obd good ooniw. llif" li juJt (]»i klo«l 
of Llh) of bisioolf wiMOh (ho ftioo, biBHly) high’Ooufod mftb, who ia tho 
ooHoot of ll, woQld roftd with jiloMuro is Uio EIvoIab yioldo.*^9ir M. 
B. Qront T)ufr. io fko Aetutmf. 

' To oo iBA))lrJag ft (liono fow wrlMn ftro Uottor quftlthod to <1o ftmpio 

6 11100 (hftd (ho ftolbor Tho Dooonhlftl StftKouroiit of tho Monl oiid 
ftOorioJ ProgtOfto nod CoiKlltion of ledlA." 8fr T. CotofaroiOco'o Iamot 
btogrophy of Bohiaotoo* M>po*io mftiaiy (•» Indtfto suo^isto, but 
Ur. C^AUin'ft ollghtrr ohotch i» AcioinUy -dftptod to '■ftlioV (bo growlog 
dotbftftd for ft knevlodgo of Indiftu hiotory *&«( of tLo )iorBoiiojid«o of 
Aagl^IiK^ifta otntoOaoo whiob Sir ^VilUftu Uu&tor baodouo oo luuok 
to oroftto. — 

DR. BRADSHAW’S ‘ SIR THOMAS 
MDNRO.’ 

* A. moot Tft]uftl)lo. ewnpftBt nnd intvrrt^ng morfitoir for (])m« Irtoklag 
fbro ardto nrougigod In tho work uf Indi.ci ndfuiniBtmhm.'— 

' It lo ft oftroful ofttl «yMi|>A(hotSo^uiv«y of o lifo o/h(oh -houiii ftiwftya 
ooroo fta fto oarft&j|iU io tbo IbiMaq ouMjerood divilutii/—2*o/'f,'«iUre I'o'fi, 
‘X tnio ftoJ vivid roovnJ r»f Miinro'o IIAhwo^ ia hkwftl mCw* 
Uofiftphioftl &roi/-.{7fu9a« J{fruUI, 

* Uf tho work bofuio lu wo hnvo iKitldou i)U( pr^oo. Iho «(<#y of 
Uunro'o oftmr ia Jiulih to hi Stoolf ut laUrwit ond liu* 

peKftiiM.*-.-JVonitfuV Jovrml. 

*1110 w<»rk OiioU not luiva Imiod Iwtlor dono; U !■ a moaomtat of 
pftiii^tftkinti oftro» tiiiftiiotl Vo ro^oftrah. ftaii nieo J}« riinlnatloii. iVn^r. 
*Tbio oxoullOftt ftiid Ii|i$r(i«l |ll(lo moQiMrkjJi viitcboo llio HtliotiC 

K into ofMunru'o (mroor» aud aiiiiplloa oinno tuint valuaido 
m hit writlago nnd paiiaro.*—yoarhoofor CitafuUaH. 

‘I( would bo (tNpowlUo to iniftginu n iixiro atiModvo and ftt tho 
•ftffto timo iaitrnoth'ft Uxik h1wu( Iiidift.'—Xfro/^oJ (’t>Hrier. 

‘ Iftio ono of tiio bo<( voluuioa of thin oseolloat eoHoo.'—/iw|)rri<ii «inf 
A4i''fle Qu^rftrly Jfeofrw. 

* Tbo bMk throughout lo ftrrftngo<l in aa ftdii^r«l*ly eUar tnitnnor ami 
tiioro i" ovhiftnton ovory pago a dovro for Intb, and notbiag but tbo 
trath.*—^’oarnony. 

* A elftar aud acltolarly placaef vorh. —ind/on tfoomaf ^AiueatiM. 
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ME, lOESE STEPHESS’ ‘lIBUqUBEQUE.’ 

' Mr. Supbeu' kU« *nd iuhoetivt in«ii],«gTapb.,. W« oij cotsswod 
Mr. MoiM St^heei’ rolotn*, both m fta M«quU4 aommAr; of Ml 
toipon^at Mri^ >& ^ history of tbo reUtlooa between Ane end 
KumM, ead »e » eoj^gceUve tretuaent of tbe problem of wh; Fortujel 
foiled end Eacleed eaoceeded in foundi&g ra Jndien ISmpIce.— 
TiM 

' Mr, H. Mom Stepheni hea mede e rerr reedeblo book ont of tbe 
fouodetion of (be ForU^oee power lA indie, Accordlo;,' to tlie 
preoiWe of tbe eenee to whicb it belong it la celled « life of Afibneo d« 
Aibs^Der^Mi but tbe Goremor la only tbe oeatrel tud mostimpnrtent 
Stfure in e b^f l^lorj of tbe PoiiaeoeM is the Sect down to tie tlm e 
when the Dut^ eml fin^lieb isbiided on ^eir praBoreea • •. A. ploe* 
•4aUy«wriueQ end trusU'ortby book oa ea Interring; men end time.* 
—21 ms $af«rdey jSetteie. 

‘ Mr. Mene :»tcpbeiaa’ dtbufver^e ia • aolkl pioeo of work, wod pat 
k^ber, end full orintereec.'—?&« Afimetm. 

' Mr. Moreo •Slepbeae* etodfee in Indlen ead Fortogneee biatore bere 
tliorougfaly woU queliSed bla for epproeehing tiio aub^B... na bee 
pr««ent«d tbe feecj of A)l>o^a«rt)no'’e cereer, end eketeoed tbe ereatt 
merkif^ tb« rule of hlj pradececaor Ahnelde, end of tus immotliate 
eueeeeeon in tbe GoTerDoreliip Viooroyelty of ladle in e ooiicpecBt 
ludd, ead deeply intoreaiiug form.*—2'A< ifookmit. 


SIS. CHARLES AITCMSON'SaORII lAWREHCBJ 

‘Mo aua kaewa tbe poUey, pruigiplee, end obcreoter of John 
lewrooce better tbMi $ir Clierlea Altobison. Hie aeliaat feewree 
end vtcel prioetplee of ble work ee e rulers firat in the Fosjeb» end 
efterwetde ae Vieeroy, ero Mt fbrUt with reawkebU eleeraean. — 
ddofsTwea. 

* A moci edmtrmble aketob of tbe greet work done by Sr John 
X^ewTcDcOi wbo not only ruled Indie, bat leTed ib —dfaaeAeeSer 
£Muiteef. 

• Cfaerlea Altcbieoa'e Aerretira ie uoifOnoly merked b^ dlreetaeee, 
ordex, oleerneea. end grecp; It tbrowe edditionel light into certeln 
aooke of lAJien effeire: end it leevee upon tbe nsnd e very rind 
ead oenpleie impreasieii of Lord Xewreeoa'e Tigoroue, reeonroefal, 
dlMr^ag. ead eelieat peraenidity.’—Ckreniote. 

'Sir Cbeclea knowe the Pnnieb thoroughly, end bea '"■do tbiJ little 
book ell tbe more ioterenCing uybla eccount of tbe Punjnb nndar tTobn 
lAwreoc* end bja anbordinetea.**—7orkWiH*e Poet. 
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LEWIN BENTHAM BOWRING’S 
‘HAIDAR ALI AND TIPtJ SULTAN.’ 

* Ur. Bovrioff'v p«rb«j U an just, aad hia aamUTe of the eniUouoiLs 
miliUrj operatlciaB of tli« p«riM foU aa4i)MuraU.**>7Vww. 

‘TV* atcry haa b««n ofm wnktan, bat &«rer bettar or more coo. 
eiadr than otn, vbara th« father and aoa ikTO (ItFacted viridi; aad 
truU) folly *’ la ikair habit aa th«j Ured.*' ^are ie Qoi a voluoa of 
the whole oaHaa >tbjc]i !■ better dona ibaa tbia, or ooa which abowa 
greater inaight.'—Daily <7Aro«Ma. 

* Mr. Buwxisg baa bma well cUoaan tn write tbit mamonhta hietorr, 
baoauaa ha bat had tlaa beat Eoeaea of eoKectlBg It, hariog hijoealf 
formerly beao Chief Cootmiatioser of Myaore. ^a accocmt of the 
M;a*tfe war it well done, and Mr. Bowring drmwa a rtirrisg picture of 
our deuiwinad adrereaiy,'— 4rvtf aed Sory 09it(t4. 

' Aa aioalleat azunple of oompf ca wa n aad pradeloB. Many rolgmM 
might be U'ritCea about the long war in Myaore, and we csmsot but 
admire the akill with which Ur. Bowrlng hae ooitdensed the biatory of 
the atroMle. Hie book ia aa terae ud ceeeiea at a book can be.W 
2i»rOi BHfiA JWiy Unif. 

‘ Ur. Bowriar'a book ia one «f the rretbeat and beet of a seriee moit 
eaiuaUe to ali loUreeted in (he eoneeraa of tha Britlab Empire ia the 
Baat.*—.Eegfiai Uoi'2. 

'The tUiry of the final captnre of Setingepalain i" told with eklU 
and grapbio power by Ur, Bowring, who throaghout the vbole work 
ehnwi himealfa moataMorata aodTobereating )Uicoriau.*->7'erfitAtr« 
Jdeerfteer. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘LORD CUVE.’ 

‘Thl» book gSrea a apinted and aocnrate eketoh of a rery extra* 
ordinary penooallty.'—opeeiter. 

' OolooM MaUeeoB writee a matt latereeting aeeovnt of Clire'e great 
work in India—au iatereaUjig that, havSeg began tu read it, oae ia 
aawillS&g to lay It aiide uotil the litt nege hae heeri reached. The 
character uf Ciire aa a leader of men, and eapeciaily aa a eoei, in irepid, 
and reaourcefol general, it ably dseeribal; and at the aame (boe die 
author oetwr fails to inJieate iae &r*reachi&g politleal aelkemet wbieh 
iaa(ured the valour of Cllre tod laid the fousdadcn of our Indian 
Em^ra*—Jfof/i J/rffitA Daffy ilafl. 

' lliia DiQMOgranb it edminbly wrictee by one tbtfougb1yao<iniiated 
ia love with nil lub^'ect.'—(7fa^OW 

*No one !» betteraoited than C<ilnael M^eaon townie on QJra, 
and he baa perfomed liii tatk with distiBct rrirrraa The wh«tle narra¬ 
tive ie, like eveiybbiag Colonel Uall«»oci writee, elear and fuU of 
rigour. 

* Cnionel Malleaon u reliable and fair, and the etpeeral merit of hit 
book ia that It alwaya preaeate a clear view of the wliole of the vaat 
dieatre lawhiob Ohve ftTaduallyprodneea auuh aa ex traerdinaiy change 
of acene,’—'iTeiMoef/e Daffy CAroafele. 
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CAPT. TROTTER’S ‘EARL OF AUCKLAND.’ 

•A vlvi^ the omm, Mnrtoat, aoH cooMqtMBon of “(ha 

er«ti7» frd(U**> *0^ Af^bao War of 

write loob a inenograpb wm a tliaobiaaa Uik, but It hM baan 
Moemaljabed aBlir* inooM bv CajiUio I* J. 'mtur. Ho b»a 
<ImU ealutly a&d elaarly with Lora Auekland'a doDOOtle ud 

mldtArr, wltb iw Aoandil mullo, and with tfia joooral toadoBo/ of 
Lord AuekUnd’i rul*,’—'ror*»A<ra Po-f. 

<Tii thia (llatrraaiik^ aUir; (uf tlio Pint Afghan Ww) CapUls Trottae 
Javotoa tlia major |)eriion of lila pama. Bo (olti It wall and forflibly; 
but U drawn, porhapa anavoldabl;, into tho diienafign of man; topiaa 
or aottrwvrrar whkh, tc aiiao nadna. aiM aaani to bo hardlp na yi 
Itoally daddod.... It la oaly fair W add that twoobaptora ato dtroaod 
M "L^ Axeblaad'i Doowtio and to hta lalakUona with 

•*Tli0 Nad TO 8ut#a of India ”.'•*7^0 Ttater. 

‘OauiMiB Trottwr'a Sari ^A^/eUvl la a moat l&toroatinff book, and 
Ita («Mll«Dca aa a cotidobMl. yat Inialeoua, hlatoiy of tha ifnt A^bao 
War do^rroa warn raaAffumbn.* -Beobman. 

• It pohito a iBwral wlirali our Indian Udiara cannot alford to fareat 
in long aa thav BtUl have Ituaata and AfgUanlitan W ooant 

(JlHtyvif Wa«<7d. ___ 


fMppfaflUMfory FoIkbii ; priet y. dtL 
‘JAMES THOMASON,’ BY SIR RICHARD 
TEMPLE. 

'BIr K TaBida’t book p'>mmr$ a blab valuo aa a dutlfa! and 
inuraatlog mROoriat of a nu« of luft/ Tdaala, vboaa oiplniu wtro 
mnw tha laaa uwioorabla UvanM aabiavod azoluaivalj in tlia Aald 
uf Maoafui ad lOla la.*—7lauf. 

^ It it tha Mculiar dlitlaatloo of tUa work that {t lotaratta a raadar 
laaa in tba eSelal tbaD in tha man bliiiaotf.'^^oafamoii. 

* Tbia la a unat int«reitlag book: to tlioaa wbo know India, and 
know ilia man. it it of uniwrallalad intoraat, but m ena who l»aa 
tba Lsporial Inatinot wbicb ]iaa taugbt tha EegtUb to yq]o aubjaot 
raeaa “fur tboir own waUai’a" ran fall to bo struck by tba rirapla 
grantfioaH of tlda ebnraoUr/>—PnflJfaB Qas«U«. 

'Mr. Tbnniaoon a^aa a graat Indian itawaoao, Ba ayatamatlaod 
thamvanoa ayatain of tbalfortfa.Waat Proalneaa. and jaipruvod rrary 
hraneb of tha adniiuUtratlon. Ua wao raraarkabla, like many groat 
Indkaita, fvr tha aairoa*tMa> of hi# rdlgiona faith, and dir ftiahard 
Taisia bnoga this out in an aduirabla manner.—itriffii 

* 1*110 boula )i "a i>ortnat drawn by tha bead of afTaotka,” of ana 
wboaa life wm “a Mttam of bow a Christian man ot^ht to lira." 
Bpadal pmioiooacw u givn to tha raligioua aapactaofUr. Tbemaaon'a 
cbamCtar, and tba raauU ia a rarr raadabia blcwrauhloal akotcb.*" 
OkrUssa. 
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MAJOR ROSS OF BLADENSBURG’S 
‘MARCiUESS OP HASTINGS/ 

*M4j«r of fi)ad«uburg tmU ftUbjMt ikilfuUj kiuI fttirM* 
Uv«ly,And hii tnofrtphj of Loti KmUb«* wurtMt* auKtalu* iho b<(fh 
of tbo S«riM in wUob It iVntM. 

'Th!i BJooiigmnh ii «aCiU*<l (o rnak vd&b tLo b*«tof iba Sorioi, th« 
oMDullor havine daal( oawJjIt uil ovou brllllandy w{di )ilj /uatoriOa.' 

' Inallnes witK int«ret(,*—<?|«4(rnii Jlrtoing K«^. 

‘ At M it 1ft inftiructiv*. —6'Iobr. 

' A iral; a)bnj;ab]o ini.>oo|yap]i/—Olo^oic JT^rabf. 

‘ Major itofti Um done liU work odninibl;, aail bUj fair to b* ono i»f 
(H* boot writorft tho Army of our day baa jfivou to tbo eruatfyi. • • A 
iBAot aooovti^blo Aod ntnnainfflltUo «oWin«.'^2^af/y Ojft'wifotr, 

*Tt U A veluiBO thi^ sioma tlio lilgbeot prolM. Maji# Kooo of 
SUodoBjbuTf baa nproi«ntod Lord Haatiafi atul bio wnrk ia Indio 
la tbo rlsbt light, UUifully «looeHbod tbo oouairy o« U wo*, and in 
0 raanotry inonnar mokao ono r^lao bow importaat wo* tbo porl^ 
oevarod by tbU roloiso,'—ifnnrAMMr Courier. 

' Tbia oXQolIrnt nionograitb oaghl not to bo nvorbtokod br nay 4.uio 
who wotiU fully loan tbo motery of DHtUb rdo In ladl a —iLmtfiorr'P 
Jifominat. 


MR. S. LANE-POOLERS 'A0RANGZIB/ 

*Thoro io no puriod In Saatoro biolory on fall of Hnutiem w tbo 
roign of AnranBafb. . .. Mr, l^an^Peolo Mila tbii aUiry wlailrably ; 
isd^, It woro cliffloult to Imagfao U botlor told.'-^'offonal Oifttrrtr, 

' Mr. 1ado'P«'o1o wrltaa loarnodly, luoldly, and vlgoruwly..., >lo 
draw* as oxtromaly vivid ploturo ot AnTmagcfb, bln KtiAOiro naertlu 
ol>nraetor, bio Inu^icl oi*unu«, )ili roMionaolooo vvmljrww of lila 
klwAO", Mo bhlllasteourt, andliiadl>owtrouB poliuy; and boOuMrflioo 
tbo gfkdnal doellav of tbo Mogul powir frua An bar M Auraagolb 
wibb foauino bUtorlool <sftltfht/<^n«ioo. 

‘ A woIUh»lt and whalJo nboteh of oOo of tho Boat Totnarkablo, 
porbah}io tiioa<iol laMrM'UBg.nftboMi)rul1lwiwr(H».'^^(ttKAlay//rhe». 

• Am a ftludy of tho maa liloiorlf, Mr. Laa^PMflo'a work I- marbsd 
by a vigour aM origlaaUty of tboudit vblob givo lb a very oseoptaoual 
valuo among workt on tbo lubfoet. —CfoogM UoMld, 

'Ilia Bteob (Mpulor and Bi<wt ptetum^uo ocenunt tbot bao yot 
appearod ... a ptetoro «t uiucb oloarncM and fivzt.'—OMH. 

' A Dobdlo *k«tcl», at ODOoaehidarly ftiid lator«ab{ng.*->i^prfR4 NttH. 

' Ko OD« io bvttor ^oallliod tban Hr. 8taiiWy LaitvPuola Xo taku q|i 
tho hiotory and lu de|det tbo oWactrr of tlio la«t of tho grAt Mu^'ui 
monaroha. . . , Aunogtlb’o oaroor io ovor a fwciuatlog ktudy. — 
if ono yr«o. 

* Tlio autbnr glvoa a doaoripblon of tho fftntou ■ dty of Khtfb Ja])i(n, ita 
paJaeoo, and tbo cerouiouloo and iisgratiw of which tooy werw tbo accoe. 
,.. Mr.lriDfl.PMila’B wolbwritton ia<>B«igraph pi eftonto all tho moat dJo* 
liocUw foatnroo of Auroogafbb cbancwroBdoaroor.'-^jVorai'uyi’Mf. 


mik ' BmUrt 9/India' Soria, jt. 6d. 

A BBI£F HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
PEOPLES. 

Sditbut (TnimiTB}, to iBfi. 

• BB t MTi aWHyB Tboosabd. 

7 Ui XdiUon <11 00 111 fptm tb* r«o«ii«d by tbo *uA«r 

dmten of foUIo loilraotioB «ad otbvr »du(Belon^ BOtboritlM 
b I it* ttoflotia an bMgbt down to tb« C«aeet ot 1871; Bad 
ltoBamtfTe,U Tbawork Ua rM«T«d th« wt^aUo ^(woval 
of tb» orgau «f ii>h Ea^iab BohMl Soin]i, and baa Weo bwktad 
iz4« fit* lanna^ It It Urgriy aiD|do7*d for edatoCtoal 
Kvep* aad Aj)»«rii» and M»uat-beok pr«aerib*d by tbs gutanlly 

OaJMttafaiU Sstivic* Scsmifiation from :S 8 fit« 1391. 

‘ - A Briof Btnory of tJi* India* P«opl*i " by W, W. Huoisr, pro- 
SMfiB a mrrt at bbd^*«7« tisw both of ledk aad of <ta iioopU from tbs 
oadtM da«B of butorlcal i«o«da . ... A. vetk of anthority aad of 
orifiMl talas.'—Z’do DaUf Ntao (Londoa). 

' Or. Huator casjb* aau to bats ofoantod a tiomesot spitoos of tb* 
raaelto of Uo masnbto into tbs oarly history of loiia; a sabjoct opoa 
«b^ Ida kaowlsdgo is W om oxcspdo&idly vids aad azcoodlsgly 
tttotoogb.’— -rdo Sfoiman. ... 

‘ WitbSa Um totapaa of soai* ayo pag** w« ksow of ae history of fib* 
voo^ of l&dia *0 oonciso, so iDtoraitiitf. and so ssoful for oducsUonal 
porpcasa as (bis.*—ifHs f sard CAromsSs (Loadoe). 

'For it* tin aad sobjoct tbsr* is not a boCtar vnitoa or nor* trut* 
mrihy U story in siiitnoe. —rds Joonal 9 f SinooHon. 

‘Sothonochlyrovisodastosotitio it to lanarato aotios.*— TIu Tima. 

' Dr, Hoator's liUtoryi if fanof, is ooatprs&saait* It is a storobcass 
of foetJ inanbslled ta a msatoriy stylo: and pnaantad, aa history 
sboold be. wltbout tb« aligbcsat auspieiea ofprojiidies orew^gastion n 
MTiltoJiahip. Dr. Hitator obrnma a atylo of so*or« askplkity which 
Li Um sCT ot of an iaprs^rs proratotlon of dsuda'— Tm 2>aiiy 
Striae (Bdiabugb). 

' fly far th* btot msnoai of lodJan History that baa bltboto boon 
Mblisbod, asd Quito OQoal to any of tbo Historioal Sorica for &Aoola 
aditod by Dr. I^aamaa. Wo 6nut that it will aoce bo read in sU tbo 
ss^ooUin tbis Frtoitl«Bey.‘—TAa Tima ^IikUa. 

SxisMt from a erideism by Sdwsrd Qilsa, laapootor of Sohooli, 

KorthvD Ditiiioa, Bombay Prssidsnuy:—' wbat va roQOlra is a 
wbicb aball bs aceurato as to facts, but aot e*«ri<Mod with 
them; wntUn in a nyla wbi^ shall intorsat, attract, and gaido on- 
oaliisatod taadsn; and sbo*^ boeausa It must bs sold at a raa son ibis 
p«>oo. Tb«« ooadiUona bats nover, ia my o;;wod, booB rsaliaad 
mrloaa to tbo ioOQdotoioa of this bc«h.' 

‘ The pcblkaUa of tbs Hem. W. W. Hentar's " School History of 
Zadia ** ia SB oroat in IFtora^ histoiy.’—ifot* A ifogytf (Caleaua'. 

* B» baa loccoodad la writing a aiitory of India, sot only ib aoob a 
my that it rrOl b« road, bat slao in a vm whiob rra hopo will load 
yo«^ Baglishsmi and yoose nstivos of India to think mora kindly 
of OBC-h otiMT. Tho Calcntto Dsivsrsity^a^dofiatwwdy in pnaorihiag 
tfala briaf Ustory sa a toxt-book for J^Stthkheo snimoanon.'— TXo 
2Moe fOriei COrleotta}. \ 
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